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Art. I—SIR KENELM DIGBY. 


The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. By one of his descendants, 
author of ‘‘The Life of a Conspirator,” “ A Life of 
Archbishop Laud,” “The Life of a Prig,” &. &&. With 
illustrations. London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1896. 


(7* is tempted, at first sight, to call this book “a bio- 

graphy without a hero”: it certainly tells of a hero who 
was not particularly heroic. Nor would the writer make him 
heroic; and those readers who expect to find in this brightly 
written and somewhat satirical volume a pardonable glorifica- 
tion of a great ancestor, or a record of mighty deeds, will soon 
discover their mistake. There is here no adopting of what 
might be called the Carlyle method of biography—choose a 
man of power who has achieved success, consider him entirely 
a divine appointment, and colour your facts accordingly. On 
the contrary, all the facts are frankly accepted, and all the 
faults fully exposed. So much so indeed, that, though the 
author cannot be accused of avoiding the laudatory method 
only to fall into the opposite extreme—viz., that of presenting 
his subject in the worst possible light from a quixotic idea of 
fairness—nevertheless the impression given is, that justice 
has scarcely been done to the undoubted abilities of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, or to his character as a whole. Perhaps this impres- 
sion is due to the fact that we naturally form a less vivid 

[No. 24 of Fourth Series.) R 











246 SIR KENELM DIGBY. 


picture of the latter and worthier part of his life than of the 
former, where we have the “ Private Memoirs” to help us. 
Their bombastic euphuism and self-conceit are not easily for- 
gotten ; whereas only gradually and indirectly can we gather 
for ourselves, what is undoubtedly true, that in the time after 
they were written there was a real and striking change for the 
better. 

But if there be no heroism there is certainly no lack of 
interest, were it only for the real peep that is afforded us into 
the history of the time. For we are apt to contract history 
into bundles of chief events—bundles inevitably tending to 
become dried twigs without sap or vitality ; in other words, to 
substitute a list of tabulated results for an insight into the 
lives of men. We all know Carlyle’s scornful contempt for 
“ Dryasdust ”—a contempt exaggerated indeed, yet expressing 
a real truth. 

Behold therefore [he says in his “‘ Past and Present”’] this England of 
the year 1200 was no chimerical vacuity or dreamland, peopled with 
mere vaporous F'antasms, Rymer’s Foedera, and Doctrines of the Con- 
stitution; brt a green solid place, that grew corn and several other 


things..... Coeur-de-Lion was not a theatrical popinjay with greaves 
and a steel cap on it, but a man living upon victuals. 


A real truth ; in fact a double truth, that history is not made 
of statistics bereft of vital action, nor yet confined to the great 
deeds of the greatest men. 

But, apart from this, Sir Kenelm Digby’s character is in 
itself an interesting study. ‘There is no need to rely on the 
eulogiums written of him by his contemporaries. It is clear 
that a man who was personally acquainted with Bacon and 
Descartes, and who enjoyed the friendship of such different 
characters as James I., Charles I., Henrietta Maria, Ben 
Jonson, Laud, and Cromwell, could have been no ordinary man. 
If he did nothing very great, he did of many things a little, 
and that little not unsuccessfully. If he was not a Bacon, 
nor a Milton, nor a Drake, nor a Buckingham, he yet managed 
to combine some of the qualities of all; for in his long, varied, 
and eccentric life, he played with applause the different parts 
of courtier and country gentleman, poet and _prose-writer, 
diplomatist and traveller, privateer and naval commissioner, 
scientist and philosopher. 
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What makes his success the more striking is that his lot in 
life was so unfortunate to start with. For he was the son of 
Sir Everard Digby of mournful fame, one of the few desperate 
men involved in the “Gunpowder Plot” of 1605, a plot then 
officially maintained to he a hellish scheme of the Papists — 
miraculously frustrated by a heavenly-inspired government, 
but now having the look of a ‘‘ put-up thing,” as our American 
friends would say, and thus largely if not wholly traceable to 
some of the heavenly-inspired ones themselves!* Kenelm 
had, almost from his birth, the full disgrace of his father’s 
fate upon him, for he was but three years of age when the 
conspirators were executed. He thus had to make his way in 
the world, not only without a father’s help, but with the load 
of a father’s public disgrace around his neck, and with the 
religion that his father’s folly had helped to injure oppressed 
by more irrational and savage penal laws than before. No 
wonder that, in such circumstances, a handsome and preco- 
cious boy, ‘‘ thoughtful, imaginative, perhaps morbid,” should 
tend to develop a character more versatile than noble, more 
diplomatic than candid, more self-appreciative than religious. 

The family disgrace would be all the keener because, 


with the single exception of his father, Sir Everard, none of his ancestors 
had records other than honourable since his family had come over to 
England with William the Conqueror. Three Digbys, all brothers [con- 
tinues the author], had fallen on the field of Towton under the banner of 
the House of Lancaster; seven sons of the eldest of these three brothers 
had also fought for the Red Rose at the battle of Bosworth. 


Nevertheless, ‘‘ many of those who condemned his (Sir 
Everard’s) crime absolved him from unworthy motives,” and 
“considered him more sinned against than sinning ;” and this 
fact may have helped to decide favourably the long litigation 
as to whether the family estates as well as the widow’s mar- 
riage settlement should or should not be forfeited to the 
Crown. But though the case was settled in Kenelm’s and 
his mother’s favour, yet he was taken from her care, when 
scarcely in his teens, to be brought up in the State religion, 
by reason of the renewed penal laws. He left his home 
therefore (Gothurst, now Gayhurst, in Buckinghamshire), and 





* See “ What was the Gunpowder Plot?” by the Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. 
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was put under a non-Catholic tutor, This was Laud, after- 
wards the ill-fated Archbishop of Canterbury, but then Dean 
of Gloucester, and characteristically enough in conflict with 
his own bishop about ‘‘ the removal of the communion table 
from ‘the middest of the quire,’ and the placing of it ‘ altar- 
wise’ against the east wall.” Laud seems to have been kind 
to the boy, whose company he no doubt found entertaining ; 
at any rate their companionship, though it lasted but a year, 
was the beginning of a life-long friendship between them. 

The year over, Kenelm had his first lesson in diplomacy, 
being sent to Spain with his relative Sir John Digby, after- 
wards Earl of Bristol, about the proposed marriage of the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles I.) with the Spanish 
Infanta. 

On his return (1618) he was sent to Oxford as a gentleman 
commoner, and put under the charge of Thomas Allen, the 
famous scholar of Trinity. He took kindly to Kenelm, and 
thought highly of his powers, styling him, not over-wisely, 
“the Mirandula of his age,” and, what was much more to the 
purpose, leaving him, by will, a valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts. From Allen, Kenelm no doubt derived 
his philosophic and antiquarian turn of mind. 

He was soon restless again, and desirous of foreign travel. 
His mother tried at first to dissuade him from his purpose ; 
but she soon urged his going when she saw his affections were 
fixed upon a lady whom she did not wish him to marry. This 
was the playmate of his childhood, Lady Venetia Stanley, 
‘the only daughter and sole heiress of Sir Edward Stanley, a 
younger son of Edward, third Earl of Derby.” Her mother, 
descended from the Percys, had died when she was but a few 
months old. She had been separated from Kenelm for some 
time, but a startling adventure now helped to bring them to- 
gether. She had been spirited away by a nobleman of the 
court, who had been struck with her at her first ball in 
London. She had, however, escaped from her room in his 
house, by tying the bedclothes together, had climbed the 
palings of his park, wandered about in the “ horrid woods,” 
and after being attacked and bitten by a wolf, had been 
rescued in the nick of time by a young man, Sir Edward 
Sackville, and conducted to the house of a lady friend who 
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lived near. To this house came Kenelm; and the two young 
people found means to exchange vows of constancy in the 
most approved fashion—Venetia receiving a diamond ring, 
and he a lock of her hair, which “ precious relic” he bound 
about his arm as he bade her farewell. 

If some details of this story seem incredible, especially the 
wolf part of it, we must bear in mind that the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
were written by Digby in an idle moment partly for his wife’s 
amusement, and that the exaggerated euphuistic style of the 
period was looked upon as part of a liberal education. The 
story is indeed a sort of ‘‘ Romance of the Forest ;” and Mrs. 
Radcliffe might have drawn upon it with effect for her (now) 
venerable story of that name, though Venetia far surpasses 
her heroine, whose only resource was tears, and who used that 
resource to such an extent that it was quite amazing how she 
could last till the end of the book, and live and be happy ever 
afterwards. 

At Paris University, then, we find Kenelm in 1620. Re- 
moving thence to Angers, because of the plague, he met the 
widow of Henri IV. of Franca, Marie de Medici, who insisted 
on offering him her hand and heart—she a middle-aged 
woman, he a boy of seventeen! To escape her importunities 
he gave out that he was dead, and went off secretly to Florence, 
which was at the height of its fame as the abode of science, 
literature, and art, under the Medici—Cosmo II. being Grand 
Duke. Digby’s study of philosophy in three places—Oxford, 
Paris and Florence—may well have been “ more conducive to 
a curious, showy, and broad-minded scholarship, than to secur- 
ing a solid, profound, masterly, and permanent knowledge of 
the subject.” There would be, however, no want of mental 
activity at a time when Kepler’s ‘“ Laws,” Galileo’s theories, 
and Bacon’s “ Novum Organum” were agitating the world. 

While Kenelm was at Florence he wrote repeatedly to 
Venetia ; but none of his letters were received, as they were 
all intercepted. ‘The report of his death, however, reached 
her, and she gave way to such lamentations “ as to have heard 
them would have converted the most savage beast into a flood 
of tears.” Sir Edward Sackville now tried, though in vain, to 
win her affections; but her friendly relations with him occa- 
sioned scandalous rumours, and to kill these she at last con- 
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sented to marry him. An exaggerated account of the matter 
reached the ears of Kenelm, feverish for news. He thereupon 
behaved in a most unphilosophic manner, “ cursing all woman- 
kind,” tearing the lock of hair from his arm, and burning it 
at once, though the ‘‘ blue and wan colour of the flame showed 
that it had sense, and took his words unkindly on her behalf.” 
Meanwhile Sackville, by his coldness and inconstancy, had 
ruined his cause with Venetia, and had been rejected. It was 
now her turn to do the cursing; with disdainful contempt she 
determined ‘‘to sequester herself from the conversation of 
men.” 

The question of the Spanish match reviving, Sir John Digby 
{now Earl of Pristol) writes to Kenelm to join him at the 
English Embassy at Madrid. Kenelm on his way thither 
meets with a “ Brachman of India,” and, being in a moody 
state of mind, declares to him that chance governs the world. 


‘The Indian contends that it is ruled by the heavenly bodies ; 


but Kenelm’s common sense returning, he stands up for the 
freedom of the will against fate. The Indian suggests a trial 
of spiritualism as proof of the opposite. Kenelm is horrified 
at ‘the thought to have any communication, though at never 
so great a distance, with infernal spirits.” Curiosity, however, 
prevails ; he tells the Spiritualist his troubles, and while they 
are in a thick wood an apparition of Venetia is called up, 
which declares that she is innocent, that Kenelm must and 
will marry her, and that in proof thereof he will be attacked 
in a few days by armed imen, and will kill two of them— 
which latter fact did happen soon after at Madrid. 

Modern spiritualism would seem to have made little or no 
advance on this, whilst Digby’s attitude is just that of a 
non-Catholic or half-Catholic of these days, whose conscientious 
common sense battles with the fascination of an evil curiosity, 
till the former yields through defective religious training. 

At Madrid his life took a new turn, for there he entered 
into the service of Prince Charles. The Prince came in dis- 
guise, as we know, with Buckingham to the Spanish capital, 
but was soon discovered—thereby complicating matters, per- 
plexing Bristol, who had laboured for years to bring about the 
match, and finally causing the match itself to be broken off. The 
religious difficulty was in the way of course. The Spaniards 
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were not convinced by the pretended similarity between 
Anglicanism and Catholicity, in spite of the imitation of 
Catholic ritual ; neither were they deceived by Buckingham’s 
abstention from Protestant service, and constant genuflections 
before the Blessed Sacrament; but they noticed with grave 
disapproval his scandalous profligacy, and with wonder and 
surprise his great influence over Charles. In these difficult 
circumstances Kenelm was employed by his uncle to negotiate 
with the “ chief man in ecclesiastical effairs . . . . principally 
because their religion was the same ;” whence it would appear 
that Kenelm was, nominally at any rate, a Catholic at this 
time. Though he failed in his object, he gained the applause 
of his uncle and the favour of Charles, the latter’s ‘‘ grace, 
affableness and benignity ” making him ‘in a short time not 
only dedicate his ordinary attendance to him, but also his 
heart and all the faculties of his soul.” 

The first fruits of this ‘“ dedication” were seen on the 
return to England, when Kenelm was presented at Court, 
knighted by King James and made gentleman of the privy 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, Of this knighting Sir 
Kenelm says in his “ Discourse on the powder of sympathy ” : 


I remember when he dubbed me knight, in the ceremony of putting 
the point of a naked sword on my shoulder, he could not endure to look 
upon it, but turned his face another way, insomuch that in lieu of 
touching my shoulder he had almost thrust the point into my eyes, had 
not the Duke of Buckingham guided his hand aright. 


Sir Kenelm, in accordance with his theory of “‘ sympathies ” 
and “antipathies,” attributes the King’s incapacity to the 
fact of Rizzio’s having been stabbed in the presence of Mary 
Queen of Scots, not long before James was born. Our author 
cruelly suggests that “very probably James’ clumsiness was 
owing to gout.” It would appear, however, to be a fact, that 
the King was timid, from whatever cause, at the sight of 
naked weapons. 

James was, of course, vastly interested in Sir Kenelm’s 
invention of the “‘ cure of wounds by the powder of sympathy,” 
the secret of which he professed to have learnt at Florence. 
The ingredients of this strange mixture were as follows, 
according to the Ashmole MS. : 
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To make a salve y‘ healeth, though a man be thirty miles of. 

Take mosse of a ded mans hed 2 onc., mans greace 2 onc., mummia 
mans blood of each half an onc., linseed oyle 20z, oyle of roses bolearmi- 
nick of each an onc., bet them together in a mortar till it be fine leeke (?) 
an oyntment, keepe it in a box; and when any occasion is to use it, take 
the weapon wherw"" a man is wounded, or for want thereof take an 
other iron or peece of wood and put into the wound, and so far as it is 
bloody anoynt it w'" y‘ salfe and each morning lay a cleene linen cloath 
uppon the wound, &c. 


A “superstitious mess” our author calls it, and with reason ; 
but it is to be noted that we have here a form of superstition 
not peculiar to Digby, but common to his time ; a form which 
is always found to arise not through abuse of much faith, but 
through dearth of it; not from seeing too much of God in 
Nature, but from seeing Nature itself as a distorted deity ; 
the tendency to make, not the natural miraculous, but physical 
impossibilities quite natural. It was a kind we should expect 
in an age of suppression of Catholic Faith. Even Bacon 
himself was touched with it; for he had intended to allude to 
the powder in the appendix (which was not published) to his 
Netural History. Moreover, as the author tells us, 


That great writer describes something of a very similar kind, in a 
receipt for making a “weapon salve;” and he declares that, when he 
was in Paris at the age of sixteen, he had very many warts on his 
hands, and that the ambassador's wife had them rubbed with a piece of 
bacon, with the rind on, a remedy which produced a cure, not by the 
direct action of the bacon on the warts, but in consequence of the bacon 
having been afterwards nailed to the post of a bedroom window, that. 
looked in a southerly direction. 


The author also observes, that both Sir Walter Scott in his 
** Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and Dryden in his ‘‘ Enchanted 
Island,” allude to the practice of salving the weapon that had 
dealt the wound, as a help to curing the wound itseif. 

But whatever the merits of the “sympathetic powder” for 
the wounded, there was real benefit in many of Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s prescriptions for the sick and invalids. His “ pils for 
the head” were famous, as also were special ‘‘ powders,” a pre- 
paration of “ ladanum which stoppeth inward bleeding,” his 
method of making “oatmeal pap,” and also Pressis nourissant, 
a kind of meat juice or meat essence, specially good for con- 
sumption. ‘These and many others are to be found in the 
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Ashmole MS., entitled ‘“ The Closet of the Eminently Learned 
Sir Kenelm Digbie K™* Opened.” We cannot forbear quoting 
one or two extracts in the author’s words: 


Nurses will be interested in the section “about water gruel.” This. 
gruel ought to be boiled till it rises ‘‘ in great ebullition, in great gallop- 
ing waters.” When the upper surface “hath no gross visible oatmeal 
in it,” it should be skimmed off, and it will be found very much better 
“than the part which remaineth below with the body of the oatmeal.” 
Yet—and mark this !—even “that will make good water gruel for the 
servants.” It is difficult to realise the times when servants could be fed 
upon water gruel, especially second-rate water gruel. But we must 
continue the prescription. Nutmeg, an egg, some butter, and some 
sugar, are to be added to it, and, as a finishing touch, a little “ red-rose 
water.” 


A certain “ Jesuite that came from China” taught Sir 
Kenelm tea making. 


“Tn these parts,” saith he, “ we let the hot water remain too long soaking 
upon the tea, which extracteth into itself the earthy parts of the herb.” 
The water ought to “remain upon it no longer than you can say the 
Miserere Psalm very leisurely. Then pour it upon the sugar” in the 
cups. 


Exactly as now ‘recommended by the Faculty,” if we 
substitute “about five minutes ” for the Miserere / 

It is recorded, that Sir Kenelm by his perseverance in 
finding such remedies and his charity in applying them was, 
in his later days especially, a real benefactor to the poor. 

We ought to have mentioned that while in Madrid he 
made a discovery astonishing to him and particularly interesting 
to us. He mentions that a brother of the Constable of Castile 
was “ born deafe, so deafe that if a gun were shot off close by 
his eare hee could not heare it; and consequently he was 
dumbe.” But he “could heare by his eyes” ; for a certain 
priest “after strange patience, constancy, and paines,” by 
teaching him to observe the movements of people’s lips 
* brought the young lord to speake as distinctly as any man 
whosoever.” 

It is indeed gratifying to know that lip-reading, commonly 
supposed to be a modern invention, was already known and 
practised two centuries and a half ago; with the same diffi- 
culties too, for he alludes to the slowness of the process; with 
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apparently the same success, for he goes on to speak of the 
gutturals being well pronounced ; and with the same short- 
comings, for he notices a ‘‘ misbecomingnesse” as regards 
“the tone of the voyce.” Its being found in Spain, too, may 
possibly account for its coming to us in these days from the 
Netherlands, which, as is well-known, formerly belonged to 
Spain. 

Sir Kenelm was now married to the Lady Venetia, after 
some misunderstandings, and also some hesitation on his part, 
owing to the scandalous rumours above-mentioned—which 
rumours his mother had not failed to acquaint him with on his 
return from Spain. But Venetia’s generous pawning of her 
jewels and mortgaging of her land to supply him with funds 
for a proposed expedition to France, made him hesitate no 
longer. ‘They were married privately, he somewhat selfishly 
stipulating that the marriage should be kept secret for a time, 
perhaps for the sake of his interest at Court. 

Our author very naturally, and very properly, defends this 
lady’s innocence. Certainly, both Sackville, the rejected lover, 
and Digby, her accepted husband, emphatically maintained it. 
The ‘“ Memoirs” show her to have been somewhat unconven- 
tional and indiscreet, which was only to be expected of one 
who had never known a mother’s care; but they also show her 
as resenting severely over-boldness even from Sir Kenelm 
himself, before their marriage. It is clear that she made him 
a most devoted wife, and that‘ her comparatively early death 
was to him, who prided himself on being a critical philosopher, 
a lasting sorrow and an irreparable loss. Though he was but 
thirty years of age when she died, he seems to have had no 
idea of marrying again. It is by broad facts like these, it 
seems to us, that her character is to be judged now, and not 
by poetic rhapsodies after her death, nor by the scandal of Court 
gossip before it. 

That on the accession of Charles I. Sir Kenelm became a 
favourite at Court, is clear from many sources, and is all the 
more wonderful because he never paid homage to Buckingham. 
Lodge tells us that Digby was “one of the chief ornaments of 
Whitehall”; that ‘“ Charles, who did not love gaiety, highly 
esteemed him for his admirable talents”; that to the Queen, 
who did love it, “he rendered himself infinitely agreeable ” ; 
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and that “he was a party in all the royal diversions, which, 
indeed, he frequently planned and carried out.” Clarendon 
Says : 

He was a man of a very extraordinary person and presence, which 
drew the eyes of all men upon him, which were more fixed by a wonderful 
graceful behaviour, a flowing courtesy and civility, and such a volubility 
of language as surprised and delighted; and though in another man it 
might have somewhat of affectation, it was marvellous graceful in him, 


and seemed natural to his size and mould of his person, to the gravity of 
his motion, and the tune of his voice and delivery. 


He is further described by contemporaries as being tall, 
large-limbed, and very strong; while the portrait of him by 
Vandyck (in the Royal collection at Windsor Castle) shows 
him to have had a full round face and forehead, curling black 
locks, a dainty moustache turned up at the ends, but no beard, 
a rich dress, a broad pointed lace collar lying flat on his 
shoulders, and lace cuffs to correspond. 

We must now narrate two incidents concerning the Digbys, 
which afford some insight into the history of the time. Just 
before the death of King James, Buckingham, who had been 
mainly instrumental in breaking off the Spanish match, had 
arranged one with France; whereupon the Earl of Bristol was 
summoned home from Madrid, as every one saw, in disgrace. 
Buckingham would not let him see the King, and was for 
sending him to the Tower; but James ordered him to consider 
himself a prisoner in his own house. The author continues: 


Bristol asked for a trial, but this was refused: and it was suggested 
that if he would surrender his Vice-Chamberlainship and promise to live 
in seclusion at Sherborne, no further proceedings should be taken 
against him. This he indignantly refused to do. If he had done wrong 
he was willing to be tried and punished ; if not, why should he be exiled 
from Court and from office ? 

He was next given to understand that all should be forgiven him if 
he would sign a paper acknowledging himself to have been guilty of 
mismanagement in the negotiations for a marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and the Infanta at the Court of Spain. This offer he also 
respectfully, but very decidedly, refused. 

As he was not permitted to approach the King to defend himself, he 
employed Sir Kenelm Digby to represent his case both to the King and 
to Buckingham. 


The letters are too long to give in full. Bristol’s tone is 
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respectful, but manly; he writes, only wishing to know 
‘clearly what his Majestie’s pleasure is . . . . no way doubt- 
ing but his Majestie in his own deue time will afford me a 
gratious and an equall hearing,” and trusting that James will 
not “have it injoyned to a gentleman to acknowledge faults 
hee is no way guilty of.” Sir Kenelm’s answer from Charles 
(for James had died in the meantime) is curious reading. 
Charles, it seems, hears of Bristol’s illness “‘ with much tender- 
ness,” and protests that he has “no personall displeasure or 
grudge,” declares that he holds Bristol to be ‘‘an honest and 
sufficient man, and one that loved him and had endeavoured 
his service really,” and in no way considers him “to have 
offended in any matter of honesty, or not performance of what 
was commanded.” What then is the difficulty? The letter 
continues : 


The true cause why your Lordship’s thus in suspense and removed 
from the Court is because your Lordship, in the treaty of the Spanish 
match (he thinketh), was so desireous of it and soe passionate for it (as 
he confesseth himself was alas after he hadd seene the lady) that you 
trusted more to the Spanish Ministers and theire promises than was 
fitting in discretion; and although your Lordship, on the other side, 
carried it soe judiciously that you can be taxed for nothing in publique 
Court, but can justifie yourself and make the Spaniard appeare dis- 
honest, and soe free yourself, yet between him and you he doubteth not 
but your Lordship will acknowledge you were too forward and confident 
in it, &c. Ke. 


The letter concludes with: complaint of “yll will to the 
Duke,” and the gracious declaration that the least acknowledg- 
ment by Bristol of his error “ shall expiate it.” 

This is pretty good, considering that Bristol had worked 
loyally for seven years to bring about the much-desired match, 
and had had the satisfaction of seeing all his efforts thrown to 
the winds (so far as the English side was at fault) by the 
caprices of Charles, the jealous scheming of Buckingham, and 
the ill-timed action of both. But we will leave our author to 
conclude the story. 


Nothing would induce Bristol to yield. On the other hand, Charles 
was not to be persuaded to take him back into his favour. Only two 
days before Henrietta Maria landed at Dover, a time at which he must 
have had many other things to think about, he wrote to Bristol : 
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“Our pleasure is that you remayne under the same restraint and 
confinement as you were ordered to by our late deare Father, untill we 
shall give further direction. And wee doe by these letters excuse your 
not coming to our Parliament,” &c. 

For the next six months Bristol remained at Sherborne, but, when the 
time approached for Charles’s coronation, he wrote to the King asking 
for his liberty. The King’s reply was to accuse him of having endea- 
voured to persuade him to become a Catholic at Madrid. Bristol then 
petitioned the Lords that he might either be brought to trial or be 
allowed his rights as a peer. The King compromised the matter by 
sending him a writ to attend the House of Lords, and with it a letter, 
written in the King’s name by the Lord Keeper, telling him that he did 
not wish him to avail himself of it. 

Bristol, to the horror of Charles and Buckingham, appeared in London 
in April, saying that as the writ was under the King’s Great Seal, while 
the letter was only from the Lord Keeper, he was bounu to obey the 
writ and not the letter. Shortly afterwards, in the House of Lords, 
Bristol and Buckingham mutually impeached each other. 

In June, 1626, Bristol was sent to the Tower; and I will anticipate by 
saying that in March, 1628, he was restored to his seat in Parliament at 
the instance of the Lords. 


The other incident relates to Sir Kenelm, and is soon told. 
Not content with his courtier life, he became desirous of 
distinguishing himself and clearing the family name, by 
undertaking a naval expedition. Charles graciously acceded 
to his quasi-piratical request, gave him leave of absence, and 
granted him a fall commission under the Great Seal. Buck- 
ingham was absent on an expedition of his own to the Isle of 
Rbé. But his followers interfered, and the commission was 
withdrawn: in a fortnight a new one was drawn up and 
signed, and then, as before, withdrawn: a week later a third 
was signed. Buckingham now returns, has “the whole 
matter reopened,” resolves the commission into a vague per- 
mission, and insists that Sir Kenelm should take out letters of 
marque from him. 

Are not these two incidents characteristic? They give us 
the case against the Stuarts in a nutshell—a case not of 
strong but of weak tyranny—a perverse tenacity joined with 
an equally perverse instability. Obstinate when he should 
have yielded, and vacillating when he should have been firm— 
if Charles could thus show himself from the first to the loyal 
friends of his Court, small wonder that he soon fell foul of a 
not too loyal House of Commons, conscious alike of its 
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grievances and its power, and in no mood for trifling. This 
power even Elizabeth had experienced before the end; but 
with a consummate tact, unknown to the Stuart kings, had 
yielded at the right time and in the right manner, and had 
made defeat itself a victory. 

Digby’s naval expedition seems amusingly small in these 
days of ironclads and hundred ton guns; but no doubt it 
was serious enough then, especially for a landsman to under- 
take. It is narrated in the “ Voyage into the Mediterranean.” 
He set out early in 1628, his chief vessels being the Lagle 
(of 400 tons) and the George and Elizabeth (250 tons), scoured 
_the Mediterranean from end to end, skirmishing with some 
vessels, capturing others, and making a sort of treaty with the 
Algerian pirates, from whom he released some English captives 
at a cost of £1650, which money he had to borrow, and for 
which he had to pay an annual interest. (He was not repaid 
by Government till more than thirty years afterwards, in the 
reign of Charles II.) But Sir Kenelm’s chief exploit on this 
voyage was a naval battle with the Venetians in the Gulf of 
Scanderoon for the possession of some French vessels anchored 
there. The battle Jasted three hours, and his side “lost noe 
men, but killed 49, and hurt many of the Venetians.” This 
victory, according to Clarendon, “in that drowsy and inactive 
time was looked on with general estimation.” It was in the 
island of Milo, during this voyage, that the celebrated 
“* Memoirs” were written. 

He returned home at an unfortunate time for his own glory ; 
for he found the relations between King and Parliament 
getting very strained, and the country in an excited state. 
Nevertheless he had acquired prizes, wealth, and a certain 
renown, and was now appointed Commissioner of the Navy, 
the duties of which post he seems to have satisfactorily fulfilled. 
While he was engaged in them his wife suddenly died (1633). 
Whereupon, as our author says, 


His whole manner was changed, and he threw off, once and for ever, 
the gay and smart cavalier garments .... never again shaved, and 
allowed a long unkempt beard to take the place of his former dainty and 
curled moustache. He substituted a perfectly plain white collar for the 
rich lace which he formerly wore from his neck to his shoulders; he 
dressed himself in simple black garments, and when he went out, he 
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‘wore a long mourning cloake” and “a high cornered hatt,” making 
himself look, says Aubrey, “like a hermite.” 


For two years he lived a retired life at Great Tew in 
Oxfordshire, restricting himself to a few eminent friends— 
Falkland, Ben Jonson, Waller, Selden, Hobbes, Carew, Suck- 
ling, and Walter Montague. It was during this time, either 
in 1633 or 1634, that he gave to the Bodleian, at the instance 
of Laud, who was Chancellor of Oxford University, the collec- 
tion of MSS. and books bequeathed him by his old teacher 
Allen, who had died in 1632. . 

In 1636, however, we find him again in Paris, where the great 
change of his life took place; for there, after duly considering 
the matter, he formally joined the Catholic Church. As to what 
his religion had been before this, it is difficult to say. When 
quite young, he would no doubt have some Catholic training 
from his mother; yet he was a mere boy when he left her to be 
educated under Protestant influences. After that, the evidence 
is confused and contradictory till the time we are speaking of. 
The author thinks that it would have been very difficult for 
Digby himself to say what was his religion previous to 1636. 
Be that as it may, it is quite plain that he definitely became 
a Catholic then, and a sincere one too. For we find him at 
once getting permission for his children to go abroad, 
obviously to receive a Catholic education; we find him also 
writing his “‘ Conference with a Lady about the Choice of a 
Religion” and engaging in a controversial correspondence 
with Lord George Digby (eldest son of the Earl of Bristol), 
who was afterwards received into the Church. 

But still more important evidence of this is, that we find, 
after his conversion, a striking change for the better in the 
whole tone of his character. Take, for instance, his 
“ Observations upon ‘ Religio Medici,” written while he was 
confined in Winchester House in 1642. In one passage he 
Says : 

As for wnat he (Browne) saith of Astrologie, I do not conceive that 
wise men reject it so much for being repugnant to Divinity . .. . as for 
having no solid rules or ground in Nature. To rely too farre upon that 
vain art, I judge to be rather folly than impiety, unless in our censure 


we looke to the first Origine of it, which savoureth of the Idolatry of 
those Heathens that worshipping the Stars and heavenly bodies {for 
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Deities did in a superstitious devotion attribute unto them the causality 
of all effects beneath them. Anda like inanity I should suspect in 

. Chiromancy, &...... I acknowledge ingeniously our Physician’s 
experience hath the advantage of my Philosophy in knowing that there 
are witches. Yet I am sure I have no temptation to doubt of the 
Deity; nor have any unsatisfaction in believing there are Spirits. I do 
not see such a necessary conjunction between them, as that the supposi- 
tion of the one must needs inferre the other. Neither do I deny there 
are witches. I only reserve my assent, till I meete with stronger motives 
to carry it. And I confess I doubt as much of the efficacy of those 
magicall rules he speaketh of, as also of the finding out mysteries by the 
courteous Revelation of Spirits..... Assuredly one cannot erre, in 
taking this Author for a very fine, ingenious Gentleman ; but for how 
deepe a Scholler I leave unto them to judge, that are abler than 
Iam. 


Contrast this with the selfish conceit, licence, frivolity, and 
extravagance of the “‘ Memoirs”! 

Or notice, again, the way in which he acknowledges the 
blessings of a long life—quite different from the morbid and 
despairing grief he indulged in at his wife’s death: 


It (i.e. a long life) giveth time leave to vent and boyle away the 
inquietnesses and turbulencies that follow our passions, and to weane 
our selves gently from carnall affections, and at last to drope with ease 
and willingnesse like ripe fruit from the Tree. 


Nor is this impression destroyed by his after-writings—the 
chief of which may as well be mentioned here. They are: 
(1) “Two Treatises—on the Nature of Bodies and on the 
Nature of Man’s Soule,” written in English and published first 
at Paris in 1644; (2) five books of ‘* Peripateticall Institu- 
tions,” with a theological appendix on ‘‘ The Beginning of the 
World,” written in Latin and published at Paris 1651, and 
translated into English by Thomas White, and published in 
London, 1656; (5) ‘‘ Discourse touching the Cure of Wounds 
by the Powder of Sympathy,” written in French (and delivered 
at Montpelier in 1658), and “rendered faithfully out of French 
into English by R. White.” Of the treatise on the “ Soul” 
and the ‘‘ Discourse” three editions were published in London. 
The first of the above-mentioned three was written “to my 
sonne Kenelm,” as a parental duty, for the cultivation of his 
mind and the formation of his character. ‘ Read it carefully 
over,” says Digby, “and let me see by the effects of your govern- 
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ing yourselfe that you make such right use of it, as I may be 
comforted in having chosen you to bequeath it unto. God in 
heaven blesse you.” Nor does it seem to us that this sincere 
and earnest purpose is lost sight of throughout the whole 
work. It is scarcely just, we think, to say, as the author 
does, that ‘‘ both the mental tone and the literary style are 
exceedingly bombastic, and the author writes contemptuously 
of things which he does not seem to understand.” There is a 
certain positiveness of argumentative statement; but this is 
not self-conceit. There is also a certain wordiness, which is 
pedantry rather than bombast, and would seem to be a mere 
modus scribendi. We quite agree, however, that the main 
defect lies in the incompleteness of the arguments, in spite 
of the strictly logical and systematic form in which the book 
is written. The physics are of course elementary, and the 
philosophy just that of a man of no mean talent who has 
never been properly trained in the subject. But Sir Kenelm 
candidly admits his defect : 


If any man shall take the Book out of your hand, invited by the Title 
and subject to look into it; I pray you in my behalfe represent unto 
him, how distant my profession is, and how contrary my education hath 
been from writing of Books. In every Art, the plainest that is, there 
is an Apprenticeship necessary, before it can be expected one should 
work it in a fashionable piece. The first attempts are always very 
imperfect aymings: and are scarce discernable what they are meaned 
for, unlesse the Master guide his Scholar’s hand. Much more will the 
same happen in go difficult and spiny an affaire, as the writing upon such 
a nice and copious subject as this is, to one who is so wholly ignorant 
of the lawes of Method as I am. 


In spite of all defects, there is in the work a clearness of 
style, a fertility of illustration, and a shrewdness of observation 
which are entirely commendable. In these days of evolutionistic 
prepossessions, when people rush off to newspapers and maga- 
zines with ‘ sagacious animal” stories in which the facts are 
coloured and the conclusions unwarranted, it is quite refreshing 
to get a little prudent incredulity from two centuries and a 
half ago, and to have Sir Kenelm reminding us, as to all 
stories of the kind, that ‘the relations which are made us 
doe not alwaies punctually agree with the truth of what 
passed,” and warning us of the “generall and maine errour” 
' [No. 24 of Fourth Series.] s 
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of men—i.c. the tendency to bring all things “to their own 
standard, and to frame such conceptions of them as they would 
do of themselves, as . . . . when they will have beasts rationate 
and understand, upon their observing some orderly actions 
performed by them, which in men would proceed from discourse 
and reason.” 

“The Peripateticall Institutions,” when they appeared, were 
put on the Index. Yet the touches of curious theory, or of 
positive unorthodoxy (e.g. as regards part of the doctrine or 
Grace) are not those of conscious opposition to the Faith but 
of insufficient training. In fact Digby seems to have been 
received into the Church without being fully instructed, and 
would have been all the better, perhaps, like our friend “thre 
Prig,” for a good drilling in the “ Penny Catechism.” 

In the “ Discourse ” the “ powder of sympathy” no longer 
appears as a mysterious and preternatural mixture. The main 
part of the speech is taken up with declaring the virtues of 
vitriol, which is now candidly acknowledged to be the active 
principle of the powder itself; while the ‘‘ sympathy ” element 
becomes a pet physical-science fad, which the speaker labours 
to establish by natural analogies. 

We think, then, that his writings show that there was a 
vast improvement in his character after his conversion. Nor 
do his actions belie this impression: the reader will observe 
this, as we trace them briefly to the end. 

In 1638 Sir Kenelm returned to England, to use his in- 
fluence on behalf of Charles I., then on the eve of war with 
Scotland. At the request of Henrietta Maria, Sir Kenelm 
and Walter Montague (son of the Earl of Manchester, and a 
convert of the same standing as Sir Kenelm) sent out a joint 
appeal to the Catholics of Hngland for help. In spite of their 
cruel oppression, they loyally answered the appeal with a 
subsidy of £10,000 at once—a sum equal to eight or ten times 
the amount now—and with the promise of another sum equally 
great within three months. 

For this, Digby was called before the House of Commons 
in 1640. To his credit he plainly acknowledged what he had 
done, and that he had done it because “ his Majestie’s grace 
and goodness had been much extended to Catholics, consider- 
ing how sharp and penal the laws were against them.” 


’ 
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Parliament was dissatisfied, however, and urged the king to 
“remove all Papists from the Court ”—naming, in particular, 
Sir Kenelm Digby. Charles therefere sent him, or allowed 
him to go, into exile. While in I'rance, he fought a duel 
with a certain Count Mont de Ros, who had grossly insulted 
King Charles by twice deliberately styling him “the arrantest 
coward in the world.” Digby left his opponent on the ground 
with a sword-wound in his breast, and invoked the protection 
of Louis XIII., who had him honourably escorted to the 
Flemish frontier, though duelling was at that time legally 
punishable by death in France. For this exploit he was 
recalled to England. 

The anti-Catholic feeling in the country was now stronger 
than ever, owing largely no doubt to Charles’s ill-advised 
attempts in religious matters. Sir Kenelm was summoned, 
with some others, in 1641 before a Parliamentary Committee, 
and offered the ‘‘ Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance.” 

He refused to take them, and was consequently confined 
in Winchester House, originally the residence of William of 
Wykeham, but at this time turned into a prison. There he 
was treated with great respect and visited by men of all 
parties, To counterbalance this pleasure, “the Parliament 

. ordered some orthodox and godly minister well affected 
to the King and Parliament to preach” to the prisoners. 
Here he wrote his -chief works, ‘“ practised chymistry,” 
and seems te have invented the making of glass-bottles of 
standard sizes. Meanwhile an aged priest had been hanged 
and quartered at Tyburn, Strafford had been executed, and 
Laud sent to the Tower. Henrietta Maria had fled to the 
Continent, and Lord George Digby, for writing a letter to her, 
had been impeached for treason, but had escaped. Sir 
Kenelm’s fate seemed sealed. But in 1615 the Queen- 
Mother of France (the Marie de Medici of the “ Memoirs”) 
was to him a friend in need; and at her request the Parliament 
freed him from prison, exacting however the promise, “ upon 
the faith of a Christian and the word of a gentleman,” that 
he would ‘neither directly nor indirectly negotiate, promote, 
consent unto, or conceal any practise or design prejudicial to 
the honour or the safety of the Parliament.” 

Did he break this enforced promise when in 1646, as we 
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learn from the Clarendon State Papers, he entered into 
negotiations with Pope Innocent X. for the sake of freeing 
Ireland from the penal laws? It does not seem clear that he 
did. There was nothing against either the ‘“‘ honour” or the 
“safety” of Parliament in getting the Scots and Parlia- 
mentary troops out of oppressed Ireland, and helping it to 
demand that the existing oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
should be revoked. Besides, Digby may well have considered 
that new circumstances had quite changed the tacit conditions 
under which the promise had been made, It was no longer a 
question between the two parties—King and Parliament. 
Naseby was over, and Cromwell’s army was already, in effect, 
the ruling power in the land ; and the iniquitous animosity 
of that army towards Ireland had already been indicated. 

Of Sir Kenelm’s interviews with the Pope there are con- 
flicting accounts. The author quotes Aubrey as saying that 
Digby was “ at first mightily admired,” but that “ after some 
time he grew high, and hectored his Holiness and gave him 
the lye. The Pope sayd he was mad.” We have Anthony 
Wood also saying that “ huffing his Holiness, he was in a manner 
neglected, and especially for this reason that having made 
a Collection of Money for the afflicted Catholics in England 
(he) was found to be no faithful steward in the matter.” 
This last charge would seem to insinuate that he had used for 
the King’s service money that had been given for distressed 
Catholics, by persuading himself that the two causes were 
practically identical. The idea of appropriation for himself 
seems quite out of the question. But the prejudices both of 
Aubrey and of Wood are so notorious that we may well 
hesitate to trust their statements as to what happened in 
Rome. The State Papers above mentioned, though speaking 
in general terms, are far better evidence: a “ Letter of In- 
telligence,” dated from Rome, November 18, 1647, states 
that “ Sir Kenelm Digby has taken leave of the Pope: he has 
done more honour to the Engiish nation here than ever man 
did.” 

Soon after Charles I.’s execution in 1649, we find Digby 
entering into negotiations with the Independents. The author 
says: ‘‘There had been great dissatisfaction among the 
English Catholics at the conduct of the king. In spite of the 
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large sum collected for his army by Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Montague among the Catholics of England, Charles had 
allowed them to be persecuted, in order to please the parlia- 
mentary party.” And he quotesa passage from ‘‘ The History 
of Independency,” by Walker (1648), which says: 


The king had offended the Papists in the last Treaty, by granting so 
much to the Parliament for their suppression. The Independents 
perceiving it, and willing to joyn with any interest to make good their 
designe, it was proposed at the councill . . . . that the Papists do raise 
and pay about 10,000 additional Forces for this Army, in recompense 
whereof, all penal Lawes concerning them to be repealed, all Taxes and 
Contributions to be taken off, and they to have the protection of this 
Parliament and Army. 


He quotes also from Lord Holles’ pamphlet to Cromwell, 
entitled, ‘“‘ A letter from a True and Lawful Member of Parlia- 
ment,” in which it is said : 


Your private negotiations with the Pope, and your promises that, as 
soon as you can establish your own greatness, you will protect the 
Catholicks, and the insinuations that you will countenance them much 
farther, are sufficiently known and understood, and of their dependence 
upon and devotion to you, there needs no evidence beyond the book 
lately written by Mr. White, a Romish priest, and delivered to your 
favourite Sir Kenelm Digby. 


The book here referred to was ‘‘ The Grounds of Obedience 
and Government,” which contended that, “‘ when once a ruler 
is deposed, justly or unjustly, it may be advisable and right 
to acquiesce in his removal, instead of attempting his restora- 
tion.” Sir Kenelm, being a great friend of Mr. White’s, may 
have agreed with this theory. 

The author is somewhat shocked that Digby, so devoted to 
King Charles, should so soon have entered into negotiations 
with his executioners. It is surprising, no doubt; yet even 
the author admits there were extenuating circumstances ; 
while the evidence above mentioned would suffice to make the 
change not dishonourable. And it may be very much doubted 
whether it was so sudden after all. There is not much 
evidence of devotion to Charles during the nine years that 
followed the famous duel of 1640. Sir Kenelm had lived mostly 
in prison or in exile, and had lost his own brother, Sir John 
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Digby, and his favourite son Kenelm in a cause which by the 
conduct of Charles himself might well appear to have become 
as unsatisfactory as it was hopeless. Besides, the family 
estates had suffered from the law passed in 1645, by which 
two-thirds of the property of every Catholic was to be seized 
and sold for the benefit of the nation ; hence Sir Kenelm had 
feelingly remarked, when asked by a Catholic doctor at Rouen 
“‘why he would now go into England, considering the abomina- 
tion of that country,” that he “had not any means to subsist 
longer, and if he went not he must starve.” 

In fact, the whole matter would seem to have been not a 
question of loyalty but of prudence. It was a most difficult 
time; and on either side were to be found men who sincerely 
loved their country. The idea that Digby was merely playing 
fast and loose with principle we may dismiss at once. He en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of Henrietta Maria without 
break to the end; nor would a mere trimmer have found 
favour with such a shrewd observer as Oliver Cromwell. Nor 
was there any sort of reason for upholding the cause of 
Charles’s son, or his expedition to Scotland, seeing that Queen 
Henrietta Maria had already condemned the idea, as well as a 
proposal to ask help from Spain, deeming, as she did, the 
Royalist cause to be then quite hopeless. Nor was the younger 
Charles’s attitude reassuring to Catholics, seeing that in order 
to get himself proclaimed king in Scotland, be broke his pledge 
to Ireland, and promised “ never to allow the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion ” there. 

In the opening of the Civil War, the Catholics had naturally 
gathered round the grandson of Mary Stuart. All honour to 
them for so doing ; but happy for them if, as a body, they had 
been free to act as Digby was, instead of being tied once for 
all to a cause which repaid them mainly by treachery and 
ingratitude. Catholics. have often been accused as a body of 
disloyalty to the Crown. It is a bitter troth, that in the times 
of the Tudors and Stuarts they were a great deal too loyal. 
Had they thonght less of their sovereigns and more of them- 
selves they might have had better treatment, perhaps even a 
measure of justice. 

Soon after Cromwell was declared Protector (1653), Sir 
Kenelm returned privately to England. The following year he 
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published his translation of the De adhacrendv Deo of Albertus 
Magnus. In 1656 he was again in Paris corresponding with 
Cromwell—chiefly, it would seem, on behalf of the French 
Government. 

The rest of his life is soon told. In favour with Cromwel], 
he regained his lands, and was able to establish a laboratory 
for scientific investigations. Then between 1657-1660 he 
travelled, says Lodge, ‘‘through France and Germany, fixing 
his residence occasionally for long intervals in different cities, 
and collecting and bestowing treasure in every branch of 
science.” It was during this time that he indulged in those 
tales for which Dr. Stubbes styles him “the Pliny of our age 
for lying ’—such tales, for instance, as that a city in Barbary 
and all its inhabitants were turned to stone in a few hours by 
a petrifying vapour; or tbat the lead of a royal palace in 
England was sold and found to be three-fourths silver; or 
that there was a certain “fixed salt” in France, “ which salt, 
being exposed for some time to the sunbeams, became salt- 
petre, then vitriol, then lead, tin, copper, silver, and, at the 
end of fourteen months, gold.’ Who does not know that 
“‘tall stories” are the perquisite of every traveller? If Sir 
Kenelm, then a famous one, formerly a Court wit, and always 
eccentric, had failed to indulge this amusing propensity, he 
would have been more than human. Really, Dr. Stubbes 
writes as though he hal been bitten himself and found the 
wound incurable. 

On the accession of Charles II, Sir Kenelm returned to 
England, and became one of the chief founders of the Royal 
Society, before which he delivered his ‘‘ Discourse concerning 
the Vegetation of Plants.” He became a member of the 
council, attended the meetings as long as his health allowed, 
and helped the Society in every way. But he never sent for 
his library, which was in France, so that it fel! to the French 
Crown on his death in 1665. 

His body was laid with much honour beside that of his wife. 
His epitapb, by Ferrar, runs as follows : 


Under this tomb the matchless Digby lies, 
Digby the great, the valiant, and the wise ; 

This age’s wonder for his noble parts, 

Skilled in six tongues, and learned in all the arts. 
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Born on the day he died, the eleventh of June, 
And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon. 
It’s rare that one and the same day should be 
His day of birth, of death, of victory ! 


If his life was not exactly ‘‘ matchless,” we have seen that 
it was in every way remarkable. And in leaving it, the author 
claims for him that he was an “ amateur” indeed, but a gifted 
and brilliant one, and one who showed by his example that 
philosophy, physical science, and literature are beneath the 
notice of no one, but are ennobling to the noblest, whether in 
the way of study or of patronage. But Sir Kenelm Digby 
would seem to have given us more than good example, at any 
rate as regards those physical investigations by which he is now 
chiefly remembered. The range of his actual inventions may 
have been very limited; and his “sympathies” and “ antipa- 
thies” are in these days quite unconvincing. But certain it is 
that he stirred men’s minds to real activity in his own day ; 
and if it be true, as Lodge says of him, that “he gave form 
and birth to many of Bacon’s mighty conceptions,” then we 
must reckon him as a pioneer, in a very real sense, to the 
scientific discoveries of a Jater time. 

JouN Horwoop, D.D. 
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Art. I1.—CO-OPERATIVE VILLAGE BANKS. 


T is a commonplace of English commercial life that busi- 
ness and philanthropy, and still more business and religion, 
are things apart, not to be successfully combined. We are 
rather proud on the whole of the emphasis with which we have 
laid down the axiom ; we feel it redounds to our credit as a 
practical and hard-headed nation. The teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount are, by common consent among us, left 
outside the door of the factory and the counting-house, and 
men are content to direct their lives according to the double 
code of morality. It is an attitude of mind born of a great 
industrial prosperity that had its rise in the later Georgian 
period, when religion in England was perhaps at its lowest 
ebb—an attitude that has had its justification in the teachings 
of Mill and Fawcett, and that has come at last to dominate 
the English industrial world with all the force of a dogmatic 
truth. It is acceptable alike to rich and to poor, to employer 
and employed. It has received great support from honest 
men in recent years owing to the lamentable fact that religion 
has been made to serve as a cloak for some of the most 
gigantic commercial frauds of the century, and is daily being 
utilised in support of schemes of more than dubious merit. 
And if a profession of religious faith, or even of an altruistic 
desire to serve humanity, has been the chosen weapon of the 
knave, it has also been the resource of the fool, until it is not 
too much to say that religion in connection with any economic 
enterprise has come to stink in the nostrils of rich and poor 
alike, and that in many an English working-man the discovery 
that his employer gave expression to pious sentiments concern- 
ing the spiritual and material welfare of his dependants would 
give immediate rise to suspicions of some impending fraud or 
failure. 

Abroad—in France, Italy, Germany, Belgium—the necessity 
of this fundamental distinction, this double code, is not 
accepted with the unanimity that prevails in England. The 
line of cleavage between religion and charity on the one side, 
and sound business and commercial integrity on the other, is 
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less clearly indicated, and far more easily overstepped. It 
has been practically demonstrated by Léon Harmel and his 
following of Catholic and philanthropic employers of labour in 
Northern France and in Belgium, that a sound business enter- 
prise may be rendered all the more prosperous through being 
buttressed by precepts of a practical Christianity, even of a 
definitely dogmatic type, and may be made to produce results 
equally striking from a moral and an economic point of view. 
It is this fact among others which has enabled the Catholic 
democrats of Belgium in recent elections to cut the ground 
from under the feet of the doctrinaire Liberal school, by indi- 
cating at least a definite solution for some of the most per- 
plexing industrial problems of the day. And it is this that 
opens the door on the Continent to many admirable schemes 
of social and economic reform to which our English cast of 
thought, even more than our English institutions, seems to 
close the door in this country. 

There is no point on which we are more behind our Conti- 
nental neighbours than in reference to co-operative village 
banks. For forty years they have proved a means of salvation 
to the German peasant, especially in the Ithenish Provinces, 
spreading from thence over the whole of Central Europe ; 
within quite recent years they have been introduced into 
Northern Italy, and in the opirion of the most competent 
economic judges provide the one possible means of saving the 
long-suffering Italian peasantry from starvation and misery. 
In England alone, although agricultural depression offers one 
of the most urgent problems of the moment, and although in 
Treland the land question lies at the very root of her national 
troubles, this really simple remedy, of which sober economists 
like the late M. Léon Say speak in terms of the most rapturous 
enthusiasm, is practically untried, and in spite of the energetic 
championship of so competent an authority as Mr. Henry W. 
Wolff, almost unknown among us. And the reason of this 
seems to me to be mainly because these German Darlehns- 
kassenvereine, these Italian Casse rurali, demand as their 
essential basis that very combination of religious spirit and 
economic security, of business capacity and altruistic zeal, 
which the English nation in its wisdom has decided to be 
incompatible ingredients of any sound commercial enterprise. 
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And hence the introduction of these same village banks, 
which might prove a remedy to much agricultural distress 
throughout Erigland, and which would certainly be an un- 
qualified boon to every Irish village, is likely to meet with 
considerable discouragement on this side of the Channel, if, 
indeed, our insular prejudices so far relent as to allow them a 
fair trial among us. 

It is a curious social fact that both in Germany and in Italy 
two economic movements should have sprung up side by side, 
each having for its object the material benefit of the working 
classes, but each approaching the problem from a fundament- 
ally different standpoint. Both movements, in Italy as well 
as in Germany, have been successful far beyond the original 
hopes of their founders, and yet to-day there can be no manner 
of doubt as to which of the two has been of the truest benefit 
to the people, or which possesses in the highest degree the 
characteristics that go to build up a strong and permanent 
edifice. What the Schulze Delitzsch co-operative banks 
effected for Germany from 1860-1880—the period of their 
highest prosperity—the Luzzatti Banche popolari have done 
in more recent years for Italy; and what Raiffeisen accom- 
plished for his humble countrymen of the Rhine Provinces, 
Don Cerutti is doing in our own day for the peasantry of 
Venetia and Lombardy. For Schulze, as for Luzzatti, co- 
operation was the golden key which was to open up an era of 
prosperity and plenty there where want and misery had 
reigned before. They preached co-operation of the highest 
type, a co-operation founded not on a mere recognition of the 
gain to self from combination with oihers, but on an apprecia- 
tion of the equal needs of all, a co-operation which was to be 
inspired by a true sense of honesty, and brotherly love and 
social service. Both the German and the Italian founders of 
these co-operative banks, which have proved in truth of in- 
estimable benefit to their countrymen, were convinced in turn 
that, rightly understcod, no social ideal could be more elevat- 
ing, and no means more fitted to develop the altruistic quali- 
ties of man’s character, or more efficacious for reaching to the 
lowest and the most needy of all social strata. Their success 
in many directions has been so remarkable and their growth 
so rapid, that a superficial observer might well ask what 
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further proof of their utility they could supply. The answer 
would be that their benefits have been in the main restricted 
to the needy middle-classes—landholders, tradespeople, petty 
officials, and the like—while they have done nothing, or next 
to nothing, for the peasant and the agricultural iabourer, whose 
obvious and crying need first help to call them into existence, 
And it is just here that Raiffeisen steps in with his small, un- 
pretending Darlehnskassenvereine, or village loan banks, which 
are to be found dotted over Central Europe to-day. The 
problem which Schulze and Luzzatti failed to solve has afforded 
Raiffeisen his greatest triumph, and it is to him that the 
honour is due of being the first to devise a scheme for bring- 
ing cheap credit to the very door of the peasant who has 
neither security nor pledge to give in return. Where Schulze 
preached co-operation and brotherly love, Raiffeisen boldly 
preached religious faith and duty towards God, and by keeping 
the religious ideal persistently before the minds of the people 
he effected an economic reform of the very first magnitude. 
When, half a century ago, G. I’. Raiffeisen first turned his 
attention to the needs of the agricultural population, he realised 
that their labour was absolutely crippled for want of a little 
working capital, which, as a rule, could only be obtained from 
the Jews, and obtained at most usurious rates—60, 80, even 
100 per cent. Usury was rampant in all the Rhenish villages, 
and the wretched peasant, who, in a moment of want or weak- 
ness, had recourse to the money-lender, found himself dragged 
deeper and deeper into financial entanglement, until at length 
livestock, furniture, the very home itself, passed into the 
clutches of the Jew. How to provide cheap money for the 
peasant was the problem that the benevolent Raiffeisen set him- 
self to solve. The peasant, as a rule, could give no security of 
any financial value, and he required money on very long loans. 
The ordinary three months’ bill, which sufficed for commercial 
purposes, was of no assistance to a man who could not hope 
for any return on his outlay until after the harvest had been 
gathered in, while, where money was required for the purposes 
of drainage, farm buildings and the like, the creditor could 
not hope to recoup himself under several years. But above 
and beyond their needs of cash the peasants required an in- 
centive to thrift and good conduct, a training in self-reliance, 
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without which more money would prove a curse rather than a 
blessing ; and it was to provide at once the material and the 
moral prop, to cultivate what Raiffeisen himself described as 
Die unbedingste Selbsthiilfe, that the first Darlehnskassenvereine 
were started on a very humble scale. 

Several unique features arrest immediate attention in these 
village loan banks. Their leading principles may be summed 
up as follows : 

(1) The unlimited liability of all members ; 

(2) The absence of shares, and consequently also of divi- 
dends ; 

(3) The granting of loans solely on te personal guarantee 
of members and for productive purposes only. 

(4) The granting of loans for periods up to five or even ten 
years. 

(5) Democratic management by members themselves, no 
one save the cashier receiving any remuneration for their 
services. 

(6) The building up, as quickly as possible, of a reserve 
fund which may never be shared out among the members. 

(7) The establishment of a savings bank in connection with 
the ioan bank, a low rate of interest to be paid on deposits. 

Such are the essential features of the Raiffeisen system, 
which has proved most admirably adapted for the objects that 
the founder had in view. The first point to which the English 
economist will take exception is the unlimited liability clause, 
so opposed to our recognised commercial standard, and, in 
point of fact, it is a condition which outside Germany has 
been more difficult than any other to carry into effect. In 
reality it is not only an absolutely essential condition of success 
under the given circumstances, but it presents no real dangers 
at all. These little loan banks do no banking properly so 
called ; they indulge in no speculative business through which 
funds could be risked, and, as a matter of fact, neither member 
nor creditor has ever lost a penny by them.* Unlimited 
liability is the only alternative at the outset to the possession 
of a certain guaranteed capital, and the very beauty of the 
Raiffeisen banks is that they can be opened fwhere practically 








* See “ People’s Banks,” chap. vi. By H. W. Wolff. Revised edition, 1896. 
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no capital is available. Moreover, unlimited liability provides 
just that element of personal interest in the concern which 
acts as a cement in keeping the associations together. Without 
it individual members would not be so keen in guarding 
against the admission of an undesirable character, or so con- 
scientious in considering the granting of a loan, or so watchful 
that the money when granted was applied to its rightful 
purpose only. 

There is much of the spirit of the old medizval guilds in 
these little Vereine; good conduct is the one essential qualifica- 
tion for admittance ; all must be honest, sober, hard-working, 
God-fearing men and women, and every member must be 
individually known to his fellows, a condition easily insured 
in agricultural districts where the population is stationary, and 
where the bank restricts its operation to a quite small area, 
usually to a single parish. Under such circumstances, the 
personal guarantee, which is the sole security that the 
Raiffeisen banks demand, becomes of appreciable value, and 
the simple note of hand of an honest man has proved in point 
of fact to be an absolutely trustworthy bond. This creation, 
so to speak, of personal security, as an alternative to financial 
guarantees, is one of Raiffeisen’s greatest achievements. It 
springs directly from the principle of unlimited liability, by 
which each member of the society becomes, in a very real 
sense, security for all the others. The Joans are mostly small ; 
they are granted for specific objects only, and there is a 
clause, rarely enforced, by which they may be called in at four 
weeks’ notice, should the borrower fall into idle or drunken 
habits, or show himself in any way unworthy of further confi- 
dence. The punctual quarterly payment of interest—usually 
5 per cent, or 6 per cent.—is strictly enforced, and the loan 
itself is usually repaid in instalments according to a rate 
previously decided upon; but, as has already been said, the 
period of repayment may extend over as many as ten years. 
The interest on loans is devoted to the creation of a reserve fund, 
for at the outset at least no expenses need be incurred save 
for office books, and the possession of such fund gives, of course, 
a necessary stability to the enterprise, and largely increases its 
borrowing powers. Sometimes a small entrance fee is charged 
to members, and in consequence of an Act passed by the 
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Prussian Government with the express purpose of hampering 
Raiffeisen in his economic crusade, he was placed under the 
necessity of issuing small shares to members, But it is clearly 
laid down that no dividends are to be paid to the shareholders, 
and that all profits are to be added to the reserve fund, which, 
in case of the bank being wound up, would have to be handed 
over to some local charity. With such infinite care as this 
did Raiffeisen seek to shut out from his infant institutions the 
dire spirit of commercialisrn. His object was emphatically 
not to provide an easy and lucrative method of investment, 
but to bring cheap credit to the needy. The interests of the 
investor were always subordinated by him to those of the 
borrower, and hence the first use to which a large reserve fund 
was to be put was the reduction of the rate of interest on 
loans. 

As regards the administration of the Raiffeisen banks, it is 
essextially democratic and popular. ‘The executive committee 
elected by the members, and consisting of three or five trust- 
worthy persons, should meet weekly for the considering and 
granting of loans and the receipt of deposits; the council of 
control, on which the executive members may sit, but only in 
the proportion of one in three, meets monthly or quarterly for 
the supervision of the financial operations and the auditing of 
accounts. Finally, an annual meeting of all members, non- 
attendance at which is punished by a small fine, is held for the 
election of officers and other general business, Raiffeisen had 
no positive objection to honorary members on his village 
banks, but he would allow them no share in the administration; 
what he really aimed at was the inclusion of the richer and 
more educated persons in a village community as ordinary 
members, bringing the fruits of a wider experience and busi- 
ness knowledge to the help of the simple peasantry. The 
village priest, the village schoolmaster, the village mayor were. 
in his opinion, indispensable members of a village bank, and 
he always liked to see one or other presiding as chairman at 
the weekly meetings. Moreover, their presence at the outset 
often sufficed to guarantee the money, which, if the members 
could not advance it themselves, had to be borrowed to make 
the first loans. Many a bank has been started with only a 
few hundred ¢halers of borrowed capital. Yet, as a matter of 
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fact, the obtaining of money, which was expected to be the 
greatest, has proved one of the least of the difficulties that the 
banks have had to contend with. From the very outset they 
have enjoyed such an excellent business reputation, and the 
unlimited liability system has inspired such confidence, that 
money has been obtainable on very easy terms. In Italy the 
national savings banks, among the best in Europe, have come 
promptly to the assistance of the little Casse rwrali with loans, 
feeling convinced that they could find no safer investment for 
their capital. Savings banks are, as a rule, opened in connec- 
tion with the loan banks, and are available for all the in- 
habitants of the district, whether members or not. The 
accounts must be kept carefully separate, but the savings banks 
deposits are naturally available for the purposes of the loan 
bank. In some Vereine members agree to make monthly 
deposits, but in the main Raiffeisen felt that for his class of 
clients, 7.c. the very poor, money must be given out before it 
could be taken in, and that saving could only come as the 
result of previous loans. Hence in no case is the existence of 
a loan bank dependent on the receipt of savings. 

For the first twenty years of their existence the Raiffeisen 
banks made but slow progress, partly owing to the incompre- 
hensible opposition of the Prussian Government, which pre- 
sumably smelt communism in co-operation, and partly, one 
regrets to know, owing to the bitter hostility of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch party, who, being in those years at the very height of 
their popularity, would not tolerate a rival scheme even on 
ground which they themselves clearly failed to cover. But 
since 1880 the progress made has been very rapid; the 
Empress Frederick has bestowed imperial patronage on the 
movement, and, according to the most recent statistics, the 
bond fide Raiffeisen banks in Germany alone number to-day 
2,169, many of them, it is true, small and humble in their 
financial operations, but every one of them representing 
facilities for cheap credit brought to the very threshold of the 
peasant’s home, and, as a result, the discomfiture of the Jewish 
usurer. Moreover, the system, with varying modifications, has 
been introduced not only into Italy but into France, Hungary, 
Transylvania, Belgium, Switzerland, and even Russia. To-day, 
in Germany, the village banks of any district are, for greater 
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financial security, federated into a union controlled by a repre- 
sentative council, and nearly all are connected directly with 
the great central bank of Neuwied, which has proved itself a 
most useful intermediary between the loan banks in need of 
money and those in need of a safe investment, besides being 
an invaiuable authority on the proper auditing of the bank 
accounts. Around the banks has also grown up by degrees a 
co-operative association for the supply of agricultural imple- 
ments, seed, manure, &c., together with a co-operative dairy 
and hop-growers’ and vine-growers’ associations. But it is 
essential to bear in mind that all these wider developments, 
though quite admirable when once the village loan banks have 
obtained a firm footing, are not in the least necessary at the 
outset. If the peasant is really to be benefited, and benefited 
in the right way, the work must be begun on a small and 
humble scale, dealing with individuals and not with a class, 
and growing with the growth of public needs. To begin at 
the other end, to establish from above a system of Government 
subventioned State banks backed up by a vast capital which 
is to be distributed in beneficial driblets to needy and deserving 
agriculturists, is only to court disaster of the most crushing 
kind, as both the French and the Italian Governments, though 
animated by the most praiseworthy intentions, have found to 
their respective costs on more than one occasion. 

But it is more than time to turn from the material pros- 
perity of the Raiffeisen banks to their moral results. It is 
necessary to convince an English public of the financial sound- 
ness of any scheme before referring to its moral advantages. 
And yet half at least of Raiffeisen’s wonderful success lay in 
the fact that he cared far more for the latter than the former. 
No philanthropist perhaps has ever been so successful in com- 
pelling material means to contribute so directly to spiritual 
results. He certainly must have combined qualities of head 
and of heart to a very unique degree to have been able to steer 
clear of all the many pitfalls that lay in his path, and it would 
be mere bigotry to deny that his great influence sprang mainly 
from his profoundly religious temperament. A Protestant 
layman of the highest private character, he preached righteous- 
ness and the love of God for over thirty years, giving up all 
his secular employment in order to devote himself to this 
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new crusade in favour of what has been not inaptly termed 
“righteous mammon.” Without introducing any denomina- 
tional test—for his banks have prospered equally in Protestant 
and in Catholic villages—he gave them from the first a strong 
religious bias. With this end in view, he made a point in 
every locality of interesting the parish priest or pastor in the 
scheme, and he always maintained that his banks succeeded 
best there where the local religious leader was at their head. 
His programme in all its details appealed with wonderful 
intensity to the agricultural mind, and possessed the power of 
developing all the best qualities of the race. Very soon the 
members of the loan bank came to be recognised as the dite of 
every village; industry, thrift, sobriety reigned there where 
idleness and indifference had flourished before, while a generous 
esprit de corps, a fraternal sense, a devotion to social service 
were engendered with really marvellous rapidity. Raiffeisen, 
with all his kindness of heart, showed himself inflexibly rigid 
in refusing loans to undeserving applicants, and all unworthy 
members were sternly expelled from the Verein until they 
could furnish satisfactory proofs of amendment. Most remark- 
able of all, and showing on how firm and moral a basis the 
banks were founded, is the fact that their high ideal has in no 
~way degenerated since the death of their founder in 1888, and 
that they have never shown any tendency to sacrifice moral 
aims to purely financial considerations. This is the rock on 
which, after a period of extraordinary prosperity between the 
years 1860 and 1880, many of the Schulze-Delitzsch Popular 
Banks have foundered, at least from the social and democratic 
point of view. Paying large dividends, these Popular Banks 
have inevitably attracted the very class of shareholders that 
Raiffeisen for his part felt it essential to exclude, and, as a 
result, many of them have sunk by degrees into mere joint- 
stock companies, and, dealing more and more in speculative 
business, there have been among them a regrettable number of 
failures. Thrift was the great moral end which Schulze put 
before his followers, and he proved unequal to the very difficult 
task of preventing a laudable striving after thrift from degene- 
rating into a selfish struggle for large dividends and quick 
returns. Raiffeisen, on his side, was fully aware that this was 
the most insidious danger to which his loan banks could be 
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exposed, and he was equally convinced that there was but one 
way of averting it. In an eloquent address delivered at 
Dusseldorf but a few months before his death, he laid stress on 
this very point: 


Let us always remember [he declared] that, unless we keep steadily in 
mind our Christian duties, and unless we are inspired with a serious 
intention of performing them, we shall never succeed in understanding 
the real aim and object of our loan banks, and that without both of the 
above conditions our banks will degenerate into mere financial specula- 
tions, and will rapidly fall to pieces. 


And, again, on another occasion, at Strasburg, after com- 
plaining of the selfishness shown by individual members : 


Money is only the external cement, and even if we were to become pos- 
sessed of the largest possible sums of money it would be of no avail for 
infusing into our village banks their genuine and original spirit. 


The Raiffeisen banks are, in point of fact, Christian social 
guilds, acting up to the Gospel precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself”; and to ignore their essentially religious 
basis, while giving due credit to their financial soundness, 
would be to convey a totally wrong impression of this most 
instructive social development. Some of the most successful 
adaptations of the Raiffeisen system are, moreover, to be found 
in connection with avowedly religious propaganda. The widely 
spread German Bauernvereine or peasants’ associations, which 
have a definite religious basis, are strictly Raiffeisen in economic 
matters, though adding other features. The French Catholic 
banks, founded by M. Louis Durand, an enthusiastic disciple 
of Raiffeisen, and who alone has succeeded in planting unlimited 
liability on French soil, now number 500, and are stated by 
Mr. Wolff, in his recent volume, to be doing splendid financial 
work, in spite of the bitter hostility with which they had to 
contend, owing to their denominational character. In Belgium 
within the last five years the Abbé Mellaerts has not only 
founded some 150 village loan banks, with a steadily increasing 
membership of over 21,000 heads of families, but he has 
affiliated them all in a strong oerenbond or Peasants’ League, 
which has its central offices at Louvain and which confers 
material advantages on its members. In Belgium the village 
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priest sits ex oficio on the local executive committees ; mem- 
bers are pledged to the general support of religion, property, 
and family, and there is little doubt that in those provinces 
in which peasant proprietorship prevails the Boerenbond wil? 
prove the most effective of all weapons for combating the 
spread of socialistic teaching among the agricultural popu- 
lation. Both in spirit and in methods these Belgian banks 
differ in no wise from their German prototypes, and it is as 
an avowed and enthusiastic disciple of Raiffeisen that the 
Abbé Melleerts has entered upon his beneficent mission.* 

In Northern Italy a specially interesting development 
of the Raiffeisen system is at present taking place. Co- 
operative banks of the Schulze-Deiitzsch type, the Banche 
popolari, of which the great bank at Milan is the pioneer, have 
existed for many years, introduced by Professor Luzzatti, of 
Padua, an admirable economist and a man of wide sympathies. 
The Banche popolari are in many ways an improvement on 
their German prototypes; their business management has been 
excellent ; they have successfully enlisted the unpaid services of 
their members, and (by means of their prestiti sull’ onore, 
the most attractive of their features) they have come to the 
assistance of a vast number of poor and deserving persons. 
But to the humble toiler of the soil, crushed almost out of 
existence by the usurer on the one hand and the tax-gatherer 
on the other, it has been once again clearly demonstrated that 
the Raiffeisen system alone can bring the needed relief. The 
first experiment was made, curiously enough, by a young Jewish 
philanthropist, Dr. Leone Wollemborg, at his own home at 
Loreggia, near Padua, where the first Cassa rurale was formed 
in 1883, with thirty-two members, including the parish priest. 
The bank prospered from the first; others were started in suc- 
cession, and there are now in existence some 85 of these rural 
banks, smaller even, as a rule, than their German prototypes, 
practising the strictest economy, restricting their lending powers 
to 500 or 600 lire per individual, but thoroughly sound, 
immensely appreciated by the people, and doing a most useful 
social work, to which the village priests have been first to 





* See “Les Caisses Rurales d’Epargue et de Crédit d’aprés le Systéme 
Raiffeisen,” par ’ Abbé J. F. Mellaerts. Louvain, 1894. 
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testify. But, owinz partly to the fact that their Italian founde 

was of the Jewish faith, and that Venetia, as a purely Catholic 
province, did not lend itself easily to moral, as distinct from , 
religious, influences, the definitely Christian character of the 
German loan banks seems to have been somewhat minimised 
in the Wollemborg Casse rurali. Hence it is not surprising 
that it should have occurred to a zaalous Catholic priest, Don 
Cerutti, of Gambarare, to add all the spiritual force of the 
Catholic Church to the moral force of the Raiffeisen system. 
‘The success has been phenomenal ; a veritable enthusiasm has 
‘een kindled in the peasantry of Northern Italy, and within 
the brief space of four years over 400 of these Catholic co- 
operative village banks have been founded—in Venetia 276, in 
Treviso 82, in Lombardy 76, in Piedmont 47. For the most 
part they are grouped together in unions for further financial 
stability. At Bergamo there has sprung up an Unione Cat- 
tolica Agricola, to which they are affiliated, while the Piccolo 
Credito Bergamasco, a great centre of Catholic social work, 
and itself a Catholic co-operative bank with a very flourishing 
business, makes a special feature of supplying capital to newly- 
founded loan banks on the Raiffeisen system. ‘Thus it is not 
too much to say that the Cerutti banks have opened up new 
possibilities of prosperity for the much-oppressed Italian agri- 
culturists, and they suggest a practical solution of what was 
becoming one of the greatest problems of the day in Italy— 
the desertion of the soil by the peasantry. The demonstrative 
childlike Italians take the greatest possible pride in ‘our 
banks”; we read of aged peasants learning to write in order 
to qualify as members, of village wine-shops decreasing in 
business as the bank deposits grow, of a Cassa rurale effecting a 
greater work of moral regeneration ina village than all the sermons 
of the parroco—this on the testimony of the parvocohimself. Not 
content with the simple loan bank, Don Cerutti has added a co- 
operative agricultural association for the supply of manure, seed, 
farm implements, &c., together with a system of co-operative 
insurance against hail and mortality among cattle, all of which 
have proved of immense benefit to the rural population. Ths 
distinctly Catholic element was clearly necessary in a Catholic 
country to give the required stimulus to activity, and to win 
the entire sympathies of the people. The rules of the Cerutti 
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banks state that no person is eligible who is “ notoriously 
opposed to the Catholic Church and the existing government,” 
thus excluding both Atheists and Anarchists, and it is further 
laid down that the weekly meeting shall open and close with a 
short prayer. Otherwise—it cannot be too often repeated— 
the Cerutti banks are purely Raiffeisen, and financially they are 
absolutely sound. 

Unfortunately there is a reverse side to the picture. The 
establishment and rapid development of these Catholic banks, 
which, as a matter of simple fact, have entirely eclipsed the 
original Wollemborg Casse, has naturally enough excited the 
most bitter hostility in the anti-Catholic camp, and an angry 
controversy has been raging in the Italian press on the subject. 
The religious situation in Italy is unhappily so strained, and 
the chasm that separates the Catholic from the anti-Catholic 
so profound, that any form of what we in England call “ un- 
denominational philanthropy ” is a practical impossibility. If 
the Casse rurali had not been adopted by the Church as a 
valuable weapon of social reform, they would certainiy have 
been captured by the free-thinkers and the masonic lodges, 
and worked in their own interest. Professor Luzzatti, indeed, 
who, unlike Schulze in Germany, had always welcomed the 
introduction of the Raiffeisen banks into Italy, was personally 
anxious to extend the financial patronage of his large Banche 
pogolare to the new Catholic village banks, but his own non- 
Catholic supporters were the. first to protest against his action, 
and the circumstances of the case seem to have made it 
impossible for the Catholic banks to have entered into 
financial relations with him. So the breach between the two 
camps grows ever wider. ‘To Raiffeisen alone seems to have 
been given the supreme talent of exciting no religious contro- 
versy among his disciples. In France, in Italy, in Belgium, 
it has been otherwise. Happily these religious antagonisms, 
deeply as they are to be deplored, do not permanently affect 
the groundwork of the edifice or destroy the essential charity 
that pervades the scheme. The development of these Catholic 
banks can only be retarded; their ultimate success cannot be 
a matter of doubt. In England, the banks, if established, 
would probably tend to the Teutonic undenominational form ; 
in Ireland they would undoubtedly succeed best as frankly 
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Catholic, under the guidance of the parish priest. The 
material circumstances of the Irish and the Italian peasantry 
are very similar, for in Italy of to-day few peasants are 
proprietors, and they hold their land on various systems of 
tenure, enjoying often a very limited security, and it should 
always be remembered—what Protestants, as a rule, fail to 
understand—that not to be definitely Catholic in a Catholic 
country means practically not to be Christian at all. And in 
its Christianity lies the very essence of the Raiffeisen system. 
It is its Christianity that differentiates it from every other 
economic scheme of social regeneration, that exercises so 
beneficent an influence on the lives of those who submit to its 
ruling, and that causes it to appeal with singular persuasive- 
ness to minds of the most opposing schools of thought. 
Above all, it is its Christianity that has kept it pure from all 
taint of selfish greed, and that enables it to come into such 
close touch with the needs of the very poor. To know the 
Raiffeisen banks is tolovethem, M. Eugéne Rostaud, writing 
in 1891 after a visit to Northern Italy, speaks of them as 
“une attachante institution dont Vhumilité est la beauté”; 
and Mr. Henry W. Wolff, who has made himself their 
special champion, and in his enthusiasm is ready to applaud 
them even in their most Catholic and denominational form, 
sums up his personal feeling towards them in words so true 
and so sympathetic that I cannot do better than re-echo them 
at the close of my article: 


There is a peculiar charm [he writes]* attaching to that system 
which makes those who become thoroughly acquainted with it prize and 
love it like none other. It stoops so low. It helps so much with the 
heart as well as with the head. 

VireiniA M. CrAwrorn. 





* See “People’s Banks,” chap. xiv. By H. W. Wolff. Revisededition. 1896. 
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Art. IIL—RICHARD ROLLE, THE HERMIT. 


Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole, an English 
Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by C. 
Horstman, late Professor in the University of Berlin. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Vol. I. 1895. 
Vol. IT. 1896. 


UST now the whole English world is looking for evidence 
of progress, material, moral, intellectual, religious, or 
scientific; and under pretext of glorifying our Queen and the 
Victorian era, we are congratulating each other and ourselves, 
It is, however, neither wise nor seemly to stand aloof, if we 
can join in the chorus without either vanity or hypocrisy ; 
and the volumes named at the head of this article betoken 
progress both literary and religious. 

A hundred years ago the labours of Ritson, Percy and 
Tyrwhitt had spread some knowledge of the romance and 
ballad poetry of the fifteenth century; yet that knowledge 
must have been very superficial when a man like Horace 
Walpole could be deceived by Chatterton’s forgeries. Besides 
this, whatever knowledge there was of old English was 
confined to the literature of war and love. Even in our own 
century, when Mr. Thorpe translated the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
of the ‘Codex Exoniensis,” he considered that the religious 
pieces ‘“ possessed little attraction for any class of readers” 
except the philologist. No one then would have thought it 
worth his while to print, for very few would have cared to 
read, the religious literature of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, whether in prose or verse. With the Victorian era 
came the day of the historical and literary societies, which 
have managed by subscriptions to bring to light the religious 
poems of our ancestors, so long neglected; though in doing 
this philology has been a stronger motive than a desire to 
study candidly the history of religious thought and feeling. 
At length Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., without seeking 
the help of any society, believe that they may count upon a 
public, in England, America, and Germany, sufficiently large 
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to justify the publication of these two magnificent volumes of 
old Yorkshire writers, which seem to be only the first fruits of 
a library of early English authors. It is evident from their 
contents, as well as from Mr. Horstman’s learned Introduc- 
tions, that interest is now well awakened in the matter, no 
less than in the form, of medizeval compositions. The editor 
has, of course, no sympathy with the doctrines or the practices 
which he has brought to light, except in so far as he regards 
them as links in a chain of progress. Yet we are not inclined 
to quarrel with him on that account, since he has given us 
ample means to form our own judgment. Rolle, who is 
taken as the leader of the Yorkshire school, died in 1349. 
Mr. Horstman in one place assigns the date of his birth as 
“‘about, or shortly before, 1300,” in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire ; * but in another he writes, ‘“ R. Rolle died in 1349 
an old man, and his earlier life belongs to the thirteenth 
century.” t As a German philosopher Mr. Horstman writes 
with no trace of the narrow-mindedness to which we are so 
accustomed in English editors of Catholic literature. It has 
been said that the Germans taught us to know Shakespeare. 
There is less exaggeration in saying that they are striving 
zealously to make us esteem our native ascetics and our 
religious poets. It is doubtful, indeed, whether many readers 
will jcin with Mr. Horstman in giving to Richard Rolle the 
title of “An English Father of the Church,” or even of a 
Father of the English Church. His editor speaks of him as 
“one of the greatest of English writers,” as “the first to 
employ the vernacular,” and ‘the true father of English 
literature.” This certainly savours of the enthusiasm of an 
editor; for the ‘‘Ancren Riwle” was already a century old 
when Rolle addressed his spiritual daughters. Many will 
probably contest ‘‘ the originality and depth of thought” so 
praised by Mr. Horstman; but every reader will gladly 
acknowledge “the truth and tenderness of his feeling, the 
vigour and eloquence of his prose, the grace and beauty of his 
verse.” If an author may be “damned with faint praise,” he 
may be rendered ridiculous by too much eulogy. Mr. Horst- 





* Introd. vol. ii. p. 5. 
+ Preface to the metrical translation of the Psalms, which, though very 
archaic, Mr. Horstman thinks may have been made by Rolle in his youth. 
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man declares that Rolle “‘has rendered greater service to his 
country and to the world at large than all the great names of 
his time.” What is there to justify such an estimate? <A 
large part of our hermit’s writings are only translations or 
adaptations of St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, and of Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, or popular expositions of the various 
catechetical formularies put out in Latin by authority. He 
wrote some Latin treatises, but he had little theological 
training. Though he was born within a quarter of a century 
of the death of St. Thomas, we find in his writings few signs 
of the Angelic Doctor’s guidance. Mr. Horstman considers 
that “ Richard Rolle represents the protest of the heart against 
the subtleties of Duns Scotus.” This may be so, but it 
is not to the praise of Richard to say, with his admiring yet 
candid editor, that ‘‘ he is quite as excessive on the side of 
feeling as Duns Scotus on that of intellect; indeed, he is all 
feeling, enthusiasm, inspiration, unrestrained by reasoning or 
any exterior rule; without method or discrimination.* 

And again, considering the large number of saints, both 
men and women, and of eminent spiritual writers who had 
immediately preceded him, and considering that he was con- 
temporary of St. Elzear and St. Delpbine, St. Geztrude, St. 
John Colombini, St. Elizabeth of Portugal, St. Brigid of 
Sweden, St. Roch, St. Juliana de’ Falconieri (not to mention 
holy popes, bishops, and priests), who, in different states of 
life, were teaching, some by words, and all by acts, the highest 
degrees of charity to God and man, I am at a loss to under- 
stand in what sense Mr. Horstman can affirm of Richard Rolle 
that he “ rediscovered love,” that he “reopened the inner eye 
of man,” that he “ broke the hard crust that had gathered 
round the heart of Christianity by formalism and exteriority, 
and restored the free flow of spiritual life.” Still less can I 
admit that ‘‘he broke the way for the Reformers, and was the 
predecessor of Wicliffe and Luther; though to his credit it 
must be said (adds his editor) that he himself never left, or 
meant to leave, the unity of the Church.” Mr. Horstman is 
admirably candid, and affixes to this passage the following 
note: “ His difference from Wicliffe is briefly this—he is all 





* Introd. to vol. i. p. 13. + Ibid. vol. ii. p. 35. 
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love, Christ-like ; Wicliffe is all hatred, negation.” Does not the 
antithesis require “ devil-like”? and, if so, how could Richard 
Rolle have been Wicliffe’s precursor? I trust Mr. Horstman 
will not be offended when I say that his words just quoted, 
and many others of the Dissertation prefixed to his first 
volume, remind me of a saying of Tom Hood’s: 


A German is not content to take an airing on his hobby in a steady 
old gentlemanly sort of way. He gives it a double feed of metaphysical 
beans, jumps on its bare back, throws the bridle over its ears, applies his 
lighted pipe to its tail, and does not think he is riding till he is ran away 
with.* 


If this quotation is disrespectful to one to whom I am sin- 
cerely grateful, let me hasten to make amends. I have men- 
tioned these volumes as a proof of progress, both in literature 
and philosophy; and I will try to illustrate the greatness of 
that progress. In 1823 William Hone published a book 
called ‘‘ Ancient Mysteries Described, especially English Miracle 
Plays.” He felt himself obliged to apologise continually for 
his fad, that he should print and illustrate such old-world 
nonsense. He had made “accidental acquaintance with such 
literature in childhood,” and so it had grown dear to him. 
He had no more serious purpose than “to amuse good- 
natured readers.” If he laments the destruction of old MSS. 
at the suppression of the monasteries, he at once consoles 
himself and his readers with the reflection that “in the 
economy of the Reformation the ruthless deed was perhaps an 
essential preparation for the mighty knowledge that submerged 
the superstition of a thousand years.” It is perhaps needless 
to say that in 1823 Mr. Hone could not rightly decipher his 
old MSS., and his only notion of illustrating the miracle plays 
was to draw continually from a common-place book, into 
which for years he had been collecting every story or extrava- 
gance that might prove our forefathers to have been idiots. 
He had to mention hermits, and the spirit of the first quarter 
of our century could suggest nothing better than the fol- 
lowing : 


Dislike to clean linen was a peculiar mark of piety, and dirty hermits 





* Hood’s “ Up the Rhine.” 
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emitted the odour of sanctity. Though their holiness was so violently 
hated by the devil that he took the trouble to assault and tempt them in 
the holes of the earth and trunks of old trees where they inhabited, yet 
it was rewarded with visits to their chosen abodes from all the orders of 
heaven. They who turned their backs upon the concerns of life were 
especial favourites above. 


This is but an average specimen of the ribaldry of those days. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, for the greater part of the 
English nation, the records of old English saints, as St. Guthlac, 
St. Godric, St. Dunstan, were only used to furbish up this 
kind of stupid fun. How different the language of Professor 
Horstman in 1896. Of an English hermit he writes as fol- 
lows : 


Richard Rolle was one of the most remarkable men of his time—yea, 
of history. It is a strange and not very creditable fact that one of the 
greatest of Englishmen has hitherto been doomed to oblivion. In 
other cases the human beast first crucifies and then glorifies or deifies 
the nobler minds who, swayed by the Spirit, do not live as others live, 
in quest of higher ideals by which to benefit the race. He, one of the 
noblest champions of humanity—a hero, a saint,a martyr in this cause— 
has never had his resurrection yet. 


This new appreciation is not a mere change of fashion. 
It is founded on a knowledge of historic facts instead of silly 
jgnorance. I quote again from William Hone by way of 
contrast with M. Horstman. He tells us on the authority 
of Robinson’s “ Ecclesiastical Researches,” that “ an ecclesiastic 
of eminence was asked what were the ten commandments. 
He replied that there was no such book in the library.” The 
same worthies—Ttobinson and Hone—add that Martin Luther 
never saw a Bible till after he was twenty-one yéars old, and 
had taken a degree in arts. Now, Mr. Horstman publishes 
several commentaries on the ten commandments, as well as on 
the two great precepts of the love of God and of the 
neighbour. Some of these are by priests, but others more 
full and remarkable by the lay-hermit Richard. And of him 
we are told that when a boy at Oxford “his studies were 
chiefly given to Holy Scripture and theology,” * though he left 
the university to become a hermit at the age of nineteen. 








* Introd. to vol. ii. p. 6. 
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This collection of the Yorkshire writers—“ Richard Rolle 
and his Followers”—is a stupendous work, whether we 
consider the bold enterprise of the publishers or the labours 
of the editor. The first volume contains ten pages of Intro- 
duction and four hundred and forty-three of text, the second 
volume has forty of Introduction and four hundred and fifty- 
eight of text. The paper is thin but opaque and excellent, 
the print very small yet exquisitely clear. There are fifty or 
more lines on a page. The cost of the material production 
must have been enormous, considering the speciality and 
variety of type and that scarce one word in five is 
spelt in modern English fashion. I have nevertheless 
not been able to discover a word that suggests a misread- 
ing of his MS. by the editor or a slip of the printer left 
uncorrected. The printing, execiited in Leipzig, is admir- 
able. The heart faints at the thought of the labours of Mr. 
Horstman in copying and collating his MSS. and revising his 
proofs. 

The contents of these volumes are very miscellaneous. They 
are described as the writings of Richard Rolle and his 
followers. Among these are especially mentioned John 
Catering and John Myrk, William Nassynton, and Walter 
Hilton. Other pieces are anonymous. All belong to the 
Yorkshire school. Mr. Horstman has, however, given from 
other MSS. transcriptions into Midland and Southern dialects, 
and in some cases the form in which portions were printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1506. The various pieces are in prose 
or verse. They were intended for religious men and women, 
for hermits and ancresses, and for the people in general. 
They are therefore of many kinds—mystic treatises on 
contemplation and simple explanations of the commandments ; 
meditations on the Last Things, on Purgatory, popular songs 
and hymns, and even a charm for the toothache, though this 
is not attributed to Richard Rolle, Toothache is supposed to 
come from a diabolical or mysterious worm that has got at 
the root, and it is conjured by the spear of Longinus, by Our 
Lord’s hat of thorns, by Our Lord Himself, and his twelve 
Apostles, by Our Lady and her ten maidens, by St. Margaret 
and St. Katharine, “‘ With alle the wordis mare and _ lesse, 
With the office of the Messe,” to begone to the earth and 
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stone.* This is less concise, though certainly more pious, 
than a charm known to be in use at the present day: 


Toothache, farewell, 
Till we meet in hell. 


But I am imitating Mr. William Hone; so I hasten to say 
that the poetry of these volumes is of a very different kind 
from the above. Both prose and verse are marked by the 
utter absence of any controversial sentence or turn of phrase, 
by which we are reminded that Wicliffe and the Lollards had 
not yet appeared in England. 

My object in this notice is neither to discuss the special 
merits of Richard Rolle nor to draw philological conclusions, 
but merely to indicate what will be found by those willing to 
pursue the study of these relics of young England. I must 
therefore combat a difficulty that will arise in the minds of 
many after glancing at a few pages of such a book as this: 
“‘T could get on as well,” they will say, “ with a Greek chorus 
or an ode of Pindar.” I assure them that a few half-hours 
study will make them feel quite differently. The strange 
spelling will have become familiar; queer-looking words, 
being pronounced aloud or carefully scrutinised, will generally 
reveal their derivation ; some indeed will require a glossary, 
but not so many as in the modern Scotch of Scott or Burns.t 
Inflections will demand some study; yet ought not every 
English-speaking man or woman of education to know some- 
thing of the formation of the language? Let the reader judge 
from the following specimens whether the difficulties are 


formidable : 


Think on that hali gretyng that Gabriel made to that maiden Mari in 
Nazareth, how ioiful she was in bodi and saule in that tyme; she was 
thorugh that gretyng with assent fulfillid of grace, that she wan might 
and power in heven and erth and hell; and on hire (her) hingis al this 
werldis hele and restoring of thas (those) that fell. Think on the birth 
of hire childe, how she bare him without sorugh and site (sorrow and 
sighing) that all other wymen has kyndli (naturally) in tyme of birth, 
and sche clene maiden after. Think when he borne was, thai laid him 
in a crib bifore an ox and an asse; other credil had he nane. Was ther 





* Vol. ii. appendix. 
+ Perhaps the glossary, which is here lacking, will be supplied at the end of 


the series. 
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nane to serve him of light with torches, as men dose bifore grete lordis; 
forthi come a fire fra heven that lightid the howse he was in and 
Bethleem ; and angels come fra heven to syng the child o slepe with a 
meri stevyn (voice). Think how iii kynges come fra ferre landis thorugh 
wissyng (guidance) of a sterne, and offird him gold, rekils, and mirre ; 
think how sweteli the child on thaim smylid, and with his loveli ien 
sweteli on thaim lokid. Think how poreli his moder was clad when the 
kynges before hire knelid; for on hir sche hed bot a (one) white smoke 
(smock) as this clerkis sais, mare til hill (cover) hir with then (than) to 
schewing of pride. Think how his moder come with him to the temple; 
to make the offring of clensynge, and bowid to fulfill the lawe, as (as if) 
thai sinful were. Think the alde preste Symeon toke the childe in his 
armes and blissid god; for thare he sagh (saw) thorugh steryng of the 
hali gaste the salveour of al this werlde betwene his handes, and praied 
that he might passe oute of this werld, “for mine ien sees that (that 
which) the folk sal save.” Think of that sorugh his moder had when 
sche missed him and soght him iii daies, and then fande him sittand 
amange the maisters, herand and sperand («sking) of poyntis of the 
lawe. Think how he come to be cristenid of sayn Jone, how the hali 
gaste light thar on him in liknes of a dowve, the fader thar with voice 
recordid that he was his son. Think how he halowid wedlaik in 
architriclynes howes, and thare, to schew that he was almighti god, 
chaungid water into wyne,” &c. 


Surely this is more easy to read than much of the Yankee 
dialect recorded by Bret Hart or Mark Twain, and the spell- 
ing less repulsive than the reform proposed by Pitman ! 

The following sample of eremitical teaching retains the old 
words, but is divested of the old spelling. 


It was an holy man besought God to send him grace. Such virtues 
to use as were best to life and to soul. Then appeared Our Lord Jesus, 
God’s Son, to him and said : Give thine heart to me and a penny to the 
poor for the love of me, and it shall like me better than (if) thou give all 
the gold of this world after thy day. Weep a tear with thine eye, 
thinking on my passior, «nd it shall like me better than (if) thou wept 
as much water as is iv the sea for anger or for tene (grief) of loss of 
world’s chattels. Forbeay a wicked word of thine even-Christian and it 
shall like me better than (if) thou beat thyself with as many rods as 
grow in an acre of land. Keep thee out of sin with all thy might and 
it shall like me better than (if) thou find nine knights warring upon the 
Saracens evermore lying about my sepulchre, and thou for to lie in sin. 
Have ruth and pity of thy even-Christian, and it shall like me better 
than (if) thou fasted forty winters, three days in the week, bread and 
water. Visit the poor and the sick, speaking all goodness, and it shall 
like me better than (if) thou go barefoot, that the way run blood after 
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thy feet. Do no wrong to no man, neither harm nor shame, and it shalt 
like me better than (if) thou every day make a new church. 


If the student will compare the English of the first half of 
the fourteenth century with that of the early years of the 
thirteenth century in the ‘“‘ Ancren Riwle,” he will see, that at 
least as great a transformation took place in our language in 
that one century as in the six centuries that have since 
elapsed. This is still more apparent in the poetry. Though 
not “ the father of English literature,” yet Richard Rolle may 
have influenced both prose and verse, as every skilled and 
popular writer must do. ‘There is, however, nothing to show 
that he formed or modified it to any great extent. He was 
not a man of letters, like Spenser, striving to mould or polish 
a rugged speech. He used it as he found it. In his poetry 
it is improbable that he introduced any new measure or metre. 
To have done so would be to have frustrated his purpose. 
He wished to popularise sacred poetry, in order to banish 
profane love-songs. In his treatise on the “ Form of Perfect 
Living,” he places among the sins of the tongue, ‘to syng 
secular sanges and luf thaim.”* It was therefore necessary to 
adopt the same metres and tunes. One of his songs even 
takes up the popular catch-words, ‘‘When Adam delved and 
Eve span,” and “ Spur, if thou wilt speed,” while each stanza 
ends with the meaningless yet familiar refrain, ‘‘ With I and 
EK,” or “ With E and I.” One stanza will suffice as a specimen 
of this little ballad : 


What may this be, that I here se, the fayrehede of thi face ? 

Thi ble sa bryght, thi mayn, thi myght, thi mowth that mire mase ? 
Al mon as was, to powder passe, to dede (death) when thou gase, 

A grysely geste (guest) bese than thi breste, in armes til embrase ; 
With I and E, syker thou be, there es nane, I the hete (promise), 
Of al thi kyth, wald slepe the with, a nyght under schete. 


The reader will notice here that, although rhyme had long 
since taken the place of alliteration as the constituent of poetic 
form, alliteration was still retained as an ornament of verse, 
far beyond its use in modern poetry. Byron thus describes 
a young lady: 





* I. 23. 
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She was a Catholic too; sincere, austere, 

As far as her own gentle heart allow’d, 

And deem’d that fallen worship far more dear 
Perhaps because ’t was fallen; her sires were proud 
Of deeds and days when they had fill’d the ear 

Of nations, and had never bent or bow'd 

To novel power ; and, as she was the last, 

She held their oid faith, and old feelings fast. 


In these beautiful lines the alliteration is unusually profuse, 
though most effective, but in Rolle it sometimes gives the 
character to his verse, and often to his prose. There is a 
poem on the Passion, describing its various stages, and in- 
tended to connect its incidents with the different hours of the 
day, and the recital of the various portions of the Divine Office. 
At the opening of each stanza our Blessed Redeemer is saluted 
by an alliterative title, as My truest Treasure, My Hope of my 
hele (health) My Salve of my sare, My dereworthy Darling, 
My pereles Prince. Oae stanza must suffice. 


My Tender of my fose,* sa fonden (tried) in the felde. 
Sa lufly lyghtand at the evensang-tyde ; 

Thi moder and hir menzhef unlaced thi scheld, 

Al weped that thar were, thi woundes was sa wyde. 


Surely these are beautiful images—the Divine Warrior 
detached from the Cross compared to a victorious yet bleeding 
knight having his shield unlaced by his attendants; and the 
Crucifix itself lighting up the soul as the lamp atevensong. As 
regards the alliteration I should consider it both as a proof of 
the popular taste still clinging to the older forms, and as a 
help to memory, for these hymns were to be recited silently or 
gently chanted in the cell of the recluse or in the dimly 
lighted churches. 

I trust that this slight notice may increase the number of 
the students of these important volumes, and that both editor 
and publishers may be encouraged to continue their toils and 
enterprise in the treasure troves of our ancient literature. 

T. E. BripGett, C.SS.R. 





* Defender against my foes. + Company. 
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Art. IV.—LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 


Life of Gordon. By Demetrius C. BovuiGer. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


HE epic of Gordon’s life, the great military romance of our 
times, is now set sufficiently far back in the past to be 
seen in true historical perspective. Nor does either his cha- 
racter or career lose when viewed athwart a less distorting 
medium than the haze of blood and tears through which the 
living Gordon passed into the ranks of the immortals. A 
Bayard in arms, a Vincent de Paul in charity, half paladin, 
half condottiere, he stands out amid the records of our prosaic 
age haloed by such a glamour as surrounds the legendary 
figures of antiquity. 

Mr. Boulger has therefore done well in letting distance 
soften the fierce light that beats on the life and actions of 
such a man, while still seen in the foreground of the immediate 
past, before attempting to submit them tothe calmer judgment 
of a later public. Lapse of time can deprive the events 
treated of none of their dignity or importance, while it enables 
him to set them before our eyes in their true proportions, and, 
as it were, in proper focus. His task as a biographer he has 
performed, in one sense, admirably, since his narrative of General 
Gordon’s active life is fascinating in interest, and faultless in 
arrangement. Of the inner man we have, on the other hand, 
no presentment whatever, and find no more than a casual hint 
of that religious exaltation which was the keynote of Gordon’s 
character, making him seem to his detractors a madman, and 
to his admirers a saint. Were we not already sufficiently 
familiar with the subject to supply from other sources the 
element missing here, we might read Mr. Boulger’s two 
volumes from cover to cover without suspecting that he was 
writing of a man swayed by other than worldly motives, or 
holding other than the worldling’s creed. Yet shut out from 
comprehension of his intense spiritual convictions, we miss all 
that gave meaning and purpose to Gordon’s life, as though 
watching a piece of machinery in action without a glimpse of 
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the driving power behind it. It was his vivid faith in the 
unseen that gave him, not only his wonderful influence over 
the minds of others, but the still greater power of self-disci- 
pline which rendered a temperament fiery to violence a source 
of strength instead of weakness. 

Yet there is no lack of material for the elucidation of even 
so. complex a character, for Gordon had that power of self- 
revelation which is one of the notes of genius. The diary 
published in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s volume, ‘‘ Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa,” and the later journals of the siege of Khartum, 
are a literal transcript of his most intimate thoughts, conveyed 
with startling directness and with the absolute unreserve of a 
perfectly transparent nature. His biographer has therefore 
deliberately elected to show us one side of his nature alone, 
leaving us to read into his pages what we have already learned 
from other authorities. 

The story he tells, even with this portion of its interest 
eliminated, is rich in the dramatic element of surprise, and 
lofty from the scale of its theatre of action. Could any sooth- 
sayer have cast the horoscope of the child born on January 28, 
1833, the son of a soldier, and descendant of a fighting race, 
but without prospect of fortune or advancement, how incredible 
would have seemed the tale unfolded. For the stars must 
have told that he shouid hold the fate of empires in the hollow 
of his hand, and cast his sword into the balance to decide the 
future of continents, that his word should be law to many 
tribes and peoples, and that he should end a career dazzling 
beyond the dreams of ambition, as the central figure of the 
world’s history, in a defeat more glorious than victory, and in 
a death converted by its self-sacrifice into a crowning apothe- 
osis. Nor was it the least strange part of his strange destiny, 
that he should never, after his early apprenticeship to arms in 
the Crimean War, unsheath his sword in the service of his 
own country, but should always appear in some great crisis of 
a people’s fate, as the forlorn hope of humanity. 

The drama of Gordon’s life divides itself naturally into three 
great acts, separated by interludes whose secondary activities 
might have given full scope to the energies of a lesser man. 
The first of these main periods of action comprises the 
campaigns against the Taeping rebels in China, from March 
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1863 to April 1864, which first brought his military genius 
prominently before the world. The second includes his two 
administrations of the Sudan from February 1874 to December 
1876, and from February 1877 to the close of 1879. The 
third and last epoch of his life was his tragic mission to 
Khartum, where he was to end his military career as he had 
begun it, with a great siege. On all three occasions he stands 
out a solitary and luminous figure on a background black with 
disaster, the champion of suffering humanity in a dire 
emergency. On all, too, he had not merely to lead armies, 
but to improvise them out of the most unpromising material, 
while combating, not merely the enemy in the field, but the 
treachery of colleagues and subordinates. No man has ever 
trod the dizzy heights of earthly pre-eminence with so little 
taint of earthly dross upon his motives and aims, and none has 
handed down a more lofty ideal of human greatness to pos- 
terity. It is the highest tribute that can be paid to his 
native country, to say that only England, with its happy 
blend of three widely differing nationalities, could have given 
him to the greater world which claimed his services on behalf 
of the whole human race. 

China, the first land to adopt him as her own, he reached 
in September 1860, when in his twenty-eighth year. The 
fighting round Pekin was then practically over, but the young 
Captain of Engineers accompanied a detachment of British 
troops sent under General Staveley to Shanghai, to protect that 
great emporium of trade against the encroachments of the 
Taeping rebels, who had been for many years making Southern 
China the scene of horrors and atrocities unsurpassed in 
history. They had ceased to respect the terms of a convention 
under which they had undertaken to leave unmolested the 
country round Shanghai for a distance of thirty miles, and 
their approach constituted a formidable menace to the safety 
of the city. The desultory operations of the English force in 
its defence had, as their principal result, to give prominence 
to the professional ability of Captain Gordon, and to provide 
him with an inestimable course of training for his future 
services, in the task entrusted to him of mapping the country 
comprised within the thirty miles radius. 

The cruelties and sufferings witnessed by him in the course 
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of these preliminary experiences, moulded him, too, for the 
enterprise, by impressing on him the conviction that in com- 
bating the rebellion he was fighting the battle of humanity. 


The hardest heart [he writes] would have been touched by the misery 
of these poor, harmless people, for whatever may be said of their rulers, 
no one can deny that the Chinese peasantry are the most obedient, quiet, 
and industrious people in the world. 


His chance of exerting his great powers on their behalf 
came, when his own government consented to the loan of his 
services to China, for the command of an Anglo-Chinese legion 
raised by the Chinese merchants of Shanghai for their own 
defence. This force, numbering between 4000 and 5000 men, 
had done little under Burgevine and Ward, its former leaders, 
to deserve the name of “ Chun, Chen, Chiin,” or Ever Vic- 
torious Army, so magniloquently and, as it turned out, pro- 
phetically bestowed on it. When Gordon took its command, 
on March 25, 1863, he had not only to restore its morale, 
undermined by defeat, but to quell open mutiny before at- 
tempting to carry out the scheme of operations projected by 
him. How he converted the rabble into an army, and led it 
from victory to victory by the spell of his personal magnetism, 
is a tale which, though oft told, bears telling again, as Mr. 
Boulger has told it, in a simple and lucid narrative of facts 
which need no rhetorical amplification. A sketch map of the 
theatre of war would have much enhanced the interest of this, 
as well as of later portions of his book. 

Gordon’s plan of campaign, to restore to its legitimate sense 
a phrase degraded by misuse, was to cut off the enemy from 
his communications with the sea and the Yangtsekiang, thus 
rolling up the rebellion towards the interior. Its execution 
involved the storming of a number of strongly fortified posi- 
tions, defended by ditches and stockades, as well as by inter- 
secting rivers and canals. The latter circumstance Gordon 
turned to his own advantage by the organisation of a small 
flotilla to co-operate in his exploits, with which the name of 
the little steamer Hyson in particular will always be associated. 

The crowning achievement of the war was the capture of 
the great city of Soochow, the positions round which were held 
by 20,000 men, with supporting columns of nearly equal 
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strength at two adjacent points. Here, tpo, the initiative of 
the leader of the Ever Victorious army was hampered by the 
necessity for acting in concert with General Ching, the com- 
mander of the Imperialist forces, who grudged the chance of 
victory to his foreign colleague. Mr. Boulger cites an English 
traveller for the subjoined description of the beleagured city. 


Further than the eye could penetrate in the misty morning stretched 
the grizzled walls of Soochow, a city celebrated for ages in the history of 
China for its size, population, wealth, and luxury, but now stripped of 
its magnificence, and held by an army of Taeping banditti against the 
Imperial forces. To the right and left, mile after mile, rose the line of 
lofty wall and grey turret, while above all appeared not only the graceful 
pagodas which have been for ages the boast of Soochow, and the dense 
foliage of secular trees—the invariable glory of Chinese cities—but also 
the shimmering roofs of newly-decorated palaces, confidently occupied by 
the vainglorious leaders of the rebellion. The proximity of the rebel 
lines became apparent with surprising suddenness, for, following their 
usual custom, they greeted the rising sun with a simultaneous display of 
gaudy banners above the line of their entrenchments. The mud walls 
they had thrown up in advance, scarcely distinguishable before, were now 
marked out by thousands of flags of every colour from black to crimson, 
while behind them rose the jangling roll of gongs and the murmurs of 
an invisible multitude. 


It was after the fall of Soochow, at the close of the year 
1863, that there occurred that tragical episode of the war, the 
treacherous execution by the Chinese authorities of the nine 
Wangs, or kings, as to which Mr. Boulger’s narrative corrects 
some popular misapprehensions. Thus, while Sir Henry 
Gordon had already contradicted the story that his brother, 
enraged at the massacre of the prisoners, to whose safety he 
considered his own honour pledged, went in ‘search of the 
Futai, Li Hung Chang, in order to slay him with his own hand, 
his latest biographer declares that he would certainly have seized 
him as a hostage for their safety so long as he believed their fate 
still hung in the balance. It was on Sir Halliday Macartney 
that the task devolved of bearing the Futai’s message of 
apology, and Mr. Boulger describes as follows the tragical scene 
that occurred when he reached the headquarters of his com- 
patriot at dead of night. 


After a short time, and before day had really broken, Gordon sent down 
word that he would see him, and Macartney went upstairs to an ill-lighted 
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room, where he found Gordon sitting on his bedstead. He found him 
sobbing, and before a word was exchanged, he stooped down, and taking 
something from under the bedstead, held it up in the air, exclaiming, “Do 
you see that? Do you see that?” The light through the small Chinese 
windows was so faint that Macartney had some difficulty in recognising 
what it was, when Gordon again exclaimed, ‘“‘It is the head of the Lar 
Wang, foully murdered!” and with that, burst into hysterical tears. 


With a mind thus momentarily unhinged by passion, argu- 
ment and remonstrance were unavailing. Those of the emissary 
of peace were finally cut short with the brusque retort: “I 
will have none of your tame counsels!” followed swift as peal 
on flash by the prompt order for the Hyson to get her steam up, 
and for a detachment of infantry to prepare to attack the Futai 
in his camp. Macartney had no resource left save to borrow a 
horse and gallop on to give warning to the latter of what was 
coming, raising what happily proved to be a false alarm. Saner 
counsels prevailed over Gordon’s tornado mood when he had 
led his force about half way to their goal, and he subsequently 
consented to withdraw his resignation, in view of the straits in 
which he would have left China. The tempestuous episode 
ended characteristically in the complete reconciliation of the 
parties. They met for the first time, at the end of some months, 
at an official breakfast at Li Hung Chang’s residence in cap- 
tured Soochow, and Major Gordon, who had penned an unjusti- 
fiably severe despatch on Sir Halliday Macartney’s intervention 
in the matter, made him the reparation he demanded in a full 
and public recantation. 

When Gordon sheathed his sword, after the capture of Chan- 
chufu in May 1864, his work was so thoroughly done that the 
conclusion of the war might safely be left to the Imperialist 
forces. The Ever Victorious army was accordingly disbanded 
before June 1. The subsequent fall of Nankin and the execu- 
tion of the Taeping leaders terminated a revolt in the course of 
which 600 cities are said to have been destroyed, and sixteen out of 
the eighteen provinces of China devastated by a ruthless civil war. 
The English officer’s view of his own share in its suppression 
is conveyed in the following characteristic passage from one of 
his letters : 


I have the satisfaction of knowing that the end of the rebellion is at 
hand, while, had [ remained inactive, it might have lingered on for years. 
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Ido not care a jot about my promotion, or what people may say. I 
know [ shall leave China as poor as I entered it, but with the knowledge 
that through my wea‘ instrumentality upwards of eighty to one hundred 
thousand lives have been spared. I want no further satisfaction than 
this. 


His military achievements at the head of the Ever Victorious 
army are appraised as follows by his biographer : 


Among all the deeds of his varied and remarkable career, he never 
succeeded to quite the same degree in winning fame and in commanding 
success. At Khartum the eyes of the world were on him, but the Mahdi 
was allowed to remain victorious, and the Sudan still awaits fresh con- 
quest. But during the two Taeping campaigns he was completely suc- 
cessful, and closed his work with an unqualified triumph. It was the only 
occasion when he led an army in the field, and proved his claim to be con- 
sidered a great commander. Of serious warfare it may be said to have 
been his last experience, for his own Government was very careful to give 
him no active military employment, garrison, and even consular duties 
being deemed more suitable for this victorious leader than the conduct of 
any of those little expeditions, beginning with the Red River and Ashanti, 
for which he was pre-eminently qualified; and under the Khedive he 
controlled an army without ever finding a real foe. Gordon’s title to rank 
among skilful military commanders rests on his conduct at the head of 
the Ever Victorious army during the Taeping war. 


That his services bave never been forgotten in China was 
shown by the touching incident of Li Hung Chang’s solemn 
visit of reverence to his statue during his recent stay in this 
country. The highest honours that the Dragon Throne could 
bestow were showered on him at the time, in the title of Ti-tu, 
or Field Marshal, and the gift of the Yellow Jacket, reserved 
for distinguished service in the field, while the two Empress- 
Regents had a massive gold medal struck in his honour. His 
insignia as mandarin are in possession of his corps at Chatham, 
but the medal he sold when his lavish beneficence had left him 
without other means of contributing to a charity. So keenly 
did he feel the sacrifice that the phrase ‘‘ You must give up your 
medal,” was ever after his favourite metaphor for expressing the 
ne plus ultra of self-abnegation. 

His other trophies, the snake flags of the Taeping leaders, 
and a tattered ensign of his own, are treasured in the 
school at Gravesend where he used to teach, and are shown 
once a year as an undying memorial of his work there. 
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Yor it was here that, after the stormy glories of his Chinese 
career, he passed six peaceful years, the happiest, he used to 
say, of his life, in the exercise of charity not less heroic than 
his deeds of arms. It was the only phase of his life in which 
he was intimately known to his own countrymen, and is that 
by which he is best remembered among them. Even though 
his services to princes may be forgotten, those he rendered to 
the poor will live for ever. How he taught in the ragged 
schools, how he clothed and fed, sheltered and rescued the little 
waifs who were the special object of his solicitude, how he 
denied himself, not only all luxuries, but even a sufficiency of 
the necessaries of life in order to relieve every form of misery, 
how ingratitude could not deter, nor vice repel his tender and 
boundless charity, is not the least wonderful chapter of his 
wonderful story. 

His official work during this period—1865 to 1871—was the 
construction of five new forts to form a defensive system for 
the mouth of the Thames, his rank, that of brevet-lieutenant- 
colonel, and Companion of the Bath. That his military ardour 
was by no means quenched by his philanthropic interests 
was shown by his acute disappointment at being unable to 
obtain employment on the Abyssinian expedition, when he shut 
himself up in his room and would see nobody for twenty-four 
hours after receiving the refusal. 

His appointment to a place on the Danubian Commission in 
October 1871 was indirectly the means of introducing him to 
his next great sphere of action, and the Sudan loomed up on the 
horizon of his life, in consequence of a casual interview with 
Nubar Pasha on his return through Constantinople. The offer of 
service under the Khedive, on which he was then sounded, 
remained some time in abeyance, and was only formally renewed 
in September, 1875, in a telegram asking him to go out as 
successor to Sir Samuel Baker. Early in the following year 
he reached Cairo on his way to his remote province of the Hatt- 
el-Istwa, or Equator, comprising the Valley of the White Nile, 
from above Khartum to Uganda. His first official act was to 
cut down his own salary from £10,000 to £2,000 a year, giving 
an example of disinterestedness as unwelcome as it was 
astonishing to his subordinates. 

He found that the whole fabric of government had to be 
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created in a region on which the hold of Egypt was merely 
nominal, and proceeded to secure its military occupation by 
the establishment of twelve posts along the White Nile. His 
financial genius showed itself in the feat of efficiently ruling 
his province at a cost of £20,000, leaving a surplus of £48,000 
to be paid into the Cairo exchequer, and a reserve fund of 
£60,000. He had from the beginning insisted on keeping his 
accounts separate from those of the general Sudan budget, 
whose annual deficit always required to be supplemented by a 
subsidy from Egypt. The negotiation of friendly relations 
with Mtesa, the pacification of the neighbouring tribes, and 
the exploration of the connections of the Nile with the Great 
Lakes, were among the fruits of his administration. The 
savage races of his border fell under the spell of his just and 
kindly nature, rendering him safe alone and unarmed in places 
where a company of soldiers had scarcely sufficed for the escort 
of his predecessors. 


hus [says Mr. Boulger] there grew up around Gordon :n the Sudan 
a sublime reputation for nobleness and goodness that will linyer on as a 
tradition, and that when these remote regions along the Equator fall 
under civilised authority, will simplify the task of government, provided 
it be of the same pattern as that dispensed by General Gordon. 


Colonel Gordon had scarcely reached England, after his 
resignation of his post in December 1876, when he was re- 
called by the Khedive, who. considered his services still pledged 
to him. He, however, taught by experience the impossibility 
of effecting any permanent reform in the teeth of unwilling 
colleagues or superiors, would only consent to return to the 
Sudan as Governor-General. ‘‘I will give Gordon the 
Sudan,” was Ismail Pasha’s reply, when this ultimatum was 
conveyed to him, and he accordingly wrote a letter announcing 
his decision “to unite in one great Governor-Generalship the 
whole of the Sudan, Darfur, and the Equatorial Provinces,” 
and to place it under the jurisdiction of the English Pasha 
with three Vakils under him, one for the Central Sudan and 
Equator, one for Darfur, and one for the Red Sea coast and 
Eastern Sudan. His attention was especially directed to two 
points—the suppression of the slave trade, and the improvement 
of communications, while practically absolute power was im- 
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plied in his instructions to communicate with the Khedive 
direct, instead of with the Egyptian ministers. A vast region, 
with frontiers some 1400 miles apart, and an area larger than 
that of European Russia, thus formed the stage on which was 
played the second act of the fierce drama of Gordon's life—his 
campaign against the slave-dealers. In some of his provinces 
native rulers still disputed his authority, in others the Arab 
traders were in revolt or ready to revolt, and in all the border- 
lands of his disjointed empire the powers and principalities of 
evil, representing the vested interests of the trade in human 
merchandise, were leagued in conspiracy against him. How 
completely he triumphed over all is best summed up in his 
own words, spoken in August 1879: “Not a man could lift 
his hand without my leave throughout the whole extent of the 
Sudan.” 

His first act on reaching Khartum was to issue a decree 
abolishing the kurbash and remitting the arrears of taxation ; 
his next to set about the disbandment of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
who lived on the pillage of the population, and whom he 
replaced by Sudanese levies. His rapidity of act and move- 
ment subjugated the minds of foes, and a legendary glamour 
soon began to attach itself to his name and personality. His 
ride into the slave-dealers’ camp at Shaka, where Suleiman 
Pasha, the son of Zebehr, had 10,000 men gorged with plunder, 
ready to rise at the lifting of his finger, was. a feat worthy 
of any paladin of romance. News of the rebel muster having 
reached him while engaged in subduing an insurrection else- 
where, he sped with meteor swiftness to the scene of action, 
leaving his picked bodyguard far behind, and covering the last 
eighty-five miles alone on his camel in a day and a half. 


Hearing of his approach [says Slatin Pasha} Suleiman had given 
orders to his troops to deploy in three lines between the camp and the 
fort, and while this operation was being carried out, Gordon, coming 
from the rear of the troops, passed rapidly through the lines, riding at a 
smart trot, and saluting the troops right and left, reached the fort. The 
suddenness of his arrival left the leaders no time to make their plans. 
They therefore ordered the general salute; but even before the thunder 
of the guns was heard Gordon had already sent orders to Suleiman and 
his chiefs to appear instantly before him. .... Thus had Gordon by 
his amazing rapidity and quick grasp of the situation, arrived at the 
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settlement of a question which literally bristled with dangers and 
difficulties. 

The confederacy was broken up for the moment by his 
separate appointments of the varicus chiefs to commands under 
him, thus detaching them from Suleiman, who had then no 
choice save to submit. But the imperium in imperio of the 
slave-raiders was only finally destroyed by the subsequent 
campaign, in which Romolo Gessi, Gordon’s Italian lieutenant, 
stamped out the revolt in the blcod of its ringleaders. 

On the lesser slave-dealers Gordon swooped like an embodied 
flame of pity and wrath, hanging on the spot those taken red- 
handed in the perpetration of inhuman atrocities. Some 500 
in all were disarmed, and their victims, to the number of 
many thousands, liberated, and provided for as circumstances 
permitted. 

The summary abolition of domestic slavery in a country 
where seven-eighths of the inhabitants were the property of 
the remainder, Gordon believed, under existing social condi- 
tions, to be both unjust and impracticable, and he proposed its 
gradual extinction by a system of registration of actual slaves 
as the most equitable mode of dealing with the evil. His 
meditations on this, and all the other problems of his position 
are contained in the Diary addressed to his sister, and pub- 
lished by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in the volume entitled ‘‘ Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa.” This long soliloquy in the desert 
portrays his inmost feelings with a vividness enhanced by the 
abruptness of the transitions of thought, and the directness of 
the language in which it is conveyed. Once again did such a 
voice out of the wilderness reach the ears of the people of 
England, barbed then with the poignant pathos of an utter- 
ance from the dead. 

The singular episode of Gordon’s intervention in the Egyp- 
tian financial crisis, invoked by the Khedive, then hard pressed 
by his European creditors, came at the close of his second 
administration of the Sudan. His advocacy of simple repudia- 
tion in the interests of the Egyptian people did not find favour 
with those briefed for the bondholders, and caused a black 
mark to be set against his name in the regions of red-tape-tied 
officialism both in Cairo and Europe. It brought him into 
collision with all the representatives of the European Powers, 
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including Major Baring, now Lord Cromer, whom it doubtless 
influenced in his opposition to his subsequent employment in 
the Sudan. A mission to King John of Abyssinia closed this 
portion of his career, as his resignation in December 1579 was 
accepted by Tewfik, the new Khedive. 


Humanly speaking [says his biographer] his departure from Egypt 
was only made in time to save his life, and thers was therefore some 
compensation for the fact that it was hastened by official jealousy and 
animosity. 


His acceptance, in the ensuing May, of the post of private 
secretary to Lord Ripon, the newly appointed Viceroy of India, 
was a mistake into which he was drawn by his desire for active 
employment. He had been too long accustomed to act on his 
cwn initiative to run smoothly in official harness, and he 
summed up his sense of the incongruity of his position in the 
phrase, “‘ Up to this I have been an indep :ndent comet, now I 
shall be a chained satellite.” 

Before sailing for India he had an interview with the Prince 
of Wales under interesting and unusual circumstances. An 
invitation to dine at Marlborough House in company with 
Lord Ripon he refused, somewhat ungraciously, without alleg- 
ing an excuse for doing so, but the Prince, with that gracious 
tonhomie which distinguishes him, sent him a message, “ If 
you won’t come and dine with me, will you come and see me 
on Sunday afternoon ? ” 


Gordon went [says his biographer] and had a very interesting conver- 
sation with the Prince, and in the midst of it the Princess came into the 
room, then the princesses, her daughters, who said they would like to 
shake hands with General Gordon. 


The immediate cause of Gordon’s resignation within five 
days of his landing in India, was, according to Mr. Boulger, 
his disapproval of the treatment of Yakoub Khan, the motive 
assigned for it at the time. [rom India he proceeded to 
China, then threatened with a war with Russia on the question 
of Kashgar. His visit, in obedience to a telegraphic despatch, 
which he believed to emanate from Li Hung Chang, was the 
cause of much apprehension in official quarters, and he went 
so far as to resign his commission in his indignation at the 
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attempt to hamper his freedom of action by refusal of leave. 
So far was official interference carried that he was desired by 
Sir Thomas Wade, then Minister at Pekin, to stay at the 
British Legation (which he consequently never entered) and 
to visit no one without his permission. 

Mr. Boulger’s startling allegations, based on supposed state- 
ments by Gordon himself, of a plot among the foreign Ministers 
in Pekin, including Sir Thomas Wade and Herr von Brandt, 
the representative of Germany, to induce Li Hung Chang to 
march his troops on the capital, and seat himself on the 
Dragon Throne, have been denied by those he accuses of so 
unaccountable a breach of the usages of nations. Gordon’s 
biographer places here, in reply to Herr von Brandt's proposal 
that he should lead Li Hung Chang’s army, his celebrated 
speech, quoted by other authorities as his answer to a similar 
suggestion during the Taeping war, “I am equal to a good 
deal of filibustering, but this is beyond me.” 

A characteristic scene in the career of the English mandarin 
was his appearance before the Grand Council of China, consist- 
ing of the highest magnates of the Empire, and his pointing 
to the word “idiocy” in the Chinese dictionary, when the in- 
terpreter refused to translate his forcible remarks on the 
impracticability of the war policy they were bent on pursuing. 
His influence had a large share in determining the adoption 
of the more prudent and pacific counsels which finally pre- 
vailed. 

The kaleidoscopic changes of his life next transported him 
to the Mauritius, where he took the command for twelve 
months in order to oblige a brother officer. His mission to 
the Cape in 1882 was as great a disappointment’ to his em- 
ployers as that of Balaam, like whom he was called to ban, 
and remained to bless. Instead of fighting the Basutos, as 
was expected of him, he advocated the redress of their griev- 
ances, a policy which was subsequently adopted. 

November 1882 saw him in England again, but for a few 
weeks only, as he started immediately for a long-planned holi- 
day of study and retirement in Palestine. The subsequent 
year of solitary musing among the Holy Places was an uncon- 
scious preparation for the last fiery ordeal which was to purify 
and release his heroic soul. 
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The call to action, ever to him as the blast of the trumpet 
to the war horse, came in a telegram from the King of the 
Belgians, claiming his services on the Congo, in right of a 
promise of long standing. On January 1 of the fateful year 
1884 he was at Brussels, and within the next few days the 
conditions of his new mission were arranged and agreed on. 

But his thoughts, even during the progress of these negotia- 
tions were constantly turned towards his former great satrapy, 
then in the throes of the crisis supervening on the destruction 
of Hicks Pasha’s army. The longing to alleviate, or even to 
share the woes of his people was strong upon him, and his fate 
was, as it were, drawing him to its accomplishment. Then, 
suddenly, as though in response to his feeling, there arose, 
from the universal heart of England, evoked perhaps by a 
chance interview with a representative of the press, the cry of 
“Gordon for the Sudan!” and Ministers, swept out of the 
humdrum officia] groove by the whirlwind of popular emotion, 
resolved on a policy more in accordance with the traditions of 
knight-errantry than with those of a sober latter-day adminis- 
tration. Alone and unaided the Knglish champion was to go 
forth and attempt by the stress of his potent personality to 
stem the lava flood of triumphant fanaticism and ferocity which 
the deserts were rolling down upon civilisation. Thus singled 
out by destiny to figure as the protagonist of the most tragical 
chapter of modern history, Gordon left England for Khartum 
at eight o'clock on the evening of Friday, January 18. His 
instructions were to report on the military situation in the 
Sudan, and on the means to be taken for securing the safety 
of the garrisons still holding out there, and of the European 
population in Khartum. He was also authorised to perform 
such other duties as the Egyptian Government might see fit 
to entrust to him, and it was generally understood that he 
was to have “a free hand.” 

Even on the voyage his thoughts were occupied with his 
arch-enemy of former days, the man who held him responsible 
for the death of his son, and he telegraphed from Brindisi the 
request that Zebehr Pasha might be removed from Cairo to 
Cyprus so as to be rendered impotent to intrigue against him. 
His message was disregarded, and the difficulty remained to 
be dealt with in some other fashion. Hence his desire to take 
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Zebehr with him to the Sudan, as an alternative method of 
neutralising his hostility, and turning his powerful influence 
to account on behalf of the Egyptian Government. But this 
policy likewise failed to commend itself to those present in 
Cairo at the stormy interview between the white and black 
Pashas, who might have stood for the embodiments of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, the good and evil principles respectively. On 
Gordon himself an opposite effect was produced, and he 
received what he called a ‘‘ magnetic” impression of the 
honesty of Zebehr’s intentions towards him. 

The part played by Sir Hvelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, 
in these and previous negotiations, and his opposition to the 
employment of General Gordon, is, we think, unjustifiably 
ascribed by the biographer of the latter to personal motives, 
dating from their former differences on the financial question. 
The measure was one the expediency of which even at the 
moment appeared very questionable, and its disastrous result 
fully justified the wisdom of its opponents. 

Gordon, who reached Cairo with a simple mandate frum his 
Government, left it clothed with the authority of the Khedive 
as Governor-General of the Sudan. The widely extended 
scope thereby given to his mission may be judged from the 
text of Tewfik’s letter entrusting it to him. 


Excellency,—You are aware that the object of your arrival here and of 
your mission to the Sudan is to carry into execution the evacuation of 
those territories, and to withdraw our troops, civil officials, and such of 
the inhabitants as may wish to leave for Egypt. We trust that your 
Excellency will adopt the most efficacious means for the accomplishment 
of your mission in this respect, and that after completing the evacuation 
you will take the necessary steps for establishing an organised Govern- 
ment in the different provinces of the Sudan, for the maintenance of 
order ard the cessation of all disaster and excitement to revolt. We 
have full confidence in your tried abilities and tact, and are convinced 
that you will accomplish your mission according to our desire. 


The sense of these words was still further amplified by the 
construction put on them by the Khedive himself in an inter- 
view with Baron de Malortie. 


I could not [he said] give a better proof of my intention than by 
accepting Gordon as Governor-General, with full powers to take what- 
ever steps he may think best for attaining the end my Government and 
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her Majesty’s Government have in view. I could do no more than 
delegate to Gordon my own power, and make him irresponsible arbiter 
of the situation. 


Those who criticise Gordon for insubordination to the 
English authorities should bear in mind that he had, with 
their consent, assumed a dual responsibility, and merged to a 
certain extent the character of the British Envoy in that of 
the Egyptian Hukumdar. 

To him it must have seemed, when speeding once more 
towards the Equator, as though he were living over again the 
most dramatic chapter of bis life. Again the old dream was 
with him and about him, as the endless panorama of distance, 
the flame of dusk and dawn, the desert, the camel, the Nile, 
formed the setting of another great mission for the redress of 
vast evils, and the alleviation of vast woes. Sinister, indeed, 
was the prospect, and lurid the future, but there was as yet 
some dim hope of success. 

The authentic history of the siege of Khartum is still in- 
complete. The official journal kept by Colonel Stewart down 
to the day of his departure on September 10, was sent to the 
Mahdi after the massacre of the crew and passengers of the 
steamer Abbas, and is still believed to exist in the archives of 
his successor. In the same keeping is presumed to be the 
closing volume of Gordon’s Journal, from December 15 to 
January 25, and these records will, it is hoped, one day be 
recovered. Of the intermediate period we have, on the other 
hand, the most ample and detailed narrative, in those volumes 
of the Journal despatched by Gordon in the steamers which 
met the English advanced column at Metemmeh, and brought 
home as the sole trophy of the expedition. 

They form probably the strangest series of official utter- 
ances ever penned in the form of a military report, for they 
bear that strong impress of individuality stamped by Gordon 
on everything he wrote, even tothe briefest telegram. Every 
phase of his mind is reflected in the long monologue which 
formed the sole outlet of his feelings while undergoing one of 
the most tragical experiences which have ever fallen to the lot of 
man. Though addressed either to Colonel Stewart, or to the 
Chief of the Staff of the Sudan Expeditionary Force, they were 
also intended for his sister, to whom he requested they should 
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eventually be given, and they have thus an intimate, as well 
as an official character. To each volume was attached the 
double instruction, ‘No secrets as far as I am concerned,” 
and “These Journals will require pruning down if intended 
for publication,” but as their contents were necessarily known 
to a large number of people, it was judged expedient to publish 
them practically untouched. 

His view of the political and military situation, repeatedly 
and forcibly expressed, was that England, having in his mission 
accepted the responsibility for the relief of the garrisons, was 
bound, on his failure, to carry it out by other means. Over and 
over again he reiterates that the Expedition is for them, not 
for him, and that he will not be ‘‘ the rescued lamb,” nor go 
down to history as its cause. He dwells with pungent bitter- 
ness on the fatal irresolution of the Government, by which he 
was wedged in the death-trap of Khartum. Had they in 
March definitely resolved on his abandonment, and frankly 
bidden him “shift for himself,’ he could then, with ihe 
European population on board his steamers, have “made a 
bolt for the Equator,” relieving the garrisons of that Province 
and of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and placing them under the 
protectorate of the King of the Belgians. But that project 
was vetoed by a telegram forbidding him to go beyond 
Khartum, while in another he is bidden to state his reasons 
for remaining there. That they think he is “in Capua” is 
his satirical comment on this piece of official formalism. As 
an alternative to anarchy he advocated the bestowal of the 
Sudan, with a considerable subsidy, on either Zebehr or the 
Sultan, who as Mohammedan potentates might have a chance 
of detaching the people from their allegiance to the Mahdi. 

From these serious reflections Gordon frequently passes, as 
was his wont, to the caustic persiflage with which he sought 
to divert his anger when it threatened to overmaster him. 
When most indignant, he thus breaks off to “chaff” the 
coming expedition, the diplomatists at Cairo, the Intelligence 
Department forming their immediate channel of communica- 
tion with him, and very frequently himself. Thus he pens 
imaginary despatches dilating on his own misdeeds, represent- 
ing Stewart as declaring it to have been “a perfect pande- 
monium being boxed up with him when in his tantrums,” 
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and Kitchener as rejoicing over the advance of the Mahdi, 
who would shut up “that fellow G.” and his abuse of the 
Intelligence Department. 

Interspersed with politics are graphic touches descriptive of 
everyday incidents, the migrating cranes flying overhead, the 
turkeycock in the Palace yard, the little mouse that shared 
his solitary meals, taking ‘“Stewart’s place at table,” the 
natives grinning with delight at the sight of their pug-faces 
in the mirror. The doings of his steamers are chronicled with 
parental fondness, and he disarms official criticism of them 
in anticipation by saying, “ You need not tell us they are 
dirty, because we know it.” A fervent thanksgiving is uttered 
for the safety of his ‘‘ penny boats” after a brush with the 
enemy, and he says, “ every time I hear the guns fire, I have 
twitch of the heart of gnawing anxiety for my penny steamers.” 
One of these vessels was in readiness as the end drew near, 
to convey the European inhabitants out of the city, and they 
had plotted to seize the Governor-General and take him with 
them by force in their flight. Owing to the want of concert 
among themselves they postponed their departure too long, and 
shared the fate of the town. 

In other entries we find searchings of heart and conscience 
at his own irascibility and severity towards his subordinates, 
‘spurs in their flanks from morning to night,” and his self- 
reproach at the sight of their trembling in his presence, so 
that they could hardly hold the matches to light their 
cigarettes. The following extract, dated November 12, gives 
an idea of the wear and tear of his life at this juncture. 


One tumbles at 3 a.m. into a troubled sleep; a drum beats—tup! tup! 
tup! It comes into a dream, but after a few moments one becomes 
more awake, and it is revealed to the brain that one is in Khartum. 
The next query is, where is this tup, tupping going on? A hope arises 
it will die away, No, it goes on, and increases in intensity. The 
thought strikes one, “Have they enough ammunition?” (the excuse of 
bad soldiers). One exerts oneself. At last, it is no use, up one must 
get, and go on to the roof of the palace; then telegrams, orders, swear- 
ing and cursing, goes on till about 9 a.m. Men may say what they like 
about glorious war, but to me it is a horrid nuisance (if it is permitted to 
say anything is a nuisance which comes on us). 


Through all his complaints and lamentations the struggle 
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for resignation may be traced, and he reminds himself with 
quaint directness that in railing at her Majesty’s Government 
he is really impugning the decrees of Providence. He quotes 
St. Paul, “I am learning in whatsoever state I am to be con- 
tent,” and adds, “I can only say ‘I am learning,’ but have 
not learned.” Meanwhile, the Nile Expedition, too unwieldy 
for its work, too late for its purpose, was struggling on towards 
the fortress whose resistance had been protracted by the ingenuity 
and resource of its commandant beyond all calculation of its 
defensive capability. The prolongation of the siege for more 
than a month beyond Gordon’s last estimated limit was due to 
the discovery of a hidden store of: biscuit, containing no less 
than two and a half million pounds. Thus Khartum fell, as 
Gordon had repeatedly predicted it would, “ under the nose of 
the Expeditionary Force,” and the latter had, in his graphic 
language, to retreat ‘“‘ with its tail between its legs.” 

Now Mark Tuis [he writes in the closing sentence of the Diary whick 
was his last farewell to his countrymen], if the Expeditionary Force, and 
I ask for no more than two hundred men, does not come within ten days, 


' the town may fall; and I have done my best for the honour of my 
country. Good-bye. 


The catastrophe of his end averted, perhaps, a more painful 
struggle. Mr. Boulger, who is merciless in his strictures on 
the organisation and inception of the Nile Expedition, asserts 
that Sir Charles Wilson was the bearer of an official letter, 
the terms of which have never been made public, containing a 
peremptory order to General Gordon to resign his command 
and leave Khartum without a moment’s delay. It is very 
doubtful if he would have obeyed, fcr he discusses this very 
possibility in his Journal, and explains that unless the order 
were accompanied by a firman from the Khedive depriving 
him of his office, it would be invalid, as without such a firman 
no one in the Sudan could hold a legal status equal to his own. 
He wrote as follows on November 9, with a sort of prescience 
of what was actually intended. 


I declare positively, and once for all, that I will not leave the Sudan 
until every one who wants to go down is given the chance to do so, unless 
a government is established which relieves me of the charge; therefore 
if any emissary or letter comes up here ordering me to come down, I WILL 
NOT OBEY IT, BUT WILL STAY AND FALL WITH THE TOWN, AND RUN ALL RISKS. 
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The loss of the fatal forty-eight hours at Metemmeh is the 
less to be regretted if it averted the complication here fore- 
shadowed, Gordon fell in time to escape the last cruel pang of 
knowing that the Government he served had but rescinded its 
policy of heartless indifference to his fate for a worse betrayal 
of all the interests in defence of which he had stood so long 
and so resolutely at bay. 

ELLEN M, CLERKE. 
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Art. V.—ST. PETER AND THE ROMAN 
PRIMACY. 


HAT St. Peter visited Rome and was martyred there—in 

other words, that his last days, whether many or few, 

were passed in the midst of the Roman Church—is now so 

generally admitted to be an historical fact that it may be fairly 
regarded as standing outside the region of controversy. 

There is likewise a growing recognition of the fact that. 
from the earliest times the Roman Church possessed an autho- 
rity among the other Churches which was quite unique. She 
was, virtually at all events, their leader to a suflicient extent 
to make the early history of doctrine and discipline a unity 
and not a number of disconnected narratives. 


In investigating the development of Christianity [says Prof. Harnack, 
whom we may venture to quote as testifying to the fact, without accept- 
ing his explanation of it], up till about the year 270, the following facts 
must be specially kept in mind: in the regions subject to Rome, apart 
from the J udwo-Christian districts and passing disturbances, Christianity 
had yet an undivided history in vital questions; the independence of 
individual congregations and of the provincial groups of Churches was 
very great ; and every advance in the development of the communities at 
the same time denoted a forward step in their adaptation to the existing 
conditions of the Empire. The first two facts we have mentioned have 
their limitations. . . . Still it is evident that towards the end of the third 
century the development in the Church had well-nigh obtained the same 
point everywhere except in outlying communities. Catholicism essentially, 
as we conceive it now, was what most of the Churches had arrived at. 
Now it isan @ priori probability that this transformation of Christianity, 
which was simply the adaptation of the Gospel to the tken existing 
Empire came about under the guidance of the Metropolitan Church, the 
Church of Rome, and that “ Roman” and “Catholic” had therefore a 
special relation from the beginning.* 


He then proceeds to show how this « priori probability is. 
borne out by facts. Speaking of I. Clement, he says that 
this letter 


proves that by the end of the first century the Roman Church had 
already drawn up fixed rules for her own guidance, that she watched with 





* Harnack, “ Hist. of Dogma,” vol. ii. p. 149ff. (Eng. transl.) 
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motherly care over outlying communities, and that she then knew how 
to use language which was an expression of duty, love, and authority.* 


Of St. Ignatius’ epistle to the Romans: 


Soften as we may all the extravagant expressions . . . it is at least 
clear that Ignatius conceded to them a precedence in the circle of sister 
Churches; and that he was well acquainted with the energy and activity 
displayed by them in aiding and instructing other communities.t 


And again : 


All these causes—viz., her wealth, influence in high quarters, resolu- 
tion displayed in the controversy with gnosticism, combined to convert 
the Christian communities into a real confederation under the primacy of 
the Roman Church (and subsequently under the leadership of her 
bishops).t 


Of the action of Pope Victor on the Eastern question, he 
Says: 

He ventured to issue an edict which we may already stylea peremptory 
one, proclaiming the Roman practice with regard to the regulation of 
ecclesiastical festivals to be the universal rule in the Church, and declar- 
ing that every congregation that failed to adopt the Roman arrangement 
was excluded from the union of the one Church on the ground of heresy. 
How would Victor have ventured on such an edict, though, indeed, he 
had not the power of enforcing it in every case, unless the special pre- 
rogative of Rome to determine the conditions of the common unity had 
been an acknowledged and well-established fact ? § 


In a note, he adds: “Irenzeus . . . does not appear to have 
questioned Victor’s proceeding as such, but as applied to this 
particular case.” 

We might multiply these quotations, or add to them others 
from the Kirchenrecht of Herr Sohm, who has followed up 
the investigations of Prof. Harnack, and goes beyond him in 
the importance he attributes to the early Roman Church, 
But enough have been given to show that it is not so much 
over a question of fact as over the explanation of a fact that 
opponents and defenders of the Papacy really join issue when 
they are appealing to antiquity. Should the preponderance of 
the early Roman Church be regarded as the realisation of the 





* Harnack, ‘‘ Hist. of Dogma,” vol. ii. p. 156 (Eng. transl.) 
+ Lbid. _$ Lbid. p. 160. § Lbid. 
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intentions of her apostolic founders, or as nothing more than 
an ascendancy obtained by her in virtue of her position as the 
Church of the capital and other accidental advantages ? Those 
who adopt the latter hypothesis certainly rely more on the 
antecedent probability with which they credit it than upon any 
facts that can be alleged in its support. They take it for 
granted that the natural and obvious explanation of the Roman 
preponderance, the one in possession, is that which ascribes to 
it a secular origin. The rival hypothesis which regards it as 
of apostolic ordering is treated by them as if it were so bur- 
dened with antecedent improbabilities that hardly anything 
short of an absolute demonstration—and to this an historical 
inquiry, from the nature of the material with which it has to 
deal, can hardly ever attain—could merit for it serious atten- 
tion. It is one, they would say, which only those, who are 
compelled to do so by the exigencies of the theological position 
to which they are already committed, could ever seriously 
entertain. 

We admit the theological exigencies and the influence 
they have on our minds. What they amount to is this: we 
believe that Christ is pledged by His promises to preserve His 
Church from shaping her course through the centuries other- 
wise than in accordance with the facts of her origin. But 
leaving out of account considerations such as these, and regard- 
ing the Church as a merely human institution, and one which, 
therefore, might forsake the archetypal ideas after which she 
was originally modelled, we still fail to see how it can be looked 
upon as anything else than highly probable that St. Peter 
should, before he died, have been led to constitute the Roman 
Church the centre of unity for the whole Christian brotherhood. 
Our opponents will not admit that the burden of the proof 
lies with them, when they deny that what are termed the 
Petrine texts of the Gospels, and especially Matt. xvi., 18, 19, 
“Thou art Peter, &c., to thee I will give the keys, &c.,” mark 
out St. Peter as holding a primacy, which in the natural order 
of things it would be his duty to embody in some permanent 
institution. So far as the purposes of the present inquiry are 
concerned, we are content to meet them half way. We do not 
assume that St. Peter must have understood from the first that 
he held a primacy, which he was under the obligation of per- 
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petuating in some form or another, but only, that if experience, 
the circumstances of the times in which his last days were 
passed, brought home to him and those about him the need that 
there should be a Church with authority to guard the faith and 
common unity, he would have found sufficient warrant for pro- 
viding that there should be such a Church in the special 
responsibilities which his Master seemed to have laid upon 
him. . 

We shall begin by placing before the reader the view of the 
late Bishop Lightfoot, concerning the time and duration of St. 
Peter’s sojourn at Rome. It may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1. St. Peter cannot have visited Rome earlier than A.D, 63. 

2. I. Peter was written from Rome. 

3. The probable date of St. Peter’s martyrdom was A.D. 64, 
the year of the great fire at Rome, which was the occasion of 
the first persecution. 

With the first of these propositions we have no need to 
concern ourselves now. As regards the second, there can be. 
little doubt but that Lightfoot has definitely established that 
“Babylon” in I. Peter is Rome. Against the third there is 
this strong objection: the state of things implied in I. Peter 
cannot have existed so early as A.D. 64. 

The Christians for whom this epistle was written are 
regarded as suffering persecution at the hands of the civil 
power, on account of their religion. 


They suffer persecution [says Prof. Ramsay] for the Name pure and 
simple; the trial takes the form of an inquiry into their religion, giving 
them the opportunity of glcrifying God in this Name. * 


Now the Neronian persecution began at Rome in the year 
64. It afterwards spread to the provinces. Whether this was 
in consequence of formal enactments, or simply because what 
was done at Rome, established a sufficient precedent for treat- 
ing Christianity as an illegal religion, we need not stop to 
inquire. What is sufficient for our purpose, and seems to be 
admitted on all sides, is that up to a.D. 64 Christians were un- 
molested, and even to a certain extent able to look for pro- 
tection at the hands of the representatives of the Imperial 





* Ramsay, “Church and Empire,” p. 281. 
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government, and that the persecution of them began at Rome 
and afterwards extended to the provinces. 

When I Peter was written, sufficient time had clapsed for 
the persecution to have reached the distant countries to which 
this epistle was sent, and for tidings that it had done so to 
have come back to Rome, a condition of affairs which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the supposition that St. Peter wrote 
his first epistle so early as A.D. 64. 

This is important, for if the apostle survived into the age of 
persecution instead of being cut off at its commencement, he 
cannot have been taken unawares by death, and consequently 
the probability is very much increased that before he died 
he made provision against those dangers, which the apprehen- 
sions of those about him, and his own experience during the 
thirty odd years of his apostolate must have taught him were 
awaiting the Church. 

When later on the particular Church which would have re- 
ceived his final instructions is found exercising a vigilant care 
and superintendence over the well-being of the entire Christian 
Brotherhood, the natural explanation of her conduct seems to. 
be that in thus acting she was carrying out those instructions. 

Some such reasons as the following may well have induced: 
St. Peter to provide that one church should be chosen to: 
preside over the rest. 

1. He and those about him, among whom were St. Paul: 
and perhaps St. John,* St. Mark, Linus, and probably St. 
Clement, must have been alive to the danger there was, that 
a body composed of such heterogeneous elements as the- 
Christian Church, and which was ever being confronted with 
new problems, should split into hostile sections if left without 
a centre and leaderless. Their experience in the past, es- 
pecially during the controversy which arose out of the 
endeavour to subject the Gentile converts to the law of Moses, 
must have taught them this much, On that occasion the 
unity of the Church was saved by the union of the apostles 
who presided over it. But at the time we are considering 
whtn the personal uzion of the apostles was about to be dis-- 
solved by death, some substitute for it had to be found if 
things were not to be left to chance. The course likely to be 





* V. Salmon, “Introd. to Study of New Test.” pp. 255, 285, 2nd edition. 
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adopted at this juncture is the same as that which is suggested 
to our minds by the subsequent conduct and claims of the 
Roman Church, ‘The two apostles whose names were most 
liable to be used for party purposes would perpetuate their 
own union by identifying one particular Church with them- 
selves. Each would give her what he had to give. Her 
tradition and Rule of Faith would be derived from SS. Peter 
and Paul alike. The consciousness that she could speak with 
authority even to Churches which equally with herself could 
boast of apostolic founders would come to her from the fact 
that she was the Church of St. Peter.* 

2. At the time we are considering, the Jewish War had 
aiready begun. ‘The apostles were fully aware of the impend- 
ing ruin of Jerusalem. While this city was safe and accessible 
she was a centre of unity inasmuch as she was the common 
home and frequently visited by the leaders of the Church. 
Unless some other city was marked out to take her place, the 
destruction of the original home of the Christian Church 
would make the church a number of disconnected fragments. 
scattered over the face of the earth. No extraordinary effort 
of sagacity on the part of the apostles would have been 
required to make them realise this.t 

3. It would require no great foresight on the part of the 
apostles to anticipate that such special emergencies as had 
already arisen in the Church of Corinth, of Colossae, and those 
of Galatia might again arise. If we ask how they expected 
such crisis to be met it is not unreasonable to look to. 
1 Clement for an answer, and to suppose that the mind of the 








* The importance of the visible unity of the Church in St. Paul’s eyes is 
illustrated by Gal. ii. 2: ‘And I went up by revelation and I laid before 
them (the older apostles) the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but 
privately before them who were of repute, lest by any means I had been 
running or should run in vain.’”? St. Paul received his mission direct from 
Heaven, yet even so he would have run in vain, if, in carrying it out, he did 
not secure that his converts should be in external fellowship with the rest of 
the Church. James, Cephas, and John, giving the right-hand of fellowship 
to Paul and Barnabas, had been the link which made the Church a unified 
body in the apostolic age. The Roman Church, the joint foundation of Peter 
and Paul, was the bond of unity after the death of the apostles. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose that this was brought about by design and not by chance. 

+ At contra alii et Titus ipse evertendum templum imprimis censebant : quo 
plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum religio tolleretur. Quippe has religiones- 
licet contrarias sibi iisdem tamen auctoribus profectas. Christianos ex 
judaeis exstitisse: radice sublata, stirpem facile perituram (Sulp. Severus. 
Hist. xi. 44). 
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Apostles on this point was known to the Roman Church when 
she despatched this letter and sent with it envoys to compose 
the schism which had broken out in Corinth. 

Two things with regard to this epistle should be kept in 
mind :—1. The early date at which it was written. SS. Peter 
and Paul had been in their graves little more than a quarter 
of a century. In other words men who had known them 
when they themselves were middle-aged had not yet become 
very old. 2. The authoritative language employed in parts of 
the epistle : 

It is well known that in parts of this letter which have been brought 
to light in our own day, the Roman Church adopts here and there a 
sharply imperative tone, claiming obedience, sending representatives and 
assuring the Corinthians that the peace of their Church has been and is 
the deep concern of the Roman Church.* 


4. The Judaising party might easily become again a menace 
to the peace of the Church. In the natural course of events 
this party would gain immensely by the death of the Apostles, 
While they lived, persons not places would be regarded as the 
depositories of the authentic teaching of Christ. Afterwards 
a tendency would arise to seek for local traditions. Where 
would these be more naturally sought for than in the Church 
of Jerusalem, the Mother Church? Members of the party 
just mentioned would not be slow to turn this tendency to 
their own profit, and pass themselves off as spokesmen of that 
venerable Church. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
this danger was anticipated, and forestalled while there was yet 
time, that is while the chief of the apostles was still alive, and 
that it was then given to be understood that the Church which 
other churches were to look up to, the pattern according to 
which they were to model themselves was to be found in the 
west and not in the east. 

5. Persecution had begun and was likely to continue, The 
importance that there should be a Church with sufficient 
authority to instruct and sustain her weaker sisters under this 
trial would be obvious. This duty seems actually to have been 
undertaken by the Roman Church. We may quote the 
following comment of Prof. Zahn on the words in St. Ignatius’ 





* Robertson, “ Roman Claims to Supremacy.” 
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epistle to the Romans: “ Ye never grudged anyone, ye were 
the instructors of others,”—the saint is entreating the Roman 
Christians not to stand in the way of his martyrdom— 


Judicent lectores . . . . an ego recte dixerim * tempore hujus epistulae 
constitisse Christianos Romanos et olim alias ecclesias docuisse, quid 
Christianos deceret, presertim cum de profitenda aut neganda fide 
ageretur .... neque ita dicere potuisse Ignatium, nisi documenta 
quaedam illius ab ecclesia Romana profecta legisset, quae nobis quoque 
legere licet, epistulam scilicet Clementis et Hermae Pastorem. 


The last statement, so far as Hermas is concerned, is 
questionable. 


De quel enseignement, de quelles prescriptions est-il question ici? A 
peine peut-on songer a la lettre aux Corinthiens; c’est un cas trop par- 
ticulier: il n’est méme pas bien stir que cette démarche ait été dans le 
cercle visuel d’Ignace: on ne le retrouve pas en rapport avec Corinthe. 
Du pasteur d’Hermas ? mais il est fort douteux que ce livre eit été déja 
publié. Ce qu’il y a de plus simple, c’est d’admettre d’autres actes, 
d’autres documents dont le souvenir était encore vivant au temps 
d’Ignace et s’est perdu depuis.t 


6. At the time when St. Peter and St. Paul were about to 
die the organisation of many of the Churches, or at all events 
of those founded by St. Paul, was very incomplete. We have 
proof of this in the pastoral epistles. The churches to which 
St. Timothy and St. Titus were sent, on a temporary mission, 
were in a state of pupilage, they were apparently not even 
allowed the appointment of their own presbyters. Some kind 
of arrangement must have been made for the guardianship and 
superintendence of such churches. It may be suggested that 
the care of them would devolve on men like St. Timothy and 
St. Titus, who, in the lifetime of St. Paul, had been his dele- 
gates, and that they would go from place to place exercising 
episcopal authority and discharging episcopal functions for 
these churches until it was possible to give them bishops of 
their own. This may have been what was done, but it can 
hardly have been all that was done. 

The task of these wandering bishops would, it seems to us, 
have been an almost impossible one if there was no fixed 
centre to which they could look for support. St. Paul’s 





* “Ton.” 313 sq. 616 sq. 
+ Duchesne, “ Eglises Séparées,” p. 129. 
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authority had been questioned in his lifetime, his personal 
disciples could hardly have been expected to meet with better 
treatment after his death. How would they have fared if 
those against whom they had to exercise their authority— 
Judaizers or heretics—were backed up by men who had once 
been disciples of some apostle, and who therefore, unless there 
was some living authority to pronounce on their claims, could 
produce from the dead past equally good credentials for the 
authentic character of their teaching? In a word, the whole 
situation between A.D. 64 and A.D. 67 seems to have required 
the creation of an ecclesia principalis as a practical necessity. 

To conclude, we have endeavoured to show that the reasons 
for supposing that the Roman primacy was derived from St. 
Peter are much stronger than is generally recognised even 
when looked at from the standpoint of those who would not 
listen to arguments in which it is assumed that the Church is 
a divine institution with a divine mission and divine promises 
of indefectibility. 

In seeking for an explanation of the fact that the Roman 
Church from the very beginning seems to have acted as if the 
care of all the churches was upon her, it seems unreasonable 
to leave out of account the fact that St. Peter’s last days were 
passed at Rome, and that from the position he held in the 
Apostolic Church he is almost certain to have been urged to 
set the seal of his authority on such measures as his own 
prudence and the common counsels of those about him might 
gvecommend in view of the time when the Church would no 
longer be under the government of the apostles. With Rome 
and Jerusalem before them, one the centre of the religious and 
the other of the political system with which they were familiar, 
it would be strange if the vision of a central Church did not 
present itself to the minds of the leading members of the 
Christian body, especially if the setting up of such a Church 
would be, not the mere pursuit of an ideal, but a practical 
measure to cope with very real dangers, and perhaps the only 
feasible way of securing that the lawfully appointed pastors 
of the other churches should not be in a position of isolation, 
but able if necessary to obtain due support and assistance 
when their authority was set at nought by self-constituted 
teachers. Francis Baccuus. 
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Art. VI—EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


HE question of education in the upper and middle classes 
of society, is one that has for long perplexed Christian 
parents and guardians. A pious education with the addition 
of some graceful accomplishments during the latter months of 
its duration is no longer sufficient to enable the woman of 
modern days to take her proper place in the world. The 
craze for popular education, which induced many Catholic 
parents to allow their daughters to follow the various public 
courses of instruction which sprang into existence in France 
during the last century, has decidedly waned, the effects of 
such an education being often disastrous to religion and to 
domestic happiness. The reaction from secular education to 
an exclusively religious system has been seen to have its 
drawbacks. 

Madame la Viscomtesse d’Adhémar producad last year an 
epoch-making work in the history of female education. Under 
the title of “La Nouvelle Education de la Femme dans les 
Classes Cultivées,”* she has considered the whole question in 
the following divisions: home education and governesses ; the 
triple vocation of woman; reading to be pursued ; innocence 
and ignorance ; dogmatics of love; our programmes and their 
justification ; and les Dames du Préceptorat Chrétien. Fully 
alive to the difficulties of home education, and of secular and 
religious education from outside, she unrolls before her readers 
an idea at once original and striking. Her desire, based on 
strictly religious and philosophical grounds, is to form an 
Institution of Governesses, who by prolonged and careful 
training, will be fitted to undertake the education of girls in 
the upper classes of Catholic society. The Institution will be 
known as Les Dames du Préceptorat Chrétien. We will quote 
Mme. d’Adhémar’s words as to the proposed locality of this 
interesting Institution : 


Travellers who have passed by boat the varied banks of the Rhone, have 
admired no doubt the grand and really unique landscape which is spread 








* “Nouvelle Education de la Femme dans les Classes Cultivées.” Par La 
Viscomtesse d’Adhémar. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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out under the ramparts of Avignon, on one side between the imposing 
mass of the old Palace of the Popes seated majestically upon the Rocher 
des Doms, and, on the other side, between the antique ruins, remains of 
monuments cast by the Middle Ages upon the flanks of the Cevennes. 
There beneath the beautiful Provencal sky, far from the world and on 
one of those marvellous sites which seem here below to be veritable 
paradises of solitude, we will place, if God wills, the foundations of a new 
retreat. 


The Institution of the Dames du Préceptorat Chrétien is not 
to be confounded with the idea of a new religious order. Its 
character indeed will be essentially religious, and its aim, 
primarily apostolic, can only be realised in its threefcld aspect, 
economic, disciplinary, and moral, by the aid of religion. Its 
members will be bound by vows of poverty and obedience, 
and they will, if deciding to enter into matrimony, lose their 
right of membership, in the same way as Bishops cease to be 
Sulpicians on accepting the bishopric. Those parents who, 
by engaging a governess from the institution, express their 
confidence in her principles and powers of education, will be 
required to allow the governess a free hand in the planning of 
the instruction to be pursued, The governess having, from 
her association with the Institution, a position of assurance 
and dignity, will have in the household of her employers a 
place neither dubious, nor, as is now frequently the case, im- 
possible in all social relations. The confidence of parents in 
the principles of education as studied by Les Dames du Précep- 
torat Chrétien, must be won by a careful perusal of that part 
of Mme. d’Adhémar’s work which treats of ‘‘the principles 
destined to harmonise Christian education with modern ten- 
dencies,” and to bring about what M. Bourget has happily 
called “the identity of education and life.” 

For the proper education of woman ske should be considered 
in her triple vocation, in relation to God, to matrimony, and to 
maternity. The basis of her education in all her relations should 
be the same, for whatever her vocation may be, God created 
her for Himself and it is her full development in her proper 
vocation which will] fit her for perfection and for Him. The 
parents and guardians who consider that, for woman, piety is 
a sufficient education (and of such there are many), and for 
that reason, give their charges an education which is chiefly 
limited to the observance of religious practices, are grievously 
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mistaken, not on account of the predominance which they give 
to pious exercises, but on account of a partial misunderstanding 
and a misuse of the word piety. Piety properly speaking 
“is the primordial and supreme offering of the whole creature 
to God.” It is impossible to offer to God the whole creature, 
however purified the heart may be, if the intelligence is willingly 
neglected or uncultivated. | 

It is essential that a well-educated woman should know 
the summary but luminous proofs of the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, the institution of the Church, 
the supernatural infallibility of the Pope, and in short of the 
principal fundamental dogmas of our faith. She should be 
acquainted with the great doctrinal works which are the glory, 
the honour, and the strength of the Church, notably those of 
Bossuet, Lacordaire, Joseph de Maistre, Nicolas, Monsabré, 
Frémont, d’Hulst, Didiot, and many others which Madame 
d’Adhémar cites more particularly in her proposed programme 
of study. 

An education founded on Madame d’Adhémar’s principle of 
piety will proceed naturally to the questions of matrimony and 
maternity. Girls are too often brought up as if the difficulties 
incidental to marriage and maternity were never to assail 
them, many parents and teachers arguing that these problema 
will solve themselves as soon as they are presented in practical 
form. It is obvious that it would be wiser to prepare women 
for difficulties which, when they appear by nature, are usually 
so vast and perplexing that there is time for little else than 
to resolve to lie down quietly and be crushed by them. 
Women, in their present state of education, can meet their 
husbands equally upon one footing only. They cannot give 
more than they have and the Christian wife is bound to give 
her all, hence the many redoubtable crises which are brought 
about in families. In the Christian Church the evil of 
women being wives whilst refusing to become mothers is 
happily unknown, but the fact must be admitted that there 
are united in marriage two beings whose physical forces are 
not equal in strength, and there isa grave danger and extreme 
probability that woman, who is the weaker of the two, if 
unable to meet her husband on any other ground, will succumb 

[ No, 24 of Fourth Series. ] Y 
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to utter physical incapacity. Neither her body nor her mind 
will be able to bear the unnatural strain that constant and 
continuous bearing and nourishing of children will put upom 
them. This perplexing difficulty is not brought about, as is 
frequently and thoughtlessly believed, by a lack of pre-vision 
on the part of nature, but is one that owes its existence to 
the progress of civilisation. Madame d’Adhémar supports 
with great ability the theory that the superior education of 
women is the necessary corollary of monogamy. If woman 
can only meet her husband in his physical needs she must 
succumb mentally and bodily, but, were her mental qualities 
normally developed as God intended them to be, the Christian 
husband and wife would be enabled, by spiritually conjugal 
intercourse, to rise together above the common ground to 
which, from woman’s limited education, they are too often 
limited. Those reformers who advocate the superior education 
of woman are constantly met by the objection that men more 
often choose to marry the ignorant girl in preference to her 
learned sister. The objection must be considered, and this 
practical antipathy to highly educated women will be found 
not to proceed from a hostility founded on reflection but to 
indicate only the necessity of reform in the present system of 
so-called higher education of women. We quote Madame 
d’Adhémar’s words on this supposed objection : 

To prefer the simplicity of ignorance to thesilly pretensions of pedantism 
is not to hate instruction, it is only to hold in antipathy the detestable 
results of false systems and bad plans..... Man is on our side because 
we act in the true interests of man, of the family, and of society. Man 
is hostile to the pseudo-scientific erudition of woman. Heisin sympathy 
with educative culture. 


Great as is the necessity of bringing about the norma) 
equilibrium of physical and mental power in woman when she 
is considered in her conjugal vocation, it is even more obvious 
when she is considered in her maternal vocation. In modern 
life the task of caring for the children devolves almost entirely 
upon the mother. The father is engaged in the struggle for 
life which seems to grow yearly in intensity and necessity. 
The mother of young children, whose mind has not been 
trained and clarified by a well-principled system of education, 
will often be overcome by worry and fatigue brought on 
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by irritation and exhaustion of nervous force. The mind, 
having no other pasture wherein to feed, wanders to and fro 
from one domestic problem to another with nagging per- 
sistency, and finds no rest or refreshment anywhere. The 
child that is to be born suffers as much and more than the 
ones who are already set out on their little battlefield. 
Mothers who have to superintend and direct the early years 
of their children’s lives, if they are improperly educated will 
find that they have a task impossible to perform adequately. 
They will fail as mothers and therefore as women. ‘The 
dangers of an imperfect education are as great also for the 
woman who has not a large number of maternal and domestic 
duties to perform, for it is an ascertained fact that ‘‘ ignorance, 
taken with regard to a great number of women, is as pernicious 
to the health as the harmful assault of diplomas, for névrosisme 
our terrible enemy, results equally from désewvrement as from 
an overcharge of work! ” 

The necessity for real and solid instruction for woman, what- 
ever may be her vocation, is admirably set forth by Madame 
d’Adhémar. Before noticing the actual plan of instruction to 
be followed by the apostles of the new education, we must 
touch upon her remarks on the culpable shortsightedness of 
parents and teachers, who, in educating girls, treat the subjects 
which are most important to them, whatever be their vocation, 
with silence or in a manner that would lead an ignorant girl 
to suppose that there was something under these mysteries of 
nature not quite right or proper. Monseigneur d’Hulst when 
preaching in Notre-Dame, said : 


Let us mistrust those false sages who, in order to cleanse religion, would 
isolate it from all contact with matter. They think themselves refined, 
they are but ignorant or proud, which amounts to the same thing. 
They know not that the body can be for the soul but a servant ora 
tyrant, never a stranger. 


To endeavour to overcome the passions of nature by an ex- 
clusive teaching of supernatural truths, is a hopeless task, and 
has been too universally followed. The error has lain in the 
placing of the cultivation of the sentiments before that of in- 
telligence. Mothers as well as governesses and religious in- 
structresses have committed this error. Take for an example 
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a very common instance in daily life, that of a relation or a 
family friend in the expectation of becoming a mother. Should 
the subject be unavoidably brought under the notice of young 
girls, allusions to it are hushed by all kinds of sousentendus and 
awkward asides, by the mistaken parent or teacher. It would 
be far wiser to speak openly and naturally upon a subject 
which must be one of interest to all women, and thus avoid 
the bad effects of imperfectly satisfied curiosity. The know- 
ledge that the health of children largely depends upon the 
health of their mother, that the delicate mother loses the right 
of nourishing her children, that maternity is a physical ex- 
perience, the dangers of which can be reduced or augmented 
by the practice of a good or bad hygiene, would induce in 
many cases the indolent girl to exert herself or the frivolous 
one to restrain her impetuosity. Madame d’Adhémar’s remarks 
upon the instruction of girls on the complex subject of 
marriage must be quoted in full. 


The principles held by Christian mistresses upon marriage and maternity 
are not always right ones. Erroneous ideas, which are unfortunately 
widely disseminated in a certain religious world professionally inclined 
to despise the divine institution of marriage, circulate amongst them. 
Virginity, so beautiful and so superior because it proceeds from a spirit 
of penitence, of sacrifice, and of devotion, spoils, alas! sometimes its 
transcendant beauty by a sort of caste pride, which is contemptuous of 
marriage. Now when the virgin’s contempt of marriage exists in 
governesses it produces detestable results. They are not content with 
looking upon marriage as a secondary state—which it is without doubt, 
for it is through love of self that one marries, while it is for the love of 
God that one voluntarily does not marry—but they go, I say, so far as 
to consider marriage a state of falling away. The detractors of marriage 
forget that it is a sacrament, and, caught themselves in their own net, 
their judgment is made invalid by the honours which they are pleased 
to render to maternity, for they exalt maternity after they have depre- 
ciated marriage, as if maternity and marriage were not the relations of 
effect to cause, and therefore inseparable and divinely united. Let us 
be more logical; let us highly honour virginity, but let us also honour 
marriage, and if we give ourselves to be teachers, do not let us draw 
back from the inculcations of natural truths, made to guide women in 
marriage, which is a complex state, and one bristling with dangers. 
Our ancestors were wiser than we are, and did not think that ignorance 
was innocence. Jacqueline Pascal, when, at the age of eleven years, she 
was presented at the Court of Louis XIII., was invited by Richelieu to 
improvise some verses upon the Queen’s pregnancy, and no one was 
shocked. The illustrious saints from the most tender age made vows of 
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virginity ; can one dare to say that their precocious knowledge was not 
allied with the most pure innocence ? 


Such are the main practical points of the principles of 
Madame d’Adhémar’s plan of female education. It would be 
impossible in the space allowed for this article to do justice to 
that part of her work which treats of the readings that are to 
be pursued. It should, however, be mentioned that she would 
divide the education of girls into two periods—the first, 
catechistic, or purely formulary and positive, which would 
terminate when the pupil attained her sixteenth year; the 
second, consisting of higher education—analytical, critical, and 
theoretically experimental—carried on by means of a study of 
selected authors of certain periods, notably those of the nine- 
teenth century. A careful study of the programmes which 
are given for the use of the Dames du Préceptorat Chrétien will 
alone enable the reader to form any judgment of the instruction 
which Madame d’Adhémar would consider necessary, subject 
to occasional modifications, for the education of the Christian 
woman of to-day. The Dames du Préceptorat Chrétien are to 
have a minimum training of five years in the institute, and 
their moral training is to have as careful a test as their 
intellectual, before they will be considered capable of becoming 
the instructresses of the women of modern days. 

It has been the purpose of this article to propound, for the 
discussion of Christian women of all countries, Madame 
d’Adhémar’s scheme for the solution of the modern problem of 
female education. The same principles must in the main be 
the true foundation for the education of all women with a view 
to their normal development in their vocation. The limitation 
of the establishment of the Dames du Préceptorat Chrétien to 
the confines of France is neither necessary nor probable. The 
idea has been received with much consideration and discussion 
in France, and it should be noticed and carefully weighed in 
America and England. 

There are parts of this book, contained in the two divisions, 
called respectively “ Ignorance and Innocence ” and ‘‘ Dogma- 
tics of Love,” which could only be discussed profitably, after 
having, from a prolonged and exact observation, distinguished 
between the various temperaments of women of different 
nationalities with regard to those subjects, and such a discus- 
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sion would be out of place in an article which will answer its 
purpose if it has convinced its readers that they should give 
more than a passing thought to the institution of the Dames 
du Préceptorat Chrétien. 

Madame d’Adhémar’s book should be read in its entirety by 
all who profess to have the welfare of society at heart. It 
should be carefully read by the unreasonable critics of the 
modern woman, who decry her appearance and every deed 
without offering any suggestion for a treatment to make her 
different. It should be read with humility and introspection 
by the pious persons of to-day who bewail the prevalence of 
freethought and immorality amongst women who have been 
brought up to the punctilious practices of religious exercises. 

The use of the term “ epoch-making” in reference to the 
appearance of “La Nouvelle Education de la Femme dans les 
Classes Cultivées” is not exaggerated, for an epoch is made 
when voice and form are given to vague ideas and shadowy 
principles known for long to be true and jast, but which have 
not become doctrines through cowardice or indifference. 
Whether instruction for the intelligence or food for the 
emotions is the right aim of a pious education, or whether de- 
velopment of mental power and cultivation of spiritual charm 
are necessary factors of conjugal happiness, or whether a true 
and carefully imparted knowledge on the subject of maternity 
is likely to harm girls more than a half-satisfied or misguided 
curiosity, will not, after a perusal of Madame d’Adhémar’s 
book, be questions tentatively put and uncertainly answered. 
Such questions will no longer exist, and in their place will 
flourish sound and unflinching convictions. 

The habit of accurate thought and of assimilating facts 
and ascertained knowledge will be an inestimable gain to 
woman, and the contemplation of works of art and the 
perusal of good literature, will, from the effects of comparison, 
enable her to place the mean and petty things of life, which 
are apt to assume, for her, undue importance, in their proper 
place. These advantages, with the power of applying the 
sciences of logic and philosophy to the purpose of deepening 
and strengthening faith in the revealed symbols of the 
Catholic faith, are what Madame d’Adhémar proposes to bring 
within the grasp of women of the upper classes of society in 
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France by the institution of Zes Dames du Préceptorat Chre- 
zien. The mother-house ot the new institution is to be 
opened in Paris, and the second foundation will be in Rome. 
It will not be too much to say in closing this article that 
Catholic parents in America and Europe of all nationalities 
will await with deep interest the development of Madame 
.d’Adhémar’s spirited and admirable scheme. 
THERESA THOROLD, 


Note-—In December 1896 a sermon was preached at Paris in the 
church of La Madeleine by Mons. Abbé Frémont in favour of the 
“* Nouvelle Education de la Femme,” upon Mme. d’Adhémar’s principles, 
‘which sermon was productive of great enthusiasm in France in favour 
of the scheme. 
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Art. VII.—THE GREGORIAN MELODIES IN 
THE MANUSCRIPTS AND THE EDITIONS. 


Principes @une véritable Restawration du Chant Grégorien. 
Par L’Abbé Jules Bonhomme. Paris: Lecoffre. 1857. 


Méthode raisonnée de Plain-chant. Par M. A. Gontier. 
Paris: Palmé. 1859. 


Les Mélodies Grégoriennes d'apres la Tradition. Par le Rev. 
Pére Dom Joseph Pothier. Tournay: Desclée. 1881. 


Gregorian Music. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. London 
and Leamington: Art and Book Co. 1897. 


INCE the invention of the printing press in Italy, in the 
Catholic States of Germany, in Spain, in Portugal, in 

the large towns of France and Belgium, a great many editions 
of Plain Song have been published. Graduals, vesperals, 
antiphonaries, processionals of all forms and descriptions 
abound throughout the Continent, all professing to contain 
more or less the traditional chant claimed by the Church as 
especially her own. Now the student who has the curiosity 
and the leisure to take up and examine some of these books will 
not fail to observe one or two striking and important pheno- 
mena. In the first place, comparing the melodies as given in 
the various editions, he will notice that in some instances 
there appears to be complete uniformity even in such details 
as the number of notes assigned to the syllables of the text, or, 
at any rate, although he may detect certain divergences either 
as to the number and arrangement of the notes, still the 
similarity is sufficiently apparent to justify the assumption that 
the melodies are the same; on the other hand, in a great 
many instances, he will notice that the melodies present such a 
variety of forms that it is no longer easy to recognise their 
similarity, The Abbé Bonhomme has published a very in- 
teresting comparative table, which shows at a glance the 
variations to be found in the well known chant “ Propter 
quod et Deus,” &c., according to fifteen editions of different 
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nationality and age, as follows: (1) Rheims and Cambrai, 1851 ; 
(2) Fr. Lambillotte’s Esthétique ; (8) Fr. Lambillotte’s Gradual, 
1857 ; (4) Mediceean, 1614; (5) Malines, 1854; (6) Berthod, 
1667; (7) Pascal, 1690; (8) Nivers, 1701; (9) Sevestre, 
1728; (10) Lisbon, 1782; (11) Turin, 1847; (12) Dijon, 
1850; (13) Rennes, 1853; (14) Rennes, 1854; (15) Digne, 
1855. An inspection of these fifteen versions of the same 
melody will fully justify the remarks we have ventured above. 
In each edition the words, ‘‘ Propter quod et Deus exaltavit,” 
are sung to precisely the same notes, if we except Nos. 6, 9, 
12, 15, which assign one note instead of two to the word et. 
Passing on to the word illwm, scarcely two editions are found 
to agree; without referring to the form or grouping of the 
notes, which vary in each edition, it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to notice the number of notes over the word. In 1, 2, 
there are thirty-five notes; in 6, twenty-three ; in 9, 12, 13, 15, 
thirteen ; in 7, eleven; in 5, 8, ten; in 3, 11, 14, nine; in 4, 
10, only five. The rest of the versicle is fairly uniform until 
the last word, nomen, which each editor has noted more or less 
according to his own fancy. 

From these observations we are naturally led to two con- 
clusions. From the similarity of the editions we infer that, 
before the invention of printing, there probably existed some 
uniform body of chant which was the origin and basis of the 
printed editions; and secondly, from the divergences, we pre- 
sume there must have been some potent reason which induced 
the editors to reject the ancient version in its original form 
and substitute what they considered to be improved or corrected 
versions of their own. 

Scattered throughout the libraries of Europe there exists a 
vast collection of manuscript chant books ranging from the 
eighth century and onwards. The system of notation was not 
always as clear as it is at present; indeed, the difficulties that 
have been experienced in endeavouring to decipher the earlier 
MSS. have often led students to desist from the attempt and 
declare the task impossible ; but thanks to the perseverance 
and energy of modern inquirers, most of the difficulties have 
disappeared. 

For the sake of clearness then, let us divide all known 
MSS. into three classes according to their system of notation. 
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I. From the eighth to the eleventh centuries the chant was 
noted by means of certain signs called newms (vevpa=a sign). 
These neums, formed of curious little curves or strokes of the 
pen, now grouped together, now separated, were generally 
written over the liturgical text, sometimes at different heights, 
but more often traced one after the other over the words, 
without any regularity, in campo aperto, as it was called. The 
interpretation of these neums was doubtless full of difficulty ; 
even at the time they were in use they could only serve to 
assist the memory of the singer, who was obliged to learn by 
heart all the melodies which were handed down by tradition.* 

The discovery of the now celebrated Antiphonary of Mont- 
pellier, by M. Danjou in 1847, has been of great assistance in 
reading the neums. In this MS. the melodies are written in 
neums, but they are at the same time interpreted by means of 
an alphabetical notation placed under the neumatic signs. 
The alphabetical notation was perfectly intelligible and pre- 
sented no difficulty in interpreting the melody; it was well 
known even in the time of the ancient Greeks, and from them 
passed to the Latins, who for a long time knew of no other. 
Upon examination two principles were discovered—viz., that 
neums of the same form invariably represented the same fixed 
number of notes, and that the shape of the component parts 
of a neum always indicated a relative rise or fall in the 
melody, though it was impossible to determine the exact pitch 
of the note. For instance a clivis, a sort of stroke with a 
curve to the right (7) always represented ¢wo notes, and the 
first of these notes was always higher than the second; but 
the interval might be do-si, do-la, si-sol, fa-do, or any other 
descending interval. The writers of plain-song, at least as 
early as the eighth century, universally preferred to use the 
neumatic notation in spite of its deficiency; from which we 
may gather that they considered it of far greater importance 
to convey to the singer a correct sense of the rhythm of the 
chant, which was most delicately signified by the careful 
grouping and the graceful forms of the neums, than to alleviate 





* “Mirabiles autem cantores et cantorum discipuli etiamsi per centum 
annos cantent, nunquam per se sine magistro unam vel saltem parvulam 
antiphonam cantabunt; tantum tempus in cantando perdentes, in quanto 
et divinam et secularem Scripturam potuissent plene cognoscere ” (Guido 
Aretinus, ‘“ De ignoto cantu’’). 
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his hard task of learning all the melodies by heart by clearly 
indicating the tonal intervals. 


St. Odo (Abbot of Cluny) seems to have applied the alphabetical 
system to the whole of the Antiphonary; and he congratulates himself 
upon the results he obtained, but unfortunately nothing now remains of 
his work. Beyond certain rare fragments of music and a few special 
offices preserved among the numerous MSS. in public and private 
libraries, there is only one example of a chant book noted with letters: 
it is the famous MS. of Montpellier. Weshould observe that this docu- 
ment, together with the alphabetic notation, also gives the signs of the 
usual or neumatic notation. Moreover the pieces of chant are arranged 
not in the order of the Offices, but according to the modes, which leads 
us to look upon the Antiphonary of Montpellier, not as a choir book, but 
as a school book” (‘‘ Mélodies Greg.” chap. iii.). 


The singer therefore learnt the melodies directly from the 
master or from the alphabetically noted school book, and having 
committed them to memory, he sang the Mass or the Office 
from the neumed choir book. 

II. In the eleventh century an immense advance was made in 
musical notation, thanks to an invention which is generally 
attributed to the Benedictine monk, Guy of Arezzo. Well 
aware of the great difficulty which the uncertainty of the 
neumatic signs presented in rendering the chant, and per- 
ceiving, moreover, that these difficulties were already leading 
to divergences in the interpretation of the text, the monk 
resolved to apply some remedy to the evil. He proposed 
therefore to give a fixed position to the neums by writing 
them on or between certain horizontal lines traced over the 
liturgical text, and by this means to determine the exact 
pitch of every note. The idea was not altogether original, 
for even before Guy’s time the line drawn on the parchment 
with a dry point to receive the text, was made use of 
by the musician to fix his neums; in course of time the 
use of a second, third, and fourth line naturaily suggested 
itself. The note do or ¢ was established on a yellow 
line, fa or f upon a red line; later on the colours were dis- 
carded, and the letters c or f written at the commencement of 
the line which was to bear those notes. The old form of the 
neums was retained, slightly modified, it is true, when necessary 
to determine the exact position of the note on or between the 
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lines ; but the essential defect of the earlier notation was re- 
moved, and the traditional melodies were no longer at the mercy 
of the singer's memory for their correct interpretation. The 
Antiphonary of Guy was received by Pope John XIX. with great 
applause, and everywhere copyists adopted the new method. 
These MSS. abound in the libraries of Europe, and with a 
little pains the chant may be read as easily as the text which 
accompanies it. 

III. From about the commencement of the thirteenth century 
the notation of the MSS. assumed a still more legible appear- 
ance. Not that there was any essential change in the system ; 
but the introduction of the four-line stave, the consequent 
necessity of clearly marking the position of the notes on or 
between the lines, and the use of the broad-pointed Gothic 
pen, had so modified the ancient form of the neums, that the 
strokes and curves which originally formed the essential portion 
of the sign now became a mere useless though graceful appen- 
dage ; and the dots or points, which had been added to the 
neums to determine their exact position, gradually developed 
into the square notation such as we are accustomed to find in 
the plain-song books of the present day. 

There can be no difficulty therefore in reading the chant in 
MSS. which date from the eleventh century onwards; the 
melodies are as strictly defined as they are in modern books. 
But the objection has often been raised that the neums found 
in the MSS. before the eleventh century cannot be interpreted 
at all, This is not strictly correct; in the first place, we 
must remember that the discovery of the Montpellier MS. has 
been of material assistance ; and, secondly, if we compare the 
Guidonian books with the preceding, we shall find that the 
text has not been changed. If Guy placed the neums on four 
lines, they are always the swme neums as before, and we may 
reasonably suppose that when he fixed the relative sounds of 
his notes he was strictly interpreting the melodies which had 
been handed down by tradition. The Guidonian chants, then, 
are the translation of the preceding, just in the same way as 
the fourteenth-century chants are the translation of the 
Guidonian. The old tradition has never been interrupted, the 
ancient melodies are still in our very midst. 

We must now draw attention to a fact, in itself of signal 
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interest, and in its consequences of great importance for the re- 
storation of the old chant. All the plain-song MSS. from the 
eighth to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, to whatever nation- 
ality they belong, agree in presenting the melodies in precisely the 
same form. To possess full proof of this statement would 
entail a tour throughout the libraries of the civilised world, 
and a personal inspection of the MSS. to be found in most of 
the chief towns. We may, however, dispense ourselves from 
such a task, as we shail probably be quite satisfied with the 
testimony of reliable witnesses who have had time and oppor- 
tunity to study the question. 

The illustrious Belgian Jesuit, F. Lambillotte, devoted a 
considerable number of years to the examination of plain-song 
MSS. In his work, ‘“‘ Esthétique du Chant Grégorien ” (Paris: 
Leclerc, 1855), he dedicates thirty-two pages to the enumera- 
tion of MSS. which he had seen in France, England, Germany, 
and Italy. To give some idea of his labours in this respect, he 
tells us that he found materials in some forty towns of Europe. 
We have the result of his researches in his own words: 


If you examine English, French, German, and Italian MSS. written 
between the ninth and the sixteenth centuries, you will find perfect 
uniformity. I have made this examination myself, and the result has 
been a firm conviction, which I have no reason to fear can be impugned 
or shaken by any archeologist worthy of the name.* 


And again : 


The more you examine the Guidonian MSS. the more you will be 
struck by their wonderful uniformity, which is scarcely affected by a few 
variants almost imperceptible, and which disappear of themselves in the 
majority of good copies.t 


The Abbé Bonhomme writes that ‘“ All who have examined 
the MSS. have found everywhere the same forms of notation 
and the same text” (p. 30). And without venturing to quote 
himself as an authority he adds his own experience, that 
having studied many MSS. in Rome, in Paris and other towns 
of France, everywhere he has found the same uniformity ; 
he is of opinion that whatever slight divergences present 





* “Quelques mots sur la Restauration du chant liturgique,” p. 8. 
+ ‘Esthétique du Ch. Grég.” p. 32. 
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themselves can generally be traced to some inaccuracy on the 
part of the copyist. 


Far from being astonished at finding here and there a re for an uf, an 
ut for a si, &c., we should rather wonder to find such perfect agreement 
existing for whole centuries between books written at places so far 
distant from one another. 


Bonhomme also quotes the Abbé Tesson, who, as President 
of the Commission formed to publish the Rheims and Cambrai 
edition of plain song, wrote as follows : 


I have seen and compared a sufficient number of MSS. of different 
countries to be in a position to defy any one to show two MSS. dating 
before the fourteenth century, which differ with regard to the number of 
the notes in the melodies (p. 31). 


In recent years the Benedictine Monks of Solesmes have 
rendered signal service to tne cause of plain song by the pub- 
lication of their quarterly periodical Za Paléographie Musicale. 
The following quotation therefore needs no apology : 


To safeguard our researches into the history of the neums, the 
authenticity and integrity of the melodies contained in the old books, it 
is of the greatest importance to follow attentively and consecutively the 
slow and progressive evolution of the neums in different countries, espe- 
cially at the critical moments (tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries) 
when the liturgical melodies, until then preserved in the memories of the 
singers and entrusted to a still imperfect semeiography, were at last de- 
finitely rescued from the dangers of oblivion and uncertain notation by 
means of the musical stave and.the exact indication of the intervals 
(diastématie). It is not sufficient therefore to have merely a few MSS. 
at his disposal ; the paleographist must be in a position to consult such 
a number that all the links of the chain, extending from the ninth to the 
eighteenth centuries, be represented. The series of monuments must be 
complete, but it is neither possible nor necessary that each one should be 
published in its entirety. The inquiry will be sufficient, and a sure re- 
sult will be obtained, if we content ourselves with a single piece of music 
reproduced under all the successive forms of notation made use of in 
different churches, secular and monastic, at different stages of history.* 


Thanks to the progress of art the Solesmes Monks have 
been able to publish in phototype an excellent series of fac- 
similes by means of which all who are interested in the subject 
can, with little labour and expense, see and judge for them- 





* La Paléographie Musicale, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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selves how uniformly the traditional chant has been interpreted. 
For this purpose they have chosen the melody of the Gradua} 
Justus ut palma, of which they have reproduced more than 200 
facsimiles. The examples are taken from MSS. ranging 
from the ninth to the seventeenth centuries, and hailing from 
Italy, France, Aquitaine, Belgium, Germany, England, and 
Spain. Here is an Italian Gradual of the tenth century from 
Monza (Plate 4) ; the chant is written in neum-accents ; over 
the first syllable of Justus we find the sign known as a {or- 
culus, which invariably signifies three notes, the second of 
which is always higher than the first and third, but we are 
quite unable to distinguish the intervals between the notes. 
Plate 111 contains two examples, both in German neum- 
accents of the eleventh century ; the first syllable again dis- 
tinctly bears the forculus. Another Plate (30) shows an 
Augustinian Gradual of the thirteenth century from Naples ; 
the notes are now written upon a four-line stave and conse- 
quently the melodies are perfectly legible. The ¢orculus is 
still over the first syllable of Justus, but there is no longer the 
former uncertainty ; we clearly read the three notes do, mi, re, 
and what the neum-accents failed to indicate now finds its 
interpretation. Plate 209 is a beautiful copy of a Salisbury 
Gradual of the fifteenth century, square black notes on four 
red lines. Here, again, the diastematic-torculus perfectly cor- 
responds to and interprets the newm-torculus of the earlier 
MSS. And so if we care to proceed with our study of this 
Gradual we shall find that, with few variants, the melody in 
the ninth century is the same as the melody in the fifteenth. 
To generalise, the facts of the case are as follows :—If we 
consider any given piece in the MSS. of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, whatever their provenance, we invariably find that 
the same succession of neums is attached to the same words of 
the text ; and if we consider the same piece in the MSS. of 
the fourteenth century, no matter what country they belong to, 
we invariably find the same groups of notes representing the 
same neums of the early MSS. Thus the melodies of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are the melodies of the 
eighth and ninth, not only in regard to the succession of notes 
but even in regard to the manner of grouping them. There- 
fore, before the invention of printing, there existed throughout 
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the Latin Church a single, definite, uniform body of liturgical 
chant, and this throughout a period of eight centuries.” 

It has always been a tradition in the Church that St. Gregory 
the Great was not only a great politician, a great exegetist, a 
great orator, and a great apostle, but also a great musician ; 
indeed, tradition has always ascribed to St. Gregory the glory 
of having collected, arranged, reformed, and increased the 
Church melodies existing at his time, and hence even at the 
present day liturgical music is generally known as “ Gregorian 
chant.” Although we have no contemporary evidence of St. 
Gregory’s work, still we find traces of the tradition at a very 
early period. A century and a half after St. Gregory’s death, 
Egbert, Archbishop of York (732-766), wrote a work entitled 
“De Institutione Catholica,” in which the following passages 
occur : 


. ut noster didascalus Beatus Gregorius in suo Antiphonario et 
Missali libro .. .. transmisit. Hoc autem jejunium idem Beatus Gre- 
gorius .... in Antiphonario suo. 


Popes Adrian I. (772-795) and Adrian II. (867-872) both 
bear witness to the tradition; to each one of them is attri- 
buted a version of the celebrated prologue Gregorius presul,t 
which was set to music and ordered to be sung before the 
Introit on the first Sunday of Advent; this prologue specially 
commemorates St. Gregory as the compiler or author of the 
Gradual. Agobard of Lyons (779-840), although he appears 
to oppose the tradition, at least testifies to its existence by his 
reference to the Gregorius prwsul. A few years ago a very 
interesting letter of Leo IV. (847-855), addressed to Abbot 
Honoratus, was discovered by Mr. Edmund Bishop, in which 
the Pope speaks in the highest terms of the ‘“ dulcedinem 
Gregoriani carminis.” He hears that the Abbot dislikes the 
chant, and reproaches him for refusing to accept the ‘‘ tradi- 
tionem Gregorii”; he entreats him to conform to the customs 
of the Roman Church, and lastly, threatens him with excom- 
munication if he refuses to obey: 





* The Milanese and the Mozarabic chants, though full of an interest and 
an importance of their own, do not affect the validity of the argument set 
forth above, nor the truth of the conclusion formulated. 

+ Bonhomme, op. cit. f. 7. 
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Idcirco sub excommunicationis interpositione pracipimus ut nequa- 
quam aliter quam et Sanctus Papa Gregorius tradidit et nos tenemus, in 
modulatione et lectione in ecclesiis peragatis, totisque viribus perpetim 
excolatis et decantetis, 


And lastly, John the Deacon (c. 872) in his life of St. Gregory 
writes : 


Antiphonarium centonem cantorum. . . .compilavit. Scholam 
quoque cantorum .. . .constituit; . . . . usque hodie lectus ejus. . 
et flagellum ipsius .... veneratione congrua cum authentico Antipho- 


nario reservatur.* 


The above-mentioned letter of Pope Leo IV. affords the 
most authentic contemporary evidence (1) that at the middle 
of the ninth century there existed a single uniform body of 
chant which was practically in universal use throughout the 
Western Church (‘‘non tantum ab hac proxima sede, sed et 
ab omni pene occidentali ecclesia, et prorsus ab omnibus qui 
latinis vocibus laudem aeterno regi conferunt”); and (2) that 
this was the body of chant connected by a well-established 
tradition with “‘ Pope Gregory.” On the other hand, the MSS. 
of the same age contain such a single uniform body of chant 
in uss throughout the Western Church, and so universally 
esteemed that for centuries afterwards no trouble was spared 
in order to obtain correct and authentic copies, and so hand it 
down pure and uncorrupted to posterity. Mere common sense 
must spontaneously identify the chant contained in the ninth 
century MSS. with the chant spoken of by Pope Leo. And 
therefore in these MSS. we have the chant attributed in the 
ninth and also in the eighth centuries to Pope Gregory. 

The question remains, how far the MSS. of the ninth 
century contain the true authentic reading of the Gregorian 
melodies as they came from the hand of their compiler. If 
we were in possession of St. Gregory’s Antiphonary all diffi- 








* These extracts are taken from a valuable article in the Révue Bénédictine, 
July, 1890. In this and a second article in the following month, Dom Morin 
satisfactorily proves that the ‘‘Gregorius’’ mentioned in the extracts can be 
no other than St. Gregory the Great. Karly in the last century, St. Greecry’s 
claims as the author of the Roman liturgical collections had been questioned 
by Baron Georges d’Eckhard, and quite recently the controversy was reopened 
by M. Gevaert, in a lecture which he gave in presence of the Belgian Academy 
in October, 1889. The lecture was published June, 1890, under the title ‘‘ Les 
origines du chant liturgique de 1’Eglise latine.” 
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culties would vanish ; but unfortunately our earliest MSS. date 
only from the eighth or even ninth century, and hence there 
is a period of some 200 years to account for. However, an 
authentic copy of the melodies existed at the time that John 
the Deacon was writing his life of the Saint (c. 872). Now, if 
these melodies are not identical with the uniform chant which 
we find in the MSS. of that date or thereabouts, how are we 
to account for the fact that almost simultaneously all traces of 
this precious Gregorian Antiphonary disappeared, and in its 
place there suddenly sprang up a new collection of chants 
equally venerated and respected, and yet that there is no tradition 
that even suggests its origin or its author, or trace of any such 
revolution? The fame of St. Gregory, whose work scarcely 
survived two centuries, has been handed down by tradition and 
is still amongst us; whereas we know nothing whatever of the 
genius so capable of modifying, or, maybe, altogether replacing, 
the Gregorian melodies, that for six or seven centuries the 
Churches vied with one another in their efforts to secure 
authentic copies of his work. Under all these circumstances 
‘ve can well appreciate the following passage from the Paléo- 
graphie Musicale, vol. ii. p. 16. 


Such conformity between documents of different ages, together with 
the proofs we have given above, seems to us to be quite sufficient to re- 
assure timid minds with regard to the lapse of the two centuries which 
separate St. Gregory from our earliest MSS. If, during eight centuries, 
in spite of the fierce assaults it had to endure from the errors or caprices 
of copyists, mensuralists, and so-called reformers and correctors, the 
chant of the great Pope has passed unscathed through a period of de- 
cadence, why should we fear that the Gregorian melodies could be lost 
or altered in a lapse of time relatively so short. 


So far it has been shown that the chant contained in the 
MSS. from the eighth to the fifteenth century is identical with 
the chant which was regarded in the eighth century as the 
handiwork of Pope Gregory ; and that there is no reason for re- 
jecting the eighth century tradition, or for hesitating to accept 
St. Gregory the Great as the compiler of the Gregorian Chant. 

We have now to consider why it was that the editors of the 
printed editions refused to reproduce the traditional melodies as 
they stood in the MisS., and thought it necessary to correct 
and reform the chant. 
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The science of harmony and figured music hegan to attract 
the attention of musicians at an earlier period than is some- 
times imagined. Alfieri (“Ristabilimento del canto e della 
musica ecclesiastica,” Roma, 1843, p. 82) says that about a 
century after St. Gregory’s reform the Romans began the 
practice of singing in thirds. 

Up to the tenth century these elements (time and harmony) had been 
merely popular and practical, but from that time they aimed at obtaining 
a place in the schools of chant. The theoretical writers of the time, 
carried away by this new current, turned their attention to the mysteries 
of time and of counterpoint, to the almost total neglect of church music. 
Henceforth there are two distinct kinds of music—plain or unmeasured 
(immensurabilis) and measured (iensurabilis) music, and consequently 
two distinct theories.* 


It may appear to be a “hard saying,” but nevertheless it is a 
fact generally acknowledged, that both the theories and the 
practice of measured music sadly interfered with the Church 
song. Pére Lambillotte attributes the deplorable state of 
Church song in the sixteenth century to 


the modern music which penetrated like a torrent into all the churches ; 
the whole of Italy was given up to the caprices of the new composers and 
to all the extravagances of counterpoint.t 


Gontier (p. xiv.) says the deterioration was due to 


civil and religious troubles, the influence of Protestantism, the love of 
counterpoint and modern music, the destruction of the schools, the 
liturgical changes, and especially the substitution of the musical note of 
modern methods for the plain chant note. 


In fact the new music had made serious inroads into the 
sanctuary ; profane songs and words were heard in the 
churches, and musicians were not ashamed to set the words of 
the liturgy to madrigals and romances, and so we hear of Masses 
with the following and similar titles: Las, bel amy!—O 
Vénus, la belle!—L’ami Baudichon.—L’homme armé, &Xc. 
If the mensuralists (as they are called), although guilty of 
such abuses, had confined themselves to perfecting their own 
beautiful art, they would at least have been spared the reproach, 





* “Gregorian Music,” Stanbrook, p. 10. 
+ Bonhomme, p. 34. 
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which has been hurled at them, of tampering with the venerable 
melodies which, unfortunately, they could not appreciate. But 
they took possession of the plain-song melodies and attempted 
to sing them according to the laws and methods of the new 
music. The chants were set to harmony, with the inevitable 
result that the oratorical rhythm, proper to plain song, became 
impossible. But the blow that affected the old chant most 
seriously was the adoption of the plain-song signs to express 
the new measured chant ; for this purpose it was necessary to 
invest the old notes with a time value, and consequently the 
virga (tailed note), for instance, which originally signified a 
high note, now became a long note; and the punctum (square, 
diamond note), originally a /ow note, was to have the value of 
a medium or a short note.* This new creation soon destroyed 
all recollection of the ancient neums; and no doubt, when the 
plain-song revival set in, the attempt to read the old signs 
according to the modern teaching added to the consequent 
confusion. Now came the age of reform, and none too soon. 
The Council of Trent (1545) and many Provincial Councils of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries called attention to the 
prevailing abuses in the matter of Church music and chant, 
and naturally an effort was made to revive the Gregorian song. 
Under the circumstances the task was gigantic; the mere 
inspection of an authentic MS. was quite enough to fill an 
ordinary editor with dismay; the text indeed was there, but 
the art of interpreting the text was quite lost. Baini, in his 
life of Palestrina, writes : 


The manner of rendering the old Gregorian Chant, which was deemed 
so important, was altogether lost, and we have never been able to restore 
it. Iam not speaking only of the above-mentioned ornaments, but the 





* Plate xxiii. of the Paléographie Musicale, vol. i. text, p. 151, is an inter- 
esting example of eleventh century harmony ; the text is accompanied by a 
double row of neums, indicating a chant for two voices. It serves as a con- 
clusive argument against the system of M. lAbbé Raillard, who maintains the 
time value of the neums. This system interprets the virga (tailed note) as a 
long note or minim, and the punctum (square note) as a short note or crochet, 
and so forth; but in the above example the virga is often written against the 
punctum, the torculus (= crochet, minim, crochet—according to Raillard’s 
theory) against the porrectus (= minim, crochet, minim), &c., or, in other 
words, a long note in one part is made to correspond with a short note in 
the other part. With such a system it would be impossible to maintain the 
parallel movement of the voices, hence we conclude that the neumatic signs 
have only a tone value, not a time value. 


‘ 
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very rhythm (numero), that is to say, the soul of the chant, was totally 
forgotten.* 


What, thon, was to be done ? Some editors boldly printed 
the text as they found it, and hence among the first editions, 
especially those belonging to religious orders and particular 
churches, we meet with some that have preserved the old 
melodies almost intact. Others, indeed, printed what they 
found, but unfortunately they copied from late manuscript types 
that were already mutilated and corrupt, and so their efforts 
were defective. The majority, however, were convinced that 
it was useless to copy the MSS. as they stood, and so they set 
to work te reform and correct the ancient melodies which 
they could not understand. Doni (quoted by Baini op. cit. 
vol. ii. p. 119), says: 


Codices in consilium non adhibuisse non miror, eos, qui nostra zetate 
antiphonaria emendarunt. Qui poterant enim, cum eos minime in- 
telligerent ? Sed operam non dedisse, ut intelligerent, id vero potius 
mirandum. [And Baini adds|: And whether they understood them or 
not they certainly corrected the clint according to their own whims. 
.... In the various editions of Venice, Rome, France, Spain, &c., 
which I have seen, the corrections made are quite arbitrary, and little or 
nothing of the old melodies remains; here and there a mere skeleton, 
here a monstrous abortion, there rags and tatters (una veste di cento- 
pezze), there a song without song. 


It would be quite impossible to allude, even briefly, to the 
different systems of reform adopted by the editors, as each one 
worked according to his own fancy. But, generally speaking, 
all the reforms may be reduced to the following headings, two 
of which were mainly due to the influence of the modern 
music—viz. (1), Abbreviation of the neums, and (2) adoption 
of notes with time value; the other two, to the ignorance or 
neglect of the plain-song laws—viz. (3) disregard of the 
grouping of the notes, and (1) suppression of the ornamental 
notes. In speaking of the reformed editions, then, we propose 
to confine our remarks to those which are best known in 
England to-day (published at Mechlin and Ratisbon). In the 
year 1567, Gregory XIII. ordered Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Palestrina to undertake the revision of the Gradual and Anti- 











* “Memorie storico-critiche della vita e delle opere di Giovanni Pierluigi 
da Palestrina.”” Roma. 1828. Vol. ii. p. 87. 
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phonary, and gave him permission to correct, reform and 
compose whatever he thought necessary for the service of the 
Church and the divine worship. Assisted by his disciple, 
Giovanni Guidetti, Pierluigi set to work, but before he had made 
much progress, the Gradual and Antiphonary of Liechtenstein 
made its appearance at Venice in 1580.* Baini tells us that 
in this edition, on the whole, the old chant is preserved with- 
out any notable change. For this reason Palestrina’s task was 
not to be superseded by the Venice editions; the work of 
abbreviation was still in his hands. Animated therefore by 
his great zeal for the divine worship, urged on by the promises 
of Gregory XIII., stimulated by Liechtenstein’s enterprise, he 
gave himself up to study, consulted the MSS., read all he could 
find on the subject, composed, copied, and at last finished that 
part of the Gradual called de tempore. But having commenced 
the second part, de sanctis, he seems to have entirely lost 
courage, and threw up the task, and his torn-up MS. was found 
amongst his papers after his death. Baini ends his remarks 
with the following reflection : 


Here we find the greatest man known to musical science reduced to 
an infant when he ventured to touch with a profane hand the chant of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Holy Roman Church (vol. ii. p. 119). 


Of all the abbreviated (falcidiat’) editions, Baini considers 
the best to be that published in 1614 by order of Paul V. at 
the Medici Press,t in Rome; it is generally known as the 
Medicwan edition. It is not exactly known who was the 
editor, but probably it was Roger Giovanelli, successor of 
Palestrina in the Apostolic choir. 





* Baini says that he has no notion who was the author of these two volumes, 
nor who it was that ordered them or approved of them. ‘The title of the 
Gradual was as follows: ‘‘ Gloria Christo Domino. Amen. Graduale Sacro- 
sancte romane ecclesie integrum et completum tam de tempore quam de 
sanctis juxta ritum missalis novi ex decreto sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini 
restituti, et Pii quinti Pontificis maximi jussu editi: nunc primum accuratis- 
sime impressum, summaque diligentia tam in textu quam in cantu emenda- 
tum. Cum Kyriali modulationes omnes continente, quibus in ipsis, Hymno 
Angelico, ac symbolo decantando romana utitur ecclesia, 1579. Venetiis ex 
ofticina. Petri Liechtenstein : latine : lucidus lapis : Patricii Agrippinensis.” 
And on the last page: “Anno Christi Redemptoris, 1580. Venetiis. Ex 
officina Petri,” &c., ut supra. 

+ Founded by Cardinal Ferdinand III. Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
for printing Oriental languages. 


‘ 
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But whoever it was, it is certain that the reform was adequately 
carried out; the Antiphons, and all the syllabic chant, are preserved 
untouched ; all the attention was directed to the responds, graduals, &c., 
which had a great many notes, and these were diminished in number 
with as little injury as possible to the melodies (Baini vol. ii. p 121). 
The MS. was handed over to Giovanni Battista Raimondi, director of the 
Medici Press, and in 1614 appeared the first volume with the following 
title: Graduale de Tempore juxta ritum sacrosanctwe romanz ecclesiw 
cum cantu Pauli v Pont. Max. jussu reformato. Cum privilegiis. Rome 
ex typographia Medicea. Anno 1614. 


In the following year was published the second volume: 
‘** Graduale de Sanctis, &c. Anno 1615.” 

In the year 1842 Cardinal Engelbert Sterckx, Archbishop 
of Malines, issued a memorable decree on the subject of plain 
song. In the following year he formed a commission to 
study the matter thoroughly, and it was very soon thought 
desirable and even necessary to prepare a new edition of the 
choral books. The work was intrusted to M. Abbé Bogaerts 
and M. Duval. The editors, after a visit to Rome to study the 
MSS. and the editions which had been published there during 
the last two centuries, at length came to the conclusion, with 
the full approval of Cardinal Sterckx, to take the Medicaean 
edition of Paul V. (1614-15) as the basis of their work for the 
Gradual, and the Venice edition of Liechtenstein (1579-80) 
for the Vesperal. But they were evidently not perfectly 
satisfied with any of the existing editions. They had been 
urged to reproduce some of the old Pelgian versions, or, at any 
rate, if they preferred the Roman and Venetian, to publish 
them just as they were, without any change. These suggestions 
they could not see their way to accept; they firmly believed 
that it was necessary to go to Rome, as the true source of 
ecclesiastical chant, and in this design they were encouraged by 
the special desire of the Cardinal Archbishop ; but they could 
not think of reproducing the Roman and Venetian editions as 
they are, because they considered that these books contained a 
great number of mistakes, which required revision and correc- 
tion (“ Etudes sur les livres choraux,” Bogaerts and Duval. 
Malines, 1855). The first edition of the Mechlin Gradual and 
Vesperal was published by M. Hanicq in 1818. Some of the 
changes thought necessary by the editors, were made with a 
view of producing uniformity in melodies of the same type, 
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others were mere corrections of typographical errors, others 
again dealt with the retention or suppression of the B flat in 
obedience to the laws of strict diatonic tonality; but what 
especially distinguishes the Mechlin edition is the attempt to 
ensure throughout the chant an exact observance of the laws 
of Latin accentuation. For this purpose the editors have 
adopted the principle that accent and quantity always fall 
together ; and accordingly have so distributed the notes that the 
tailed notes and the greatest number of notes are assigned to 
the accentuated syllable of a word. Such a combination, it is 
true, charms the modern English ear ; but the principle. was un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and in the Middle Ages the 
English MSS., no less than the Continental, show that it was 
disregarded (“ Melodies Grégoriennes,” chap. viii.). 

The Ratisbon publications are an outcome of a desire often 
expressed by the Holy See to promote uniformity in the sacred 
chant. Under the auspices of Pius ]X., tle Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites established a Commission of four experts. 


The Mediczan edition of the Gradual, 1615, was adjudged to be the 
one of all others containing the “ Cantum Gregorianum quem semper 
Romana Ecclesia retinuit.” Liechtenstein’s edition of the Antiphonarium 
(Venice, 1580) was selected for the authentic music of the Divine Office ; 
and the Rev. Haberl, Domkapellmeister in Ratisbon, who revised every 
page as it was prepared, arranged, according to Gregorian rules and 
tonality, the chant for the new Feasts and Offices added since the seven- 
teenth century. The publication of these works was entrusted to Herr 
Frederick Pustet, of Ratisbon, who enjoys a thirty years’ privilegium and 
has commendatory Briefs and the Cross of St. Gregory from the Pope in 
recognition of the truly magnificent style in which he has brought them 
out (Introduction, “* Magister Choralis,’” 1877). 


The Ratisbon text claims to be a mere reprint of the Medicaean 
and Liechtenstein editions, and therefore differs considerably 
from the Mechlin, but of course their common origin is easily 
recognised. By a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
April 10, 1883, the Ratisbon books are declared to be authentic, 
and to contain the chant used by the Roman Church : 


..eam tantum uti authenticam Gregoriani cantus formam atque 
legitimam hodie habendam esse qua jaxta Tridentinas sanctiones a 
Paulo V., Pio IX., sa. me. et sanctissimo Diio Nostro Leone XIII., atque 
a Sacra Rituum Congiie juxta editionem Ratisbons: adornatam, rata 


‘ 
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habita est et confirmata, utpote que unice eam cantus rationem con- 
tineat, qua Romana utitur Ecclesia. 

From what has been said, it is seen that, for better or for 
worse, the Mechlin Edition departs more widely than the 
Ratisbon from the traditional chant of the Church as found in 
the MSS. 

It is altogether foreign to our present purpose to discuss 
the intrinsic merits or demerits of these “‘ reformed ” editions ; 
nor can it indeed in any way detract from the many good 
qualities they may possess, if we here venture to state a con- 
clusion that seems naturally to follow from what has been 
said ; and that is, that neither the Mechlin nor the Ratisbon 
nor any other reformed edition contains the text of the old 
MSS. The editors avowedly profess to have reformed, corrected, 
abbreviated, and therefore changed that text ; they may contain 
the authenticam Gregoriani cantus formam of the present day 
(hodie habendam esse); they may offer us melodies far more 
easy of execution, far more suited to our present musical 
tastes, far more enchanting, but they do not represent the tert 
of the old MSS.; and if that text is not the text of St. Gregory’s 
melodies, then the work of that great Pontiff is lost for ever. 
For it must be repeated that for eight whole centuries the 
MSS. present a uniform chant, and no trace has survived of 
any simpler form which might be considered the basis of later 
developments. To suppose that the editors of the Mediczean 
or of any other edition should have bridged over these eight 
centuries, and, by mere instinct, without any documentary 
evidence to aid them, should have been able to reduce this 
mass of music again to its supposed primitive form, is to pos- 
tulate nothing short of a miracle. 

If the attempts to produce a “ reformed” edition of the 
plain song be considered unsatisfactory, there can be no other 
alternative but to reproduce the MS. text exactly, or as 
M. Vitet so aptly puts it (“Etudes sur les livres choraux,” p. 84): 

. & reculer pas & pas jusqu’aux plus anciens manuscrits lisibles, a 
tout restituer, 4 tout remettre 4 sa place, et 4 composer un texte, sinon 
conforme absolument aux versions primitives, du moins s’en rapprochant 
beaucoup plus que nos textes modernes. 

And the Belgian editors add: ‘‘C’est 14 un moyen dont 
lemploi est devenu impossible aujourd’hui.” 
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This opinion, however, was not shared by his Eminence, 
Cardinal Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims, and Morseigneur 
Giraud, Archbishop of Cambrai, and the members of the 
Commission appointed by them to revise the Roman Gradual 
and Antiphonary. 

The President of the Commission, M. ]’Abbé Tesson, an 
indefa@fgable student of the old forms of church music, was 
convinced that the only way to restore the Gregorian melodies 
was to reproduce the text of the MSS. faithfully. The cele- 
brated Antiphonary of Montpellier, to which we have already 
alluded, was taken as the basis of the work; but the Commis- 
sion also made use of a great number of other books in the 
libraries of Rheims, Cambrai, and especially Paris, certain 
Swiss MSS., and printed editions of the Carthusians, &c., to 
supplement what was wanting in the Montpellier MS., and 
also for the purpose of comparison. As a copy of the MS. 
text, however (for such it was proposed to be), the 
edition of Rheims and Cambrai, published by Lecoffre (Paris, 
1851), is not yet satisfactory. The text is certainly not 
abbreviated ; but the grouping of the notes is defective, and 
the ornaments are generally disregarded, and, moreover, the 
editors unfortunately had not yet realised the importance of 
retaining the old diastematic form of the neums, and so 
thought it necessary to perpetuate that creation of the 
mensuralists, so essential to the cantus mensurabilis and so 
detrimental to the cantus immensurabilis, the measured time 
value of each note. 

Four kinds of notes have been used, the long (two square notes joined 
together), the tailed note, the square and the semibreve (diamond); this 
last is equal to half the square note, the tailed note is equal to double 
the square note, and the long to three times the square (Preface to 
“ Antiphonary.”) 

To M. l’Abbé Gontier, Canon of Le Mans, is due the merit 
of first calling attention to the character of the free rhythm of 
plain song. In 1859 he published a book (“Méthode 
raisonnée de Plain Chant.” Paris: Palmé), in which he 
develops the theory at length. The whole question of plain 
song is a question of rhythm, and a good rendering entirely 
depends upon understanding how to apply the rhythm of 
discourse or oratory to the chant (p. 7). The characteristics of 
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this oratorical rhythm are the following: (1) The indefinite time 
value of the sounds. “Cantus planus notis incerti valoris est 
constitutus” (Tinctoris). In plain song, as in language, some 
notes are longer or shorter than others, but no method of 
notation is capable of indicating this time value; it is the 
movement of recitation that gives the value to the notes, not 
the form or shape of the notes. (2) The combined succession 
of strong and weak accents. Correct accentuation is most 
important, but the laws of accentuation and quantity must be 
carefully distinguished ; an accentuated syllable or note is not 
necessarily long. (3) The proportional irregularity of the 
divisions. This point demands the correct grouping of the 
neums and formulas, both in writing and singing. L’Abbé 
Gontier seems to have been chiefly inspired by hearing the 
plain song in the neighbouring abbey of the Benedictine 
monks at Solesmes. Dom Guéranger, the celebrated abbot and 
founder of that monastery, had already thought of preparing 
an edition of the Gradual and Antiphonary for the use of his 
monks; and with that view he entrusted to two of them the 
task of undertaking all the necessary researches in order, in 
the first place, to secure an authentic version of the Gregorian 
melodies, and secondly, to ascertain the practical value of the 
notes, that is to say, the traditional rhythm and method of 
execution (Paldéographie, v. i. p. 27). 

The first result of their labours was published in 1880 by 
Dom Joseph Pothier, in a volume entitled ‘‘ Mélodies Gré- 
goriennes d’aprés la Tradition” (Tournai: Desclée, Lefévre et 
Cie). The principles laid down in this admirable work 
certainly threw new light upon the much vexed question how 
to render plain song; and its practical utility is demonstrated 
by the fact that the theories advocated are now generally 
accepted, even by those who make use of the modern editions. 
(‘‘ Magister Choralis,” latest edition, Ratisbon ; ‘‘ Le Chant Gré- 
gorien,” Tinel, Malines, 1890.) The ‘“‘ Mélodies Grégoriennes ” 
is a still further development of the theory of plain-song 
rhythm, on the lines already laid down by l’Abbé Gontier. 
The true value of the plain-song note is admirably defined by 
an interesting study of the origin of the neums and formulas ; 
their successive development from age to age clearly demon- 
strates that, though the outward form of the note has been 
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modified, its value is and must be now what it was in the 
beginning. The laws of oratorical rhythm are fully treated 
in several chapters, with apt quotations from Quintilian and 
Cicero, and the medieval writers who have discoursed on 
plain song. The Paléographic Musicale, the first number 
of which appeared in 1889, repeats and supplements the 
teaching of the ‘‘ Mélodies Grégoriennes,” and is enriched with 
a valuable series of facsimiles in phototype taken from MSS. 
of all ages and countries. 

The second result of the labours of the Benedictine Fathers 
we have in the “ Liber Gradualis,” the first edition of which 
was published by Desclée, Tournai, in 1883; a second edition 
was published at Solesmes in 1895. Like the edition of 
Rheims and Cambrai, the “ Liber Gradualis”’ professes to be a 
copy of the old MSS., juzta antiquorum codicum fidem restitu- 
tus; but it differs from the former edition in many respects. 
In order to facilitate the application of the principles laid 
down in the “ Mélodies Grégoriennes,” that is to say, to secure 
a complete understanding of the plain-song rhythm, the 
Solesmes editors have considered it absolutely necessary to 
reproduce the old text with the utmost fidelity, and hence they 
have not hesitated to copy the MSS. even in such minutiz as 
the form of the notes and neums, carefully observing the 
traditional grouping, preserving as closely as possible the 
ornamental notes and signs.* There can be no doubt that the 
“ Liber Gradualis” is the most perfect and most artistic copy 
of the fourteenth-century text that has issued from the press. 
In brief, what Dom Pothier and his collaborators have done is 
to apply to the text of the chants those well-recognised 
methods of textual criticism which any editor would in the 
present day apply to the text of an ancient author. 

Until quite recently the praiseworthy researches of the 
Solesmes Benedictines have received comparatively little atten- 





* St. Bernard writes as follows :—‘‘ Pramunitas autem esse volumus, eos 
maxime qui libros notaturi sunt, ne notulas vel conjunctas disjungant, vel 
conjungant disjunctas ; quia per hujusmodi variationem gravis cantuum 
potest oriri dissimilitudo” (De ratione cantandi Antiphonarium). “ Sicut 
notatores Antiphonariorum premunivimus, ita et cos qui Gradalia notaturi 
sunt premunimus, et hos et illos obsecramus et obtestamur, ne notulas con- 
junctas disjungant, vel conjungant disjunctas: ut sicut in cantu ita in modo 
proferendi, quantum ad pausationes pertinent et distinctiones, servetur identi- 
tas '’ (De ratione cantandi Gradale). 
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tion in English-speaking countries. ‘This lack of attention is 
perhaps in some measure due to the fact that the learned 
treatises of Dom Pothier and his colleagues have naturally 
been published in the language of the authors. An English- 
man may understand and read French, but the force of an 
argument is more likely to come home to him if expressed in 
“plain British.” The Plain Song and Medizval Music Society 
has already recognised the want of an English exposition of 
the principles advocated by the Solesmes Monks, and has 
issued several publications which should be welcomed with due 
gratitude ; the reproduction of the ‘Sarum Gradual,” so ably 
prefaced by Rev. Walter Frere, is 2 monument of art; and the 
‘** Elements of Plain Song” should be in the hands of all who 
are interested in the subject. Our Anglican friends have 
indeed prevented us; and therefore we hail with deep satisfac- 
tion the new volume on ‘Gregorian Music,” by the Benedic- 
tine nuns of Stanbrook, as emanating from an essentially 
Catholic source. The book has been printed at the Solesmes 
Press, and from that point of view requires no further 
recommendation. Some hundred pages are dedicated to an 
excellent 7¢éswmé of the Theory and Practice of Plain Song, as 
developed by the Solesmes Monks in their various publica- 
tions, but chiefly in the Paldéographie Musicale. We earnestly 
recommend the careful study of this work to all who are 
interested in the revival of church music. Plain song is 
essentially the music of the Church, and therefore no reform 
can claim the attention of the Catholic world which refuses to 
recognise its importance. There are vigorous signs of life on 
the continent, in France, Italy, and Germany, and no doubt 
this healthy influence will eventually make itself felt in 
England, if, indeed, it has not already done so. Unfortu- 
nately plain song finds little favour in many of our churches, 
and therefore it is not even attempted. In some instances, 
where it is in use, its maintenance is due to the persistent 
energy of spirits deeply imbued with liturgical instincts but 
little or no musical taste, and the result is consequently far 
from satisfactory; in other instances a more or less pleasing 
effect is produced by a large body of voices accustomed to 
sing together; but the measure of success is here mainly due 
to the volume of sound. Plain song is not merely an adjunct 
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to the church liturgy, it is an art in itself, and must be treated 
as such to produce its legitimate effect. The melodies will 
never be fully appreciated unless we are prepared to give 
them at least the same amount of care and attention which is 
usually devoted to figured music. No doubt in practice we 
mast often be satisfied with the ‘‘ volume of sound” effect, but 
it should be remembered that the chant is capable of far more 
artistic rendering, which alone will fully reveal its beauties. 

We may fitly conclude these remarks with the following 
passage from “ Gregorian Music” (p. 5): 


Church music has not only its distinct aim, it has also its proper 
characteristics. It is scarcely necessary to remark that this ancient art 
must not be judged by the rules of modern music. It is the growth of a 
civilisation differing widely from ours; its principles, unlike those of our 
music, are one with those of the classic melody of Greece and Rome. 
The beauties of such a system will never appear to a superficial 
observer, but any one who lays aside the prejudices of education and 
habit, and gives himself to the study, will be repaid by initiation into an 
exquisite art. To the musician plain chant is a revelation; it leads him 
into a new sphere, where his ideas become enlarged and ennobled by the 
discovery of melodic riches undreamed of before. 


Witrrip Corney, O.S.B. 
b] 














Art. VIII.—THE MEDIAVAL SERVICE BOOKS 
OF AQUITAINE. 


1V.—CLERMONT-FERRAND. 


MONG the smaller cities of France, few, if any, have a 
more fascinating history than that of Clermont, the 
capital of the Arvernian land. The beauty of the surrounding 
landscape enhances the charm of its position on the isolated 
hill to the east of the lofty volcano of Puy de Dime. To the 
south rises the rocky crag of Mont Rognon crowned with the 
shattered castle of the Dolphins of Auvergne, and beside it the 
extensive line of the natural fortress of Gergovia—the ancient 
abcde of the Arverni and their camp of refuge in time of war 
—which baffled the attack of the hitherto victorious Julius ; 
while to the north stretches far away the great and fertile 
plain of Limagne. 

Its name, the Bright Mount, is comparatively modern. 
Originally Nemetum, the sacred grove, about the year B.c. 20 
it was distinguished, in common with many other cities, by 
the added name of the Emperor, and was known as Augusto- 
Nemetum. Later this was changed into Arverna, Arvernica, 
or Civitas Arvernorum, as a milestone of A.D. 274 records it. 
A charter of Pepin gives Arvernia. About the year 397, 
mention is made of the Castrum Clarmontis, but this was the 
citadel on the hill (Clarus Mons) not the city stretching west- 
ward to the bottom of the slope and along the valley. 

In 1032, another charter speaks of the “‘ pagus Claromontis,” 
and finally we have the edict of Louis XIII. in 1630, for the 
union of the two towns of Clermont and Montferrand, its near 
neighbour, under the name of Clermont-Ferrand, 

The buildings have a sombre hue, both houses and churches 
being built of lava. Hardly any examples of Roman work 
remain. The fragment of the exterior wall of a palace, and 
some sarcophagi now used as altars, are the only survivals of 
the classic art of a city which boasted of a Senate in imitation 
of Rome. 

The cathedral church, dedicated to Our Lady, and in former 


a 
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times also to SS. Agricola and Vitalis, is an exotic building in 
purely French style with a beautiful interior, but in no way 
represents the native school of Arvernian architecture. To 
study the latter type one must turn to the singularly interest- 
ing collegiate church of Notre Dame du Port. 

Clermont gathers added lustre as the dwelling place of U. 
Sollius Apollinarius Sidonius, its eleventh bishop ; as the birth- 
place of Gregory of Tours ; and as the preaching place of Pope 
Urban II., to whose mighty call the hearts and swords of men 
made answer. 

Its bishops were styled “ of Auvergne” until the end of the 
eleventh century, when Gilbert (0d. 1195) was the first to call 
himself Bishop of Clermont. Among their number no less 
than thirty-five were canonised, dating from St. Austremonius, 
who was the first to rule the See about a.p. 250. St. Gallus 
(ob. 553) instituted the custom of a general pilgrimage on foot 
with prayers and psalms, in the middle of Lent, to the basilica 
of St. Julian the Martyr at Brioude, a distance of over forty 
miles, 

The body of Bishop St. Bonitus, who died near Lyons about: 
709, was solemnly translated to Clermont and placed under 
the high altar of the cathedral church. His head was ex- 
posed in a precious reliquary during the octave of his feast 
(January 15). It was the custom on this day before the High 
Mass for the celebrant, vested in alb and stole, to receive 
kneeling in the sanctuary from the hands of another priest 
vested in cope “the chasuble of 8. Bonnet,” which at other 
times was reverently kept under the altar.* 

On a careful examination of this interesting vestment in 
1785, the “cartouches” were found to bear an inscription 
(probably in embroidery), stating that it had been given (c. 998) 
by Queen Adelaide, the wife of Hugh Capet, to Gerbert, then 
Bishop of Rheims, afterwards Pope Sylvester II. It was 
burnt in 1793,+ 

The tomb of Bishop Renco (0). 1052) stood in the chapter- 
house, and a “‘ Vetus Ceremoniale” ordered the acolytes and 
thurifer to place the tapers and incense-boat “‘ super sepulchrum 





* “Casula ejusdem Sancti non est candida sed violaceo colori prope similis ” 
(“ Gallia Christiana,” t. ii. c. 250). 
+ A. Tardieu, ‘‘ Histoire de la Ville de Clermont-Ferrand,” 1872. 
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domini Renconis” during the benediction of Holy Water, and 
if the bishop were expected, the deacon is to await his coming 
at this tomb with the Holy Water in readiness.* 

Urban II. during his stay at Clermont confirmed to Bishop 
William II. the privilege already enjoyed by his see, the first 
suffragan of Bourges, of taking precedence of all others in the 
province of Aquitania Prima. 

In 1269, St. Louis presented to the newly erected cathedral 
church several precicus relics, which he enumerates in his 
accompanying letter to Guido, the bishop. 

“Tn a golden cross adorned with precious stones are enclosed a portion 
of the Cross of Our Lord, a thorn from His crown, a piece of His 
winding sheet, another of the purple robe, a piece of His swaddling 


<lothes, another of the towel wherewith He girded Himself at the Last 
Supper,” &. 


When the authors of ‘ Gallia Christiana ” wrote their history 
of this see (1720) these relics were preserved in another cross 
of gold, and the original copper-gilt cross was then preserved 
in the archives. 

Until the Revolution the Chapter was co:iposed of twenty- 
nine canons and four dignitaries, namely, the provost, abbot, 
dean and precentor. There were besides six prebendaries and 
six assistant priests. It enjoyed some curious feudal dues. 
Kach pastry-cook in the city was bound to supply a quarter of 
roast goose every year on the feast of the Assumption-——unless 
the feast fell on a Friday. The officers of the chapter had 
the power—a remnant of the Haute Justice—to take two 
fingers’ full of salt from each seller of that commodity at the 
fair of Our Lady in August. In the fifteenth century the 
quantity taken was two handfuls. Each farrier rendered 
yearly to the bishop two horse-shoes and fourteen nails. When 
a new bishop took possession of his see, the whole craft of 
farriers had to take an oath of allegiance to him. One of 
their body was usually deputed to perform this service on 
behalf of his fellows. In 1461 they were condemned for 
contumacy in failing to observe this custom. A cartulary 
called “ La Canone,” written in 1291. contains the statutes of 
the chapter, a list of vicars, and a list of altars at that date. 





* “ Gallia Christiana,” ii. 260. 
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At Notre Dame du Port the dean of this collegiate church, 
when officiating, wore a helmet and breastplate, and held a 
halbert in one hand and on his wrist a falcon. He appeared 
thus habited also in processions, wherein he was followed by 
pages holding in leash several hounds. 

This incongruous feudal custom fell into disuse at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The terrier of the deanery enumerates 
the various functions at which the dean was to officiate thus 
clad.* 

No less than fourteen ecclesiastical councils have been held 
at Clermont; the last was in 1850. In 1316 the diocese of 
St. Flour was erected out of a portion of this see. 

Thomas Duprat (bishop, 1516—1528) instituted the celebra- 
tion of the feasts of the Presentation of Our Lady and of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in his diocese. 

The customs, so popular in the Middle Ages, of the Feast of 
Fools and the like were observed here until a late date. Jean 
Savaron in his “ Traité contre les Masques” (Paris, 1611) 
states that the maskers, both lay and ecclesiastic, entered the 
church by the north door on Christmas Eve, and were present 
at the midnight Mass; they then traversed the church chasing 
a devil, who took refuge through the south door in the great 
square outside. After vespers on Christmas Day, another 
masquerade by the deacons took place in the churches in 
honour of St. Stephen. This was followed by one held by 
the priests in honour of St.. John on the next afternoon, and 
by a fourth on the feast of the Holy Innocents by the boys of 
the choir, and lastly by the sub-deacons on the feast of the 
Circumcision. 

The gallery under the great rose window of the north 
transept is carved with numerous representations of the parodies 
enacted on these occasions, and the clergy joined in these 
masques until formally prohibited by the bishop Louis d’Estaing 
(1651-1664). 

The canons possessed a library dating from the ninth 
century. 

From an inventory made about the year 1000 it then con- 





* Tardieu, op cit. ii. 78. 
+ Suvaren, *‘ Or'gines de Ia Ville de Clairmcnt,” Paris, 1662, p. 88. 
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tained 56 volumes—a large number for that date. Among them 
were six sacramentaries, two lectionaries, four antiphonaries, two 
books of the Gospel (textos cwm awro), one book of the Epistles, 
likewise inscribed with letters of gold, and one psalter. It was 
increased by numerous donations of books at later periods. 
The chapter built a new library in 1742, and a catalogue 
(fo. 841 pp.) made in 1760 mentions among its manuscripts 
Bibles of the ninth, tenth and twelfth centuries respectively. 

Its contents, confiscated by the State, were dispersed or 
destroyed in 1793. At this date, the valuable collections of 
MSS. and books in the libraries of the Abbeys of St. Alyre 
and St. André, of the Jacobins and Carmelites, also dis- 
appeared. A few cdébris have found a home in the Municipal 
Library.* 

Nicholas Petit set up the first printing-press in Clermont 
about 1531. 

The first printed Missale of the diocese was published in 
1492, and was printed by Michel Topie at Lyons. There is an 
example in the Bib. Mazarin, Paris. A second edition was 
also printed at Lyons in 1525 by Jacob Mareschal, but no copy 
of it is known to be in existence. The third, undated (? 1527) 
for Clermont and St. Flour, was printed in Paris, and a copy 
is in the possession of Mons. A. Tardieu. The fourth, for 
these two dioceses, was printad at Lyons in 1541, and a copy 
is in the Bib. Mazarin. ~ 

Of the breviaries, the first printed example came from the 
press at Venice towards the end of the fifteenth century. The 
second edition was printed at Paris in 1528, and the third (of 
which there is a copy in the Bib. St. Geneviéve, Paris), at 
Thiers in 1557. 

In the Bibliothéque de la Ville, Clermont, is a copy (No. 
508) of the “ Heures 4 lusaige de Clermont.” Paris: Simon 
Vostre. 1510. 

The Municipal Library, Clermont, also possesses an interest- 
ing collection of liturgical MSS., comprising (1) eleven Missals, 
ranging in date from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
most of them according to the use of the diocese. The 
earliest Roman Missal belonged to Hugues <Aycelin de 





* Tardieu, op cit. i. 649. *. bid, ii. 24. 
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Montaigne, of the order of preachers, “‘quondam Cardinalis 
Hostiensis,” and was written in the Convent of St. Sabina, 
Rome, in the year 1252. (2) Seven Breviaries of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries (one Roman). (3) A Troper of the 
fifteenth century. (4) Six books of Hours of the fifteenth 


and sixteenth centuries. 

Of these I have examined the following: 

MS. 57. A Troper according to the use of Clermont, 
fifteenth century, from the chapter-library: contains a collec- 


tion of proses, farses, &c. 
For the first Sunday of Advent the following farsed kyrie 
is given: 
, Kyrie Summe Deus qui cuncta creas eleyson 
Qui regis arces etheras eleyson 
Nos placido vultu videas eleyson. 
Tu Christe patris speculum eleyson 
Qui reformasti seculum eleyson 
Presentem juva populum eleyson. 
Qui procedis ab utroque flamen eleyson 
Adsis nobis pius et solamen eleyson 
Es amborum amor et spiramen 
Peccatorum dona medicamen eleyson. 
The prose is—Rex venturus adoretur, 
it constanter expectetur, &c. 


On Christmas Day : 


Christe redemptor miserere nobis kyrie eleyson eia omnes dicite. 


This farse is quoted in Gautier’s list as coming from St. 
Martial at Limoges.* 


For the feasts of SS. John, Stephen, and the Holy Innocents: 
Kyrie Clemens rector eterne pater immense eleyson. 
For the Epiphany : 
Kyrie fons bonitatis pater ingenite a quo bona cuncta procedunt 
eleyson. 
“ Ubi voluerimus” : 
Kyrie cunctipotens genitor deus omni creator eleyson. 
On feasts of nine lessons : 
Kyrie orbis favtor rex eterne eleyson. 
On feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary : 
Kyrie Rex virginum amator, Deus Marie decus eleyson. 
On Sundays : 
Kyrie Pater qui cuncta gubernas eleyson. 





* Leon Gautier, “ Histoire de la Poésie Liturgique au moyen age.” 
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These six farsed kyries are found in the English books. 


On Christmas Day : 
Gloria in excelsis Deo—Tu solus altissimus. 
Regnum tuum solidum. Conditor generis humani redemptor 
idemque. Ineffabili sine fine sine principio. Qui nasci propter 
lapsum voluisti hominem. Sapientia Dei patris eterne. Salvare 
venisti nos nasci dignatus es de virgine. Et nunc deus et homo 
regnas O domine dominator. 
Jehsw Criste.—Christe celorum rex alme. Voces nostras O inclite 
vocibus angelorum adjunge. 
Cum Sencto spiritu in gloria dei patris. Amen. 
On the feast of St. Stephen and the two following days: 
Gloria in e«celsis Deo—voluntatis. 
QO gloria sanctorum paxque angelorum quam secutus est Sanctus 
Stephanus. 
Laudamus te— 
O decus et virtus lausque beata sanctorum quem laudat Sanctus 
Stephanus. 
Benedicimus te— 
Cantemus tibi laudes de pectore toto teque cum Sancto benedic- 
amus Stephano. 
Adoramus te— 
Angelicus tibi astat clarissimus ordo cum quo te semper glorificat 
S. Stephanus. 
Glorificamus te—Vita salus bonitas caritas sapientia Christe. 
Gratias agimus tibi—Bonum omne pariter cuncta per secula 
xpiste. 
propter magnam gloriam tuam—Angelicis sorte conjunctis iste co- 
eternis assistit jugiter vultibus ecce tuis, 
Domine Deus—altissimus—Regnum. Conditor. Ineffabili. Qui 
nasci [ut supra]. 
Qui tuo primo testi gaudia das ethere. 
[On feast of St. John—Qui in cruce signum nobis dedisti vivifice] 
Per te Christe semper sistet omnipotentissime. 
[On feast of St. John—Quiiohannem verbi tui debriasti nectare; 
Sapientia. Salvare [wt supra). 
Et nunc deus iesu xpe rex celorum. 
Cum sco spi in gloria dei patris. Amen. 


This is followed by another farsed Gloria : 

Gloria in excelsis Deo . in quo est salus vita et resurrectio nostra . &c. 

MS. 67.—A Breviary of the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Vellum, illuminated, folio. 


Stamped on binding—‘ Je suis a Gilbert Maugin (chanoyne 
de lesglise cathedral) de Clarmont. M.D.LXXIV.” 
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Title—“ Incipit breviarium scdm usii ecclesie clarom.” 
The nine great antiphons beginning with O. contain “ O 
decus aplicum” and “O virgo virginum.” On Christmas Day 


? . 


after ‘Te Deum “ two boys near the altar sing this Psalm”: 


¥. Quem queritis in presepe . pastores dicite. 

VY. Salvatorem Xpm dominum infantem ‘pannis involutum secundum 
sermonem angelicum. 

¥. Adest hic parvulus cum maria matre sua de qua dudum vaticinando 
ysaias dixerat prophetiam ecce virgo concipiet et pariet filium et nunc 
euntes dicite quia natus est. 

V. Alleyuia. Alleyuia. 

¥. Jam vere scimus xpm natum in terris de quo canite omnes cum pro- 
pheta dicente. 


q 


Lauds are sung before the post-communion of the first 
Mass, with Benedicamus Domino at the end. No hymn is 
sung at Lauds and Vespers on this and the three follow- 
ing days, ‘‘ Nec ad horas” till after the octave of the Epi- 
phany. On the feast of the Epiphany, after the response 
following the ninth lesson, is sung the Gospel from St. Luke, 
which being ended, “the cantor in the same pulpit with a 
loud voice” announces the date of Easter. Then is said Te 
Deum. On Easter Day, after the response of the third lesson, 
two boys sing “clara voce”: 


¥. Quem queritis in sepulchro o xpicole. 

Three priests answer—Jesum nazarenum crucifixum o celicole. 

The two boys (alta voce) reply—Non est hic surrexit sicut predixerat 
. Ite nunciate quia surrexit dicentes. 

The priests — Alleluia resurrexit dominus. 

Thrice—Alleluia. Hodie resurrexit leo fortis xps filius Dei. 


Then follows Te Deum. 
At Lauds to-day, and the following two days, a procession 
goes ad fonics, and likewise at Vespers. 


“ Ad matutinas.”—A. Cito euntes dicite discipulis quia surrexit dis. 
alla. 

Ps. 148, Laudate Dominum de celis. Y. Surrexit diis vere et apparuit 
symoni. A. Et ecce terremotus, &c. Ps. Bonedictus (the canticle of 
Zachary). Oratio. Concede quesumus omnip’ deus ut qui resurrec- 
tionis dominice solemnia colimus, &c. 


The commemoration at the font being made, ‘“ dominus 
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ebdomarius ” with his servers return, and the chanter solemnly 
sings : 

BR. Christus resurgens, &c. W. Dicant nunc judei, &c. YY. Dicite in 
nationibus. Oratio. Perpetua quesumus domine pace custodi, &c. 

“Ad vesperas.”—Alleluia (thrice). Ps. Dixit Dominus. BR. Hee 
dies.—Alleluia . cpulemur in azimis sinceritatis et veritatis. W. Sur- 
rexit dominus de sepulchro. qui pro nobis pependit in ligno Alleluia 
<twice). A. Iteannunciate fratribus meis . al . ut eant in galileam ibi me 
videbuntur . alleluia (thrice). Ps. Magnificat. Oratio. Deus qui hodi- 
erna die. 

“ Ad fontes.”—A. Cito euntes, &c. Ps, Laudate pueri. Ps. In exitu 
Israel. WV. Surrexit Dominus vere, &c. A. Et respicientes—valde. 
alleluia. Ps. Magnificat. Oratio. Presta q*.o.d. ut qui resurrectionis, 
Xe. 


Proper antiphons and collects are provided for the following 
feriae. 

In another Clermont breviary (MS. 78) dated 1454, “ ad 
usum domini Mathei Juglar ville et comunitatis Ardilis” 
(Ardes-sur-Couze), at the end of the calendar is a list of fifty - 
seven feasts of obligation“ festa colenda sub pena excommu- 
nicationis ”—on which banns ought to be published. ‘“ Item 
plus possunt banisare in festo beati Juliani martyris, et in 
festo beati Nicholai episcopi confessoris, sed non sunt de 
numero festorum colibilium.” 

MS. 63 is a Sacramentary of late thirteenth-century date. 
It contains the collects, secreta, and post-communions, with 
brief rubrics. The initial letters are illuminated, and there 
are two miniatures in the Ordinary of the Mass, which ends 
with the prayer—‘ Domine Jesu Christe fili Dei vivi”—before 
communion. Another prayer following it has been erased, 
and others written over it and down the margin. The Roman 
stations are given. 

The latter part of the rubric after Vespers on Good Friday 
is— 

Tune crux tollatur et deportatur in sacrario et sequatur ab omni clero 


cantando “Sepulto Domino.” Ibique deponatur . et co-operiatur . ado- 
retur . veneretur . illuminetur . et ibi stet usque in diem resurrectionis. 


MS. 61 is a Sacramentary dating from the early part of the 
fourteenth century——‘“ ad usum ecc. claromontensis.” 
For the ‘‘ Benedictio in ramis ” there are only two prayers-— 
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> 


“Deus qui miro,” &c., and “ Deus qui dispersa congregas,’ 
&e. 

After the post-communion on Maundy Thursday is the 
prayer—‘‘ Adesto ”—of the Sarum missale. On Good Friday 
the deacon, with bare feet, preceded by an acolyte and thurifer— 
“‘auferat corpus Domini”; and the prayer at Vespers is here 
used as a post-communion. ‘The cross is then covered and 
carried to another place, with the R. Sepulto Domino. 

In the ordinary of the Mass: After the prayers on putting 
on the vestments : 


Ante altare orutiv. Deus qui de indignis. 
Quando miscetur aqua.—Ex latere. 
Ante evangelium.—Domine iesu xpe miserere mei qui indigne verba tua 


accedo provunciare . et de inobedientia timidus . 
sed de tua pietate confisus . frequentare presumo 
securus. 

Dum diaconus jube dite . Respondet sacerdos.—Conroboret dis sensum 
tuum et labia tua ut recte pronuncies nobis eloquia sua . amen. 

Diaconus.Conforta me rex sanctorum emmin’em principatum tenens 
. et da sermonem rectum et bene sonantem in os meum ut 
placeat tibi et omnibus circumstantibus. 

(Quando oblatio offert’—Hane oblationem gs ops ds placatus accipe - 
et omnium offerentium . eorumque per quibus tibi offertur peccata 
indulge: Per. 

Alia.—Descendat precamur oimps ds pater verbum tuum sanctum de- 
scendat inestimabilis glorie tue spe descendat antiq’ indulgentie 
tue donum . precamur ut fiat oblatio hec hostia spiritalis in 
odorem suavitatis accepta . et nos per corpus et sanguinem xpi 
tua manus invicta custodiat. Per. 

Alia.-In spiritu humilitatis, &. 

De eodeim.—In nomine sancte et individue trinitatis descendat angelus 

benedictionis et consecrationis super hoc munus . Amen. 

Quando vertitur.—Obsecro vos fratres orate unanimes ad deum. ut 

meum sacrifizium et vestrum pariter votum illi sit 
acceptum. Per. 

Sulutatio Sit deus in ore et in corde tuo et suscipiat sacrificium de 
ore tuo et de manibus tuis sibi acceptabile pro nostra om- 
niumque fidelium salute . Per. 

Incipiunt prefationes tocius anni.—After the last comes the following 
prayer :—Absolve quesumus do- 
mine nostrorum vincula delictorum 
. ut puris mentibus introire mere- 
amur ad hee sancta sanctorum . 
Per. 
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Here a folio is missing. The Canon continues on fol. 153. 
“ Andree, Jacobi,” &c. 
After “ Agnus Dei” are the prayers: 


1. Hee sacrosancta commixtio corporis et sanguinis dai nri ihi xpi fiat 
michi et omnibus sumentibus salus mentis et corporis et ad vitam 
capescendam eternam preparatio salutaris. Amen. 

2. Domine ihi xpe fili Dei vivi. 

3. Domine ihii xpe qui es vera pax . et vera concordia . fac nos paci- 
ficare in hac sancta hora. 

4. Domine ihi xpe non sum dignus ut intres in visceribus meis sed 
obsecro propitius esto michi peccatori . et presta ut hec vera cor- 
poris et sanguinis tui portio sit omnium peccatorum meorum 
oblata remissio . animeque et corporis mei pia gubernatio . ac 
potens ad vitam eternam introductio . Qui vivis. 

. Corpus et sanguis dni uri ihi xpi hoc . adhereat in visceribus meis 
. nec michi veniat in judicium . neque ad condempnationem . sed 
prosit ad salutem anime mee . Qui vivis. 

. Perceptio corporis tui, &c. 

. Libera nos ab omni malo die ihi xpe qui corpus tuum sanctum pro 
nobis crucifixum edimus . et sanguinem tuum pro nobis effusum 
bibimus . oramus benignissime domine ut per merita et interces- 
sionem beate et gloriosissime virginis marie . fiat nobis corpus 
tuum ad salutem et sanguis tuus ad remissionem omnium pecca- 
torum . Qui cum patre. 

8. Placeat tibi sancta Trinitas unus Deus—per te Trinitas sancta 

cujus regnum et imperium sine fine permanet in secula seculorum 
. Amen. 


qr 


bo or) 


The feast of St. Austremonius is celebrated on the Sunday 
within the octave of All Saints, and a procession is made in 
silk copes, “et virgis,’ with the relics which he himself 
carried. 

In these two Sacramentaries the benediction of the grapes 
on the feast of St. Sixtus takes place in the Canon of the 
Mass, 

MS. 64. Missale, according to the use of Clermont, four- 
teenth century ; a clean copy, but incomplete towards the end : 
the property of some religious house. 

Before the office of the first Sunday in Advent is prefixed 
the ‘‘ Cantus beati gregorii.” 

A. Gregorius presul meritis et nomine dignus unde genus duxit sum- 

mum concendit honorem renovavit monumenta patrum priorum 


dum composuit hunc libellum musice artis scole cantorum anni 
circuli. 
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The office on Palm Sunday is very ornate. About the third 
hour the priest, with deacon and subdeacon all clad in green 
vestments, blesses the holy water, and after a procession “in 
claustro,” Tierce is said. Then, preceded by cross-bearers, 
thurifers, and acolytes, all go, bearing branches of palms and 
olives, to the appointed place where the bishop, or priest, is 
to bless the palms, singing the RK. “ In die qua invocavi.” On 
arrival, “‘ facta oratione,” the benediction begins with— 


Hec tiki Domine dies festa, &c., ending with the preface. Deus cujus 
filius, &c. A. Pueri hebreorum. 


They then go forth in order to another place, singing 


A. Cum appropinquaret. A. Cum audisset populus. A. Occurrunt 
turbae. A. Turba multa. 


Then the cross is unveiled with reverence, and, all kneeling, 
are sung the antiphons— 


A. Ave rex noster. A. De omnibus sanctis. A. Salvator mundi. 


followed by versicles and two prayers. A blessing is 
then given with the cross, and the gospel—“ Cum appropir- 
quasset Jesus Jerosolymis”-—chanted. A sermon follows. The 
procession then returns with the R. Colligerunt pontifices. 
VY. Unus autem ex ipsis.—and when “ near the monastery,” 
two go before, singing the ‘‘Gloria laus et honor.” At enter- 
ing the door of the church is begun—“‘ humiliter et devote’—the 
kt. Ingrediente. The deacon, in a red chasuble folded like a 
stole, and accompanied only by the incense-bearer, mounts the 
pulpit, and begins the Passion. At the words ‘ Emisit spiri- 
tum,” all kneel prostrate on the ground and render thanks to 
God for His redemption, saying, ‘‘In manus tuas—vel similia.” 
When he comes to the words “ Partiti sunt vestimenta” (on 
Good Friday), “ let the clerks immediately strip bare the altar 
of the fine linen cloth (which had been before put under the 
book of the Gospels) in the fashion of one stealing it.” 

On Maundy Thursday the seven penitential psalms and 
litany are said before the Mass, and a sermon delivered to the 
people. If the bishop consecrate the Chrism, Gloria in excelsis 
is said, but not otherwise. After the third Agnus Dei is said 
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miserere nobis,* in place of dona nobis pacem, because the kiss 
of peace is not given on this day. 

On Good Friday the priest is permitted to celebrate with 
bare feet. Having communicated, and given the Communion 
to the other priests present, he begins the A. ‘‘Calicem ” of 
Vespers. The cross is then removed to the sacristy, or chapel 
of St. Martin, the clergy following it, and saying, in a low 
voice, the K. Sepulto domine. 

On Holy Saturday the litany is sung in procession to the 
font—‘‘ usque ad Confessores,” and is resumed where left off 
when the procession returns. The benediction of the lamb is 
given before the Mass of this day. 

On the Sunday “in oct. pentecos.,” the Mass is that of 
Whitsunday, with the collect, secret and post-communion of 
the first Sunday after Pentecost, the epistle, “ Vidi ostium 
apertum in celo,” and the gospel, ‘* Erat homo Nichodemus.” 

At the nuptial mass the following clause is inserted in the 
Canon : 


Infra Cononem,—Wane igitur oblationem famulorum tuorum quam 
tibi offerunt pro famuliaria (sic) illa quam perducere 
dignatus es ad statum mensure et [ad] diem nupci- 
arum per quam majestati tue fundimus supplices 
preces . ut eam propicius [cum] viro suo copulare 
digneris quesumus domine deus ut placatus accipias, 
&e.F 


In the Canon of the Mass the prayers before Communion 
are the same as those in MS. 61, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing before No. 4. of that MS. 


Domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne Deus da mihi hoc corpus 
tuum ita sumere ut merear per hoc remissionem peccatorem meorum 
accipere. Qui vivis. 

In purificatione beate Marie.-The communion of the first Mass being 
said, the priest begins to bless the candles, 
Benedictio cundelurvin. Deus inestimabilis potencie cujus unigenitus, &c. 
O. s, deus qui hodierna die unigenitum, &c. 
Benedictiv iguis Domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne Deus bene- 
dicere et sanctificare digneris ignem istam, &c. 
Tune illuminentur cerei—A. Lumen. Exaudi quesumus dumine plebem 
tuam, &e. 


* As always at St. John Lateran, Rome. 
+ Words within [ 1] supplied from MS. 65. 
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Benedictio candelarum.—Deus inennarabilis prudencie adesto, &c. 
Domine deus creator celi et terrae rex regum, &c. 
Precamur te Domine omps eterne Deus qui 
omni ex nichilo creasti. Qui vivis, &., ending 
in preface Vere dignum—fons et origo tocius 
luminis, &c. 

Divisisque candelis per clerum—A. Lumen. Domine Deus onips pater 

lumen indeficiens qui es conditor, &c. 
Utimo dicitur complendum misse. 


There are no proses or sequences in this Missal. 

MS. 66 is a Missale ad usum ecclesie claromentensis, fifteenth 
century (after 1455); perfect and clean copy; illuminated 
capitals and margins; belonged to a religious house. Some 
of the rubrics are copied verbatim from MS. 64, and it generally 
resembles that MS. but contains some later developments. The 
antiphon “ Gregorius presul” precedes the introit of the first 
Sunday of Advent, which is repeated thrice, as in the Sarum 
books. This is followed by the first farsed Kyrie of the Troper 
(MS. 57) already quoted, with slight verbal differences. The 
Mass of Blessed Mary is not to be said during the week fol- 
lowing “in conventu,” unless her feast be of nine lessons, but 
on Saturday the High Mass is “ Rorate celi,” unless impeded 
by a feast of nine lessons. Proper epistles and gospels are pro- 
vided for Feriae IV. and VI. as far as Lent. 

On the second Sunday of Advent a procession is made with 
the antiphon “ Venite,” in place of ‘ Missus est Gabriel” of 
the precedirg Sunday. 

The feast of Christmas is provided with lessons from Isaias,. 
in addition to the usual Episties. There are two Masses for St. 
John, as likewise for the octave of Christmas, Commemora- 
tions of the feast of St. Julian and his companion martyrs, 
and a Mass for St. William of Bourges come after the 
Epiphany. 

Benedictio cinerum.—1. Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui primo homini. 
2. Deus quinon mortem, 3. Deus qui humilia- 
tione flecteris. Memento homo (vel mulier) quia 
pulvis es et in pulverem reverteris. Age peni- 
tentiam . ut habeas vitam eternam. A. Exaudi. 
Psalms—Salvum me fac. Converte nos Deus. 
A. Juxta vestibulum. Oratio. Presta Domine 


tidelibus tuis. 
In cena domini.—Vespers end with the post-communion of the Mass. 
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On Good Friday, the prayers being ended, two priests, bare- 
footed and in silk copes (cne of whom holds the cross wrapped 
in a napkin), pass behind the altar to the left corner, and stand 
facing the people, while they reverently sing ‘in personam 
Christi” ¥. Populus meus. At the first ““Agyos” they uncover 
the right arm, and kneeling, show it to the people, and so on 
until the whole is uncovered. It is then brought to the cele- 
brant, who elevates it at the beginning of the antiphon “ Ecce 
lignum.” ‘This is followed by the psalm ‘‘ Beati immaculati,” 
sung by the cantor, who also sings ‘“ Beati qui servantur, &c.” 
after the second “‘ Ecce ligaum.” 

After the adoration the priest puts on his shoes and chasuble, 
but his ministers remain barefooted. Having said the ‘‘ Con 
fiteor,” he sings in a loud voice “ Super omnia ligna cedorum, 
&c,” while he again elevates the cross. The deacon brings the 
Host, singing ‘“‘ Ave verum corpus natum,” The priests receive 
the Holy Communion. The rest as in MS. 64. 

On Holy Saturday, at the words “in deliciis meis” of the 
Exultet, the Paschal candle is incensed, and the grains of 
incense, before being affixed to it, are blessed with the prayer 
‘* Veniat omuipotens Deus super hoc incensum, &.” The Litany 
and blessing of the Paschal lamb take piace asin MS. 64. 

The priest then approaches the altar and says ‘ Confiteor,” 
while the deacon, ‘‘ mediocri voze et consona,” sings ‘‘ Accen- 
dite,” and the choir respond ‘ Lumen Christi.” He repeats 
the command thrice, and the final response is “ Deo gra- 
tias.” 

On Low Sunday the High Mass is “ Resurrexi” of Easter 
Day. 

Proper epistles and gospels are provided for the Feriae IV. 
and VI. of the weeks after Pentecost. The number of Sundays 
after the octave of Pentecost is twenty-six, and the feast of 
the Trinity is kept on the last of all. 


Benedictio sponsalium.—Five gospels are given for the nuptial Mass. 
Infra canonem.= MSS. 64, 65. 

After the Pater noster, the prayer “‘Propitiare” is followed by the 
second of the Roman rite—Deus qui potestate—here sung as a preface. 
Also in MSS. 64, 65.] The Mass being ended, the priest breaks a Host 
and gives half to the bride and half to the bridegroom, “in signum 


maritalis affectionis.”’ 
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Before the ordinary of the Mass are the prayers at putting 
on the vestments, and among them— 


Ad dalinuticam induendam.—Fac me queso omnipotens deus ita justiciam 
indui ut sanctorum tuorum merear exul- 
tatione letari . quatenus emmundatus ab 
omnibus sordibus peccatorum . consor- 
cium adipiscar tibi placentium sacerdo- 
tum . meque tua mia .* a viciis omnibus 
exuat . quem reatus . proprie consciencie 
gravat. Per. 

Ad ablutionem inenuum.—Largire sensibus nostris omnipotens pater . 
ut sicut externis abluuntur inquinamenta 
manuum . sic a te mundentur interius pollu- 
tiones mentium . et crescat in nobis aug- 
mentum sacrarum virtutum. Per. 

Ante ultere.—l. Aufer a nobis.t 2. Oratio beati augustint. Facturus 
memoriam. 3. Deus qui de indignis.t 4. Deus qui non 
mortem. 5. Domini iesu xpi miserere michi quia indigne 
verba tua accedo pronunciare et de inobediencia mea 
timidus . sed de tua pietate confisus proferre presumo 
securus. 6, Exaudi nos d,s. p. o. eterne deus ut si qua 
sunt adversa si qua contraria in hac domo beate marie 
et N. et N. et N. et omaium sanctoram auctoritate maies- 
tatis tue pellantur. Per. 

Dum miscetur «qua cum vino.—Ex latere. 

Benedictio Diachoni.—Dominus sit in corde meo et in ore meo et in 
labiis meis ad pronunciandum sanctum evange- 
lium suum. Amen. 

Alia benedictio—Conroboret. =MS. 61. 

do. Conforta me rex: =do. 

Ad hostiam ofér.—Grata tibi domine sit hee hostia quam tibi offerimus 
pro nostris delictis et pro tota ecclesia sancta catho- 
lica. Per. 

Ad calicem.—Offerimus tibi domine calicem Christi filii tui domini nostri 
deprecantes tuam clemenciam . ut ante conspectum divine 
maiestatis tue cum odore suavitatis ascendat. Per. 

Ad thuribulum.—Ab eo benedicaris in cuius honore concremaberis. 

In nomine, &c. 

Quando incensatur s, oblata.—Ascendat fumus aromatum de manu angeli 
in conspectu domini. 

Ad lavabo.t—Lavabo—Domine (one verse only.) 

Orutio (not in MS. 65.)—Aperi domine os meum ad benedicendum nomen 

tuum . mundaque cor meum ab omnibus variis 





* Mia.=Misericordia. See same prayer in the Exeter Pontifical of Bishop 
Lacy, p. 8. 

+ In MS. 65 these two prayers only are given. 

+ “Ad digitos abluendos,” MS, 65. 


‘ 
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vanis et nequissimis cogitationibus . ut exaudiri 
merear deprecans te prime et per populo tuo 
quem elegisti tibi. Per. 

Inclinande osculetur altare (et dicat, MS. 65.)—In spiritu. 

Super obluta. (Hie signet bis oblata dicens, MS. 65.)—In nomine sancte 
ct individue trinitatis descendat angelus bene 
dictionis et consec}¥rationis super hoc munus. 
Amen. 

Vertendo (se) ad populum (dicat.\—Obsecro vos fratres ut oretis pro 
statu sancte dei ecclesie et pro me indigno et fragili 
peccatore . ut deus omps placide et benigne sacrificium 
nostre humilitatis dignetur suscipere. Amen. 

Respondeat populus.—Suscipiat omnipotens Deus, Kc. 


The preface for the Epiphany is entitled ‘‘ De apparitione.” 
After the “Agnus Dei” come the prayers in the following 
order : 


1) Hee sacrosancta. (=MS. 61.) 

(2) Domini ihii xpe qui es vera pax. (=MS. 61.) 

Pax detur . et dicat Sacerdos . pax vobis . respondeut clerus secreto . Et 
cum spiritu tuo. 

(3) Domine ihi xpe fili dei vivi. 

(4) Dominator domine deus omnipotens qui es trinitas inseparabilis, illu- 
mina tenebras meas et miserere mei . ut non ad iudicium sed ad 
remedium anime mee hoc corpus et sanguinem tuum accipiam. Qui 
vivis. (Alsoin MS. 65.) 

(5) Domine ihii xpe non sum dignus. (=MS. 61.) 

(6) Corpus dui nri ihii xpi custodiat me et perducat me ad vitam eternam. 
Amen. 

(7) Agimus tibi patri gratias pro jam beatificatis postulantes eorum inter- 
ventum apud te adjuvari. pro hiis autem qui adhuc sunt in purgatorii 
locis immolamus tibi patri filium . supplicantes ut per hance sacrosanc- 
tam hostiam eorum pena levior fiat et brevior . pro nobis autem quos 
adhuc gravant peccata carnis et sanguinis offerimus tibi filium obse- 
crantes ut peccata nostra que ex carne et sanguine contraximus . 
sanguis lavet . caro emundet domini nri ihi xpi. Quitecum. (Also 
in MS. 65.) 

(8) Perceptio corporis. 

(9) Libera nos ab omni malo domine ihi xpe. (=MS. 61.) 

(10) Corpus dui nri ih xpi quod ego indignus et infelix sumere presumpsi 
et sanctus eius sanguinis quem potatus sum. ita inhereat obsecro 
dne in visceribus meis . ut non michi proveniat ad iudicium nec in 
condempnationem . sed prosit michi in remissionem omnium pecca- 
torum meorum . te prestante deus noster . quivivis. (Also in MS. 65.) 

(11) Quod ore sumpsimus domine mente capiamus ut de corpore et san- 
guine dni ihii xpi fiat nobis remedium sempiternum. Amen. 
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(12) Placeat tibi sancta trinitas unus deus—propitiabile in vitam eternam 
rex regum . qui vivis, &c. (Also in MS. 65.)* 


Among the “ Orationes Diversae ” are prayers for the Count, 
for those vexed by the devil, and “in tempore guerre.” 

The proper of Saints begins with the feast of the translation 
of SS. Agricola and Vitalis. 

MS. 73.—Missale ad usum ecclesie Claromontensis: muti- 
lated and several folios missing; the introits, graduals, &c., 
are all in musical notation. The date assigned to it in the 
catalogue is late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. It 
contains a Mass for the feast of the Transfiguration imme- 
diately following the Mass of St. Sixtus. There is no men- 
tion of this festival in the Sacramentaries 61 and 63. The 
contents closely resemble those of MSS. 61, 64, 66. 

MSS. 72 and 65.—These two magnificent volumes contain 
the two halves of a Missale written and illuminated for 
Jacques de Comborn, Bishop of Clermont (1444-1474), whose 
arms—Or, two lions passant gules—appear on the margin at 
the base of folio 7. 

MS. 65 commences with the Mass of Easter. The proses 
are indicated but not given. ‘The feast of the Holy Trinity 
was observed on the Sunday before Advent. The Ordinary of 
the Mass, which appears in each volume, resembles MS. 66. 

MS. 72.—The antiphon ‘‘Gregorius presul” is inserted 
before the introit of the first Sunday of Advent. Proper 
epistles and gospels are given for Feriae II. IV. VI. of the 
weeks in Advent, After the midnight Mass of Christmas, 
Lauds are sung, the antiphon ‘‘ Pastores dicite” being 
repeated after each verse of the psalm ‘ Dominus regnavit.” 
The boys behind the altar then sing “ Infantem,” &c. The 
antiphons of the following psalms are said, “ hodie sine neuma.” 
There is neither chapter, hymn, nor versicle, and the prayer is 
the post-communion of the Mass. The deacon then sings, 
“* Benedicamus Domino,” and must not say, “ Ite missa est.” f 











* The exuberant number of prayers after Communion in these Clermont 
books is worthy of note. 

+ “ Voyages Liturgiques en France,” 1718—Clermont. ‘‘Laudes sont 
enclavées dans la messe de minuit aprés la communion du prestre. La 
Pastourelle s’y fait encore par cing clercs et par un prestre qui conclud la 
cérémonie. Le psaume Dominus regnavit y est triomphé, c’est 4 dire entre- 
mélé 4 chaque verset du ‘Pastores dicite.’” Le Brun des Marettes further 


. 
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Two Masses are provided for the feast of the Circumcision. 

In capite ieiuniorum.—tThe rite of blessing the ashes is a 
very short one, consisting of two prayers—-‘‘ Deus qui non 
mortem,” &c., and “ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui miseris 
omnium,”’ &c., followed by “O homo memento quia cinis es, 
&c.—pulvis es,” &c. During the giving of the ashes is sung 
the antiphon ‘‘Immutemur,” and the concluding prayer is, 
“ Adsit quesumus deus hiis famulis,” &c. 

Benedictio frondium consists of three prayers, “‘ O. s. d. re- 
demptor qui de celis ad terram,” &c., “ Christe iesu fili dei vivi, 
mundi creator,” &c., and after the distribution of the palms, 
“Deus humane fragilitatis presidium,” &c. 

A rubric before the office of Maundy Thursday directs that 
if the bishop be present to consecrate the Chrism, ‘‘ Gloria 
Patri” be said after the introit psalm, and “ Gloria in excelsis ” 
and the Creed ; otherwise they are omitted. ‘ Oblatio tanta fiat 
hodie q. sufficiat in crastinum sacerdotibus et non superfluat.” 
Vespers are said ‘before the post-communion. ‘“ Dominus 
vobiscum” and ‘*‘ Benedicamus Domino” are not to be said, 
but where the Chrism is consecrated ‘“‘ Ite missa est” is sung. 

Feria VI.—About the sixth hour the horns are sounded for 
calling the congregation together. In the sacristy the bishop 
(presul) is vested in a plain alb, red stole and chasuble, and 
plain mitre; the deacon in alb and red chasuble; the sub- 
deacon in alb and red maniple. Forthwith they approach 
with bare feet the altar, which is covered with a white cloth. 
One of the canons then reads the lesson in the pulpit ‘“ ab 
aquilone sine titulo.” 

During the prayers the cantor selects two “ personas 
honestas ” who are clad in copes of red silk, and they, pre- 
ceded by a torchbearer “in albis” with bare feet, go to the 
altar of St. John and bear away the great crucifix covered with 
a silk cloth, beginning the reproach “ Popule meus,” to which 
the chorus responds. After having sung the second verse, 
they proceed with their burden, which is placed on a clean 
napkin on the carpet before the high altar, and the bishop 





states that after the ninth response of Matins, a deacon in dalmatic recites in 
the jubé the Genealogy of Our Lord from St. Matthew ; and on the vigil of 
the Epiphany, the Genealogy from St. Luke, after which the Cantor from the 
jubé announces the date of Easter. 


[No, 24 of Fourth Series. ] 28 
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having removed his. chasuble stands before it while they sing 
the “Agyos.” Then follow the “Ecce lignum” and the 
“ Pange lingua.” On resuming their vestments the bishop 
and his assistants recite the ‘‘ Confiteor” and going up to the 
altar raise the cross, singing ‘‘ Super omnia,” &c. He then 
places it ‘‘ ad levam altaris.” 

The deacon returning with the Host is accompanied by two 
cantors who sing “Ave verum.” All the priests who are 
present are directed to receive Communion from the hand of 
the bishop. Vespers are said before the post-communion. 
The two bearers having put on again their red copes cover the 
cross, and beginning the response ‘‘ Sepulto Domino,” carry it 
(the others following) to the place chosen for its reception, 
where it is reverently kept with lights around it until 


Easter. 
Sabbato sancto.—The horns are sounded about the sixth 
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hour. 
During the blessing of the paschal candle, the bishop, 


deacon and sub-deacon, vested as yesterday, approach the 
altar, and, the “‘ Exultet ” ended, a canon reads the prophecies. 
After the final collect, the bishop, laying aside his chasuble, 
puts on a white cope, as does likewise the cantor, who takes 
his mace (virga), and being joined by two deacons, in albs and 
stoles, carrying two small crosses, the litany is begun. The 
cantor rises after “‘ Sancta virgo virginum,” and heading the 
procession, followed by the sub-deacon bearing the vase of 
holy oil (cwm urceolo) proceeds to St. Nicholas singing the 
litany as far as ‘‘Confessores.” There the font is blessed 
by the bishop. Then the litany is continued, and when 
“ Sancte Nicholae—ora pro nobis” is said, they return in 
the same order (ad ecclesiam). The Vespers end with “ Bene- 
dicamus Domino.” 

One of the ivory horns referred to in this MS. is still pre- 
served in the treasury, and is carried in the procession on 
Ascension Day by a canon vested in cope. The silver pro- 
cessional cross of the chapter has two transverse beams; and 
this peculiarity of form is said to denote that the church to 
which it belongs possesses a great relic of the Holy Cross. A 
similar processional cross is found at Le Puy. 

It was formerly the custom in the cathedral church for the 
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celebrant at the High Mass on solemn feasts to begin the 
ordinary of the Mass (including the reading of the introit) at 
the west end of the nave, and thence proceed to the altar. 

In the neighbouring town of Riom on the feast of the 
patron St. Amable (June 11), two men, in medizval costume, 
follow the procession rolling along a large wheel adorned with 
flowers. The local explanation of this strange ceremony is 
that on a visitation of the plague (date not given) the canons 
of St. Amable vowed a candle of wax as long as the distance 
from their church to the sanctuary of Mozac if the pestilence 
ceased. The distance being over a mile in length, the taper 
had to be rolled up in the form of a wheel. It seems, how- 
ever, more probable that this ceremony dates from an earlier 
period, and that it is a relic of the Sun-worship at the summer 
solstice, which was prevalent throughout Gaul, and is still 
observed in the Baal-fires kindled on the eve of St. John 
Baptist. The rolling of a wheel down a hill would be sym- 
bolic of the gradual approach of winter, and this prehistoric 
observance might in course of time become Christianised and 
incorporated in some such ceremony of the church as an annual 
procession on the feast of the patron saint of the place. 

Two liturgical writers of the last century—Dom Claude de 
Vert,* and Le Brun des Marettest have recorded certain 
ritual observances in the church of Clermont, which had been, 
or were still, in use therein, when they wrote. 

The former states : 


(1) That the bells were rung for the “missa fidelium” during the 
singing of the Prose. 

(2) That the usual benediction was given at Requiem Masses. 

(3) That the last gospel was said on descending from the altar. 

(4) That in Requiem Masses for bishops, the gradual sung is “Si 
ambulem in medio umbrae mortis, Virga tua et baculus tuus ipsa me 
consolata sunt.” ‘ 

(5) That the lessons of the first nocturn of the last three days in Holy 
Week are recited “ alta voce,” and the others “‘ submissa voce.” 

(6) That on Sundays and Feast days the versicle “ Domine salvum 
fac regem,” &c., immediately follows the Sanctus.{ 

(7) That the chanters—sometimes six in number—do not rest their 





* «*Explication . . . des Cérémonies de l’Eglise.” Paris, MDCCXxX. 
+ “ Voyages Liturgiques de France.” Paris, 1718. 
t Op cit. t. i. pp. 45, 141, 143, 209, 340, 394. 
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“batons ” on the pavement, but hold them in their hands like beadles, 
and that hence these staves are here called “ verges.” 

(8) That at the eighth response of Matins of the first Sunday in 
Advent (“Audite verbum Domini gentes,” &c.) the choristers with lighted 
torches ascend to the top of the highest tower, and there chant towards 
the four quarters of the earth, four “ motets” on the coming of the 
Saviour. 

(9) That during the Vespers preceding Passion Sunday, at the first. 
line of the hymn “ Vexilla regis,” the red “ ornamenta” of the altar are- 
displayed : and that red is here the colour of Passion-tide. 

(10) That on Wednesday in Holy Week, at the words “ Velum templi 
scissum est” of the Passion, the Lenten veil is lowered and taken away, 
and that the chant of “the Jews” during the singing of the Passion is 
sung by the choir. 

(11) That at the “Mandatum” the bishop washes the hands of the: 
canons and clergy, saying to each in particular: “ Exemplum dedi vobis 
—ita et vos faciatis.” 

(12) That the paschal candle burns until the end of Complin om 
Easter Tuesday. 

(13) That at the aspersion of Holy Water during paschal-tide, the- 
anthem is: “In die resurrectionis effundam super vos aquam mundam.’” 

(14) That the ivory horn, which is used in place of the bells during 
Holy Week, is carried in the procession on Ascension Day (perhaps on 
account of the words in the gospel : “ sequentibus signis ” !) 

(15) That at the opening of the synod, after Sext, the deacon accom- 
panied by his ministers sings at the entrance gates of the choir the 
gospel : “ Qui non intrat per ostium.” 

(16) That at Vespers the incensing begins at the end of the hymn, 
because of the response : “ Sicut incensum in conspectu tuo.” * 

(17) That on Good Friday the custom of general communion is still 
observed, and wine is given to all who have communicated. 

(18) That the celebrant recites the Kyrie, “Gloria in excelsis,” and 
“Dominus vobiscum ” at the epistle side of the altar. 

(19) That on days when there is a procession in copes, the copes are 
not laid aside until the collect of the Mass. 

(20) That the taper-bearers preceding the deacon about to sing the 
gospel do not walk side by side, but one goes before the other. 

(21) That they raise their candlesticks at the collect and post-com- 
munion. At other portions of the Mass, except the gospel, these are 
placed on the floor. 

(22) That the prose was always chanted in the jubé.t 


Dom Claude also mentions a form of benediction given at. 
Requiem Masses, which he saw in the Missale of 1498 : “‘ Deus 





* Op cit. ii. 15, 6, 22, 28, 225, 38, 240, 61, 89, 94. 
+ Op cit. iii. 352, 81, 86 ; iv. 157, 94. 
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vita vivorum et resurrectio mortuorum benedicat yos in secula 
seculorum ” (iii. 430). 
From Le Brun des Marettes we learn : 


(1) That in the cathedral church the celebrant at High Mass reads 
neither Epistle, Gradual, nor Gospel, but listens to their recital. (In 
Paris, Lyons, and the Charterhouses : “ aut legit aut audit.”) 

(2) That throughout the whole of Auvergne (as in the order of 
Premontré also) all kneel at the words ‘“ descendit de ccelis” in the 
creed, and do not rise until “ resurrexit tertia tie.” 

(3) That when a corpse which cannot be kept until morning for fear of 
infection is brought for burial in the afternoon, a “dry Mass” (seché) is 
said in the church—a custom peculiar to this diocese. 

(4) That when the bishop celebrates on solemn feasts, he gives the 
benediction before the “ Agnus Dei’ [? one of the variable forms of 
benediction found in old Sacramentaries at this part of the Canon of the 


Mass. | 


In the calendar prefixed to the missals of this diocese are 
found placed against certain feasts the letters T. or T. C. or 
tT. G. C., which have proved a puzzle to students of liturgy 
both at Clermont and elsewhere. I am indebted to the 
learned Benedictine, Dom Germain Morin of the abbey of 
Maredsous, for the following explanation of them. The 
medieval liturgists, particularly Guillaume of Mende (a 
meighbour of Clermont) in his Pontifical, took great care to 
indicate the feasts on which Te Deum at Matins, Gloria in 
Excelsis, and the Credo in the Mass should be said. On 
certain feasts (for instance, during Advent) as St. Eulalie, 
Te Deum was sung, but neither the Gloria nor Creed; on 
St. Nicholas’ Day the Gloria would be omitted, but the 
‘Credo recited as well as Te Deum; on the Conception of the 
B. V. M. all three would be recited. These three examples 
given as tests prove the correctness of Dom Morin’s explana- 
tion, as they tally with the entries of these letters in the 


calendars. Salvo meliori tudicio, 
R. Twiace, F.S,A. 








Art. 1X.—ST. FRANCIS DE SALES AS A 
PREACHER.—ILI. 


1. Des Prédicateurs du XVII siecle avant Bossuet. Par P. 
JACQUINET (Dédié & M. D. Nisard). Paris: Didier. 
1863. 


2. Saint Francois de Sales Prédicateur. Thése présentée a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, par Abbé H. Sauvage, 
Paris: Derenne. 1871. 


3. Bossuet et UV Eloquence sacrée au XVII’ siecle. Par Mer. 
FREPPEL, Evéque d’Angers (Cours d’ Eloquence sacrée fait 
i la Sorbonne, 1855-1857). Deux tomes. Paris: Retaux. 
1895, 

4, Gurrcs de Si. Francois de Sales, Evéque et Prince de Geneve 
et Docteur de I’ Eglise. dition complete, dapres les auto- 
graphes et les éditions originales. Publice sur ?Invitation 
de Mgr. Isoard, Evéque WAnnecy, par les Soins des 
Religieuses de la Visitation du 1° Monastere @ Annecy. 
Annecy : Imprimerie J. Nicrat. 1892-1897. Volumes 
I.-1X (other volumes to follow). 


E have hitherto confined ourselves almost exclusively to 

the history of our saintly Orator’s formation and preach- 

ing life, scarcely touching his work as a teacher of eloquence 
and former of preachers. Now, however, this latter part of 
his ministry becomes principally important in the thesis which 
we are undertaking to establish, more so even for the 
moment than the sermons themselves. A man may bea great 
preacher without on that account deserving the title of 
‘‘ master,” still less of ‘‘ restorer of sacred eloquence.” Whereas 
he who teaches excellently, even if his practice falls below his 
theory, even if, like De Bérulle, he never preach at all, is by 
that simple fact a master; if his teaching remain, he is a 
master for all time ; if his teachings have helped to raise an 
art which had degenerated, he is so far forth a restorer and 
reformer. In St. Francis de Sales then, who combined the 
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two excellences of preacher and teacher, we will take first the 
more fundamental. We will begin with his principles, his 
ideal, then consider his practice and realisation. The former 
will be confirmed and illustrated, to some extent completed, 
by the latter, which again by this collocation will gain the 
advantage of being more methodically and usefully examined. 

The instructions of the great Bishop of Geneva on sacred 
rhetoric are comprised under two heads: first, his “ Epitre 
sur la Prédication,” called also the ‘ Trait de la Prédication ” ; 
secondly, counsels and rules scattered through his various 
writings or preserved in the depositions of the witnesses for 
his Canonisation. The “ Letter” is a formal exposition, 
running to about the length of the present article, of all that 
a preacher is absolutely obliged to know for properly beginning 
his work. It was written at Sales on the 4th and 5th 
October 1604, at the request of Andrew Frémyot, Archbishop 
of Bourges, brother of St. Jane de Chantal, who, though 
already abbot commendatory of St. Stephen’s, Dijon, had 
been ordained priest only in the previous Lent. Being a 
private letter, it contains one or two points which simply 
concern the individual addressed, a few more which would 
regard specially those who found themselves in similar ex- 
ceptional circumstances ; the bulk however is applicable to all 
who seek direction as to the fundamental rules of the sacred 
craft. It was written in French, and published for the first 
time in the collection of Letters of the Saint of 1626. Various 
Latin versions have been made, but none—at least none of 
those which are now extant—by the author. 

Our ‘ Letter” treats of the qualifications of the preacher, 
the end which he must have in view, what he is to say and 
how he is to say it. The qualifications are mission, which 
the bishop at his consecration receives in its plenitude, and 
chiefly for the ministry of the sacred Word ; sufficient learning ; 
a life irreprehensible from every point of view. 

The end of the ambassador of God can be none other than 
that of his Master, who said : “ J come that they may have life and 
may have it more abundantly.”* The definition which comes’ 
at the end of the “ Letter” expresses the same idea: “ Teaching 





* John x. 10. 
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is the promulgation of God’s will to men by a lawful minister, 
in order to instruct them and in order to move them to serve 
His Majesty and secure their salvation.” The holy writer 
admits but these two ends, adding one of those emphatic declara- 
tions which he makes only when entirely clear und decided : 


I know that according to some, a third object of the preacher should 
be to please; but as for me, I distinguish. There is a pleasure which 
accompanies instruction and emotion; for who can fail to be pleased 
while being suitably (bien) and holily taught the way to heaven? This 
pleasing should be secured, but it is a simple dependence of teaching and 
of moving. ‘There is another kind of pleasing which is sought for other 
reasons than those two, which does not help and often hinders them. 
It is a certain tickling of the ear by secular elegance and tricks of 
language. As to this, I deny utterly that the preacher should ever 
think of it. It should be left to the orators of this world, who preach 
not Christ but themselves. 


The matter of the discourse is the subject of the next, and by 
far the longest, division of the “* Letter.” The Saint considers 
its fountains, the way to utilise them, the disposition of the 
materials chosen. He makes the Sacred Scriptures the sole 
ultimate source of the preacher’s doctrine, presenting the other 
sources as developments of the one. The Fathers are the 
Gospels explained and expounded ; the lives of the Saints are 
the Gospel in action. If the Gospel is bread, the l'athers break 
it to us; if music, the Saints sing it for us. So the great 
book of the universe, the world made by the Word of God, 
utters that Word in every part of its extent, though, adds the 
Saint, “‘it is language which not every one understands,” 
language to be learned only by “meditation.” This term is 
to be noted; it will recur. Profane histories may be used, 
but sparingly and on certain conditions. The fables of the 
poets must be entirely excluded, but their verses may be 
occasionally cited after the example of St. Bernard and even 
of St. Paul. 

The rules for working and applying these sources come next, 
the interpretation of Scripture in its four aspects or senses 
occupying naturally the first place. ‘‘The literal sense is to 
be found in the commentators; the preacher’s part is to bring 
it out, to weigh the use and full force of the words.” Two 
special counsels are given as to the allegorical or mystic 
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meaning of the sacred text. In the first place, it must not 
be forced, but must flow naturally from the literal sense. The 
second of these directions deserves to be given at length, as 
being important both in itself and in its relation to the saintly 
author’s own practice : 


Wherever it is not quite clear that one ting is a figure of the other, 
they must be brought together only by way of comparison. For 
instance, the juniper-tree of Elias* is by many interpreted allegorically 
of the Cross, but I should prefer to express myself thus: As Elias slept 
under the juniper so should we in the gentle repose of meditation sleep 
under the Saviour’s cross. I would not go so far as to say that Elias 
signifies the Christian or that the juniper signifies the Cross. In this 
way the discourse remains more solid and less liable to cavil. 


The Fathers and Councils are to be cited in forcible and 
pithy extracts, which must be almost invariably short, for fear 
of wearying the hearers. ‘In your St. Bernard,” says our 
Saint to his Dijon disciple, “is an infinite number of such 
sentences.” They may be given in Latin, but they must then 
be “repeated in French effectively, and brought home to the 
people by due development and pointed application.” Reasons 
of theology, which are to be found above all in St. Thomas, 
may be adduced sometimes, tut on strict condition that they 
“be made quite comprehensible and clear at least to auditors 
of medium intelligence.” The precepts of Francis de Sales 
as to examples and similitudes merit particular attention. 
«« Examples,” he says, “have a marvellous force and give an 
admirable flavour (goust) to the sermon. They need only to 
be & propos, properly exposed and still more properly applied.” 
Similitudes “have an incredible efficacy in enlightening the 
understanding and moving the will.” They may be drawn 
from ordinary life, natural history, “and in fact from every- 
thing.” The most trivial things will furnish the best, ‘‘ by 
subtle application,” as the mustard-seed was employed by our 
divine Lord. On this point our Saint makes one of his most 
important remarks and ingenuously betrays one of his own 
simple arts: “‘ Now there lies in this a secret extremely 
profitable to the preacher, namely, to draw comparisons from 
places of Scripture where few know how to notice them, and 





* 3 Kings xix. 
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this by meditation on the words.” Specimens of great interest 
are given, which, however, are too long to cite, In this con- 
nection a reference is made to what may be called a fifth 
meaning of Holy Scripture, its accommodated or associated 
sense, which may, within sober limits, be applied with great 
advantage. 

As to the disposition of the materials collected, the first 
remark of our Saint is: ‘‘ Method must be followed in all 
things; nothing is more useful to the preacher nor more 
agreeable to the audience.” And he thus oracularly decides a 
much controverted question : 

I approve the view that one’s method should be clear and manifested, 
with none of that concealment which is practised by such as think it a 
master-stroke to let no one see their plan. What is the use of a 
method, I pray, if it be not visible, if it remain unknown to the 
hearers ? 


He proceeds to give methods for sermons of four kinds: a 
Mystery of Christ’s life, some maxim of Scripture, a homily on 
a Gospel, the life of a Saint. The maxim or test of Scripture 
should be made to turn on a certain virtue: its nature, signs, 
effects (that is, motives), and the means of acquiring it; this 
the Saint declares to be his own favourite way. 

Twelve different plans of sermons are given as exemplifica- 
tions of “disposition,” and the following counsel is added in 
favour of largeness and originality: ‘‘ Here are plenty of 
methods to begin with, for. after a little practice you will 
invent your own, which will be better than these,” The same 
proviso must be understood with regard to the way in which 
“the points” of the discourse are to be filled out. Supposing 
that some virtue is to be illustrated, Mgr. Frémyot is to 
consult the table of contents of suitable works, and take down, 
under the four heads just indicated, their definitions and 
descriptions. It is evident that the master does not wish to 
restrict his illustrious disciple to this system, and he explicitly 
charges him to think out for himself the ideas which he 
gathers. He writes for a man obliged by his sudden exalta- 
tion to begin a new and difficult task. By-and-by he will 
draw his matter, as his method, from his own stores, and 
employ his authors merely to supply occasional needs, to 
determine and perfect what would otherwise be vague or 
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crude. In any case, it will be noted that there is no recom- 
mendation of the “‘ Sermonnaires,” already so much in vogue at 
the time, the habitual use of which would have cramped 
invention and effort. 

It is worth while to repeat the list of the authorities whom 
Francis de Sales recommends as sources of material for 
preaching. Of the Fathers he names St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory the Great, St. Bernard. St. Augustine is either 
forgotten for the moment or goes without naming, or perhaps 
was judged less necessary than the other three for a beginner. 
Among theologians he signalises the three Dominicans, St. 
Thomas, St. Antoninus, and William, “bishop of Lyons.”* It 
is true that the Jesuit Salmeron, who is classed with his 
brother Jesuit Barradas and the Franciscan Stella among 
the commentators, might also well rank with the theolo- 
gians. ‘The “Summa” of the Jesuit Tolet is often quoted by 
St. Francis himself in his own notes; still oftener Maldo- 
natus, and, after 1613, Cornelius 4 Lapide. Louis of Grenada 
is mentioned here as so often in other writings of the Bishop 
of Geneva. The sermon writers are the Jesuit John Osorius, 
and the Franciscans, Maurice Hylaret and Philip Diez. 

All that is said on the last-named author must be noted. 
Both his great works are recommended,{ the “‘ Sermons” and 
the “Summa Praedicantium.” {| Then follows a eulogium of 
him which helps us much to penetrate the principles of our 
Saint : 


But I must give you my opinion. Amongst all writers of sermons, 
Diez pleases me extremely. He speaks straight on, he has the spirit of 
preaching, brings well home, explains passages properly, chooses fine 
allegories and similitudes, has vivid descriptions, and pictures drawn 
with a nervous hand (hypotoposes nerveuses). He discourses admirably 
on occasion, and is very devout and clear. He lacks what Osorius has, 
order and method, for he observes none ; still I think you must from the 





* William Perrault, or Perault, suffragan and vicar-general of Philip of 
Savoy, Archbishop of ‘Lyons in the thirteenth century. He was practically 
the spiritual head of the diocese (Philip never took Orders), and as he signed 
*‘Gulielmus Episcopus ” he came to be known as * Bishop of Lyons.” 

+ It is one of the few serious errors in the Latin translation of the “‘ Letter 
on Preaching” to name only the “ Summa ” of Diez, and to omit the much more 
important “Sermons.” : 

t R. P. Ph. Diez, Lusitani, Ord. Min., Conciones Quadruplices in Evangelia, 
1582. 
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outset familiarise yourself with Lim. Ido not say this because I have 
used him much—I was long before coming across him—but because I 
find him to be what I describe, and I fancy I am not mistaken. 


The Saint then recommends the “ Sylva Allegoriarum ”* of 
the Benedictine Lauretus, and the ‘‘ Concordances” (that is, 
the “Summa Peccatorum”) of the Franciscan Benedicti, and 
concludes this chief division in these words: “There is the 
most part, I think, of what comes to my memory at this 
moment concerning the material of the sermon.” 

And now, in what form is this matter thus selected, 
thought out, co-ordinated, to be conveyed to the hearers? 
“ Here, sir,” says our holy writer to the Archbishop, in whose 
country the title of “my Lord” was still reserved to the 
highest dignitaries, “here, sir, I desire more credence than 
anywhere else, for I am not of the common opinion, though 
what I am going to say is the veriest truth.” After this grave 
exordium he proceeds to explain his thought, and, regarding 
the matter as a sort of body to be animated, he says: ‘“ The 
form, declares the philosopher, gives being and soul to the 
thing. Tell wonders and tell them badly, you have done nothing ; 
say little and say that little well, you have done much.” The 
remarkable words which we have underlined seem to signify, 
not that St. Francis de Sales professed to have particular ideas 
as to the nature of the form to be used, but that he attached 
great importance to the general question of form, a part of 
preaching too much neglected by his contemporaries. 

The style or wording of the sermon is only a part of this 
“form”; a still more important part is delivery (action). 
After premising that above all things must be avoided the 
artificial ways of ‘“ pedants,” their guanqguams, their long- 
involved periods, their grimaces and regulated gestures, all 
which is condemned as “the plague of preaching,” the Saint 
magnificently describes what we may call the spirit of delivery, 
tthe general relation in which the minister of God’s word is to 
put himself with his hearers. 


You must speak with affection and unction (dévotement), simply and 
candidly and confidingly. You must be penetrated with the truth 





* “Sylva Allegoriarum totius §. Scripturae.” Auctore F. Hieronimo 
Laureto, Cervanensi, monacho Bened. in ccenobio Montisserati, 1584 
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which you are persuading to others. The sovereign art is to have no 
art. Our words must be inflamed not by loud cries and extravagant 
gesticulations, but by interior fervour; they must have their source in 
the heart rather than in the mouth. People may say what they like, 
but heart speaks to heart, the tongue speaks only to the ear. 


Our Doctor proceeds to give eight qualities of action. “It 
should be free,” eschewing the constraint of the pedant or 
pedagogue, “dignified, manly (genereusc),” as addressed to 
children and disciples, not as if speaking to a father and 
superior, “‘ simple, forceful, religious, grave, deliberate (wn pew 
lente).” As to the language, it must be “clear, concise, and 
simple, free from the affectation of Greek, Hebrew, novel or 
courtly phrases.” * 

The Saint groups kere some important observations. The 
ordinary peroration should be a recapitulation with “four or 
five words of fervour” in the form of a prayer, or by invoking 
a blessing. He recommends a provision of ‘‘ familiar exclama- 
tions to be judiciously introduced.” ‘The preparation should 
be made overnight, and best before the Blessed Sacrament ; 
the morning meditation will usefully be on the subject of the 
discourse. Brevity is a great recommendation, ‘“ provided 
that it lasts half an hour it cannot be too short.” The humble 
Bishop admits that his practice in that point is not so good as 
his theory. In a touching ‘‘envoi” he begs his friend to 
excuse his straightforwardness and freedom. He has written 
just as the words came. He has not given the references to 
the authors cited because he is in the country and has no 
books. t He has spoken of himself because Mgr. Frémyot 
asked his opinion and not that of others, “and why,” he asks, 
‘‘should I not say to you what I practise myself?” He 
permits, almost encourages, his correspondent to communicate 
the “ Letter” when he asks him to show it “to no eyes less 
favourable” than his own. He concludes with the grand 
principle: “ Nothing is impossible to love. Our Lord did not 
ask Peter, Are you learned or eloquent? but, Do you love me? 





* The Latin incorrectly adds the adjective noble (generosa) and suppresses 
the word ‘‘ novel.” 

+ The Latin attributes to the Saint a flagrant non-sequitur: “I have not 
indicated the exact places of authors cited, because you asked my own 
opinion.” 
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To speak well it suffices to love well.” Mgr. Freppel says that 
those last words are worth a whole manual of rhetoric. 

Such is in outline this masterpiece, written off in two days, 
without convenience for consulting a single author, from the 
fund of wisdom stored in that still youthful mind. On the 
subject there is perhaps no other work in which so much 
practical teaching is compressed into so small a_ space. 
Without maintaining that it is absolutely complete, it contains 
all that is really essential, and far more; what is principally 
important, it gives that broad view of the art of sacred 
eloquence without which the rules and details are of little 
utility. Fénelon’s “ Dialogues sur |’Eloquence” are much too 
general to be sufficient. St. Vincent de Paul’s excellent 
instructions, condensed by Alméras in the little “ Abridgment 
of the Method of Preaching,’ * are, as we will show in our 
next article, a development of a few passages of St. Francis 
de Sales’ “ Letter.” Bossuet’s “‘ Letter to the Cardinal de 
Bouillon” + treats only of the authors useful to study for 
doctrine and style. St. Alphonsus’ “ Letter on the Method of 
Preaching Apostolically,” while full of useful suggestions, 
treats ex professo only of the superiority of “ popular preach- 
ing” over the learned and elevated style. M. Sauvage well 
says : 

We do not know whether many rhetorics for the use of preachers are 
more complete, contain more good counsels, high views, useful rules, 
than this Letter to a friend, written with all the simplicity and freedom 
of an intimate conversation. 


Unfortunately, while thus recommending the particular 
counsels of St. Francis de Sales, M. Sauvage permits himself 
a respectful attack on two of his fundamental principles. He 
says that the Bishop of Geneva is too severe when he inter- 
dicts to the preacher by profession, to the bishop, certain 
worldly amusements. The words of the “Letter” are: “A 
layman may without blame play, hunt, go to evening assem- 
blies, but in a bishop, in a preacher, unless under conditions 





* See the ‘‘Sermons de St. Vincent de Paul, de ses coopérateurs,” &c., par 
Abbé Jeanmaire ; also the “Vie de St. V. de Paul,’’ by Maynard, vol. ii. 
“ Piéces justificatives ”’ (edition of 1874). 

+ Published for the first time at the end of vol. ii. of Floquet’s “‘ Etudes sur 
la Vie de Bossuet.’’ Paris, Firmin Didot, 1855. 
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very numerous and very hard to realise, these actions are 
scandals and great scandals.” The Saint hastens to say that 
he does not refer to honest occasional diversions, nor does he 
prohibit fishing, as M. Sauvage asserts. Surely, when the 
proper allowance is made for difference of times and places, 
there is no need for criticism here. Not to say that the 
doctrine is explicitly ‘founded on a much stronger passage of 
St. Bernard, we do not see that it differs from the teaching of 
good theologians—say of Bourdaloue, who, in his panegyric of 
St. Francis de Sales, cites St. Denis and St. Thomas to prove 
“the indispensable obligation of bishops to be perfect.” As 
to the word “scandal,” we commend to our French objector 
the following description of Bossuet’s views : 


In his second diocesan Synod, his Lordship, accusing himself in the 
first place as being the cause of the sins of his diocese (for, as he 
repeated several times, all that lacks of sanctity in a priest is a scandal, 
and not to be a saint is to be scandalous), made a public confession, 
saying the Conjfiteor out loud, followed by all his cwrés.” # 


The second objection made by M. Sauvage against the 
theory of the “‘ Letter” is, that its author excludes the end 
of “pleasing.” Our critic has failed to notice that the Saint 
would have his preacher speak dien. All that M. Sauvage 
asks, simple and suitable language, the effective metaphor, 
‘the nervous hypotoposis,” may be introduced, as we have just 
seen in the praises of Fr. Diez, only they must be a subor- 
dinate, not an ultimate end. The great authorities who seem to 
make pleasing an end mean nothing different from this. St. 
Augustine may suffice for the ancients: “The hearer must be 
pleased in order that he may be kept a hearer.” ‘The aim 
should be to make the truth itself, not the way of uttering it, 





* Lebarq, ‘‘ Histoire de la Prédication de Bossuet,” conclusion. We pro- 
test, for the honour of the French Church, against the affirmation of M. 
Sauvage that it required courage on the part of St. Francis de Sales to use 
the word “scandal” as he did. Whatever the shortcomings of a certain number 
of the bishops of France, there was never an attempt to lower the standard of 
virtue, and as a fact the majority of them at that time were men whose lives 
were quite consistent with their sacred calling. Take, for example, the Bishop 
of Geneva himself and the occupants of neighbouring sees in 1604 or very 
shortly after: De Marquemont at Lyons, the de Villars at Vienne, Camus at 
Belley, Zamet at Langres, Fenouillet at Montpelier. Add de Gondy at Paris, 
La Rochefoucauld at Senlis, de Joyeuse at Rouen, Du Perron «i Evreux, d’Ossat 
at Bayeux, de Bellegarde at Sens, Frémyot at Bourges, &c. &c. 
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agreeable.” ‘‘ We do not wish to disgust even in the simplest 
style; we would be listened to, not only with intelligence, but 
with pleasure.” And explicitly: ‘“‘We refer this end of 
pleasing to another end, to make men love good and shun 
evil.”* St. Vincent de Paul speaks much more strongly than 
our Saint, in the same sense. St. Alphonsus, in the “ Letter” 
just named, proves a similar contention precisely by the passage 
to which M. Sauvage objects, adding these very remarkable 
words: * And it must be noted that the instructions of the 
holy Bishop of Geneva have been particularly praised and 
adopted by Holy Church, who makes us pray that by the 
practice of his teachings we may gain eternal life.” Fénelon 
says, in the first of his ‘‘ Dialogues on Eloquence,” that “ the 
good man seeks to please only to inspire virtue by making it 
amiable”; in the second, that ‘‘eloquence is reduced to 
proving and touching,” adding that to touch it is necessary to 
“paint” ; in the third that “ eloquence is the art of instructing 
and persuading men by touching” their emotions. Bossuet 
is full of the same teaching. In his funeral discourse on 
Bourgoing, for instance, he exclaims against ‘‘ those unfaithful 
preachers who lower the dignity of their office so low as to 
make the ministry of instructing subservient to the desire of 
pleasing.” The famous sermon on the “Word of God,” for 
the second Sunday in Lent 1661, is a declamation against 
“those who enervate the efficacy of the Gospel by seeking in 
the pulpit discourses which please, and not those which move 
and edify.” 

Coming now to the instructions given by St. Francis de 
Sales to preachers outside this great ‘“ Letter” to Mer. 
Frémyot, one of the earliest is found in a letter of June 3, 
1603, addressed to Mgr. Revol, Bishop of Dol, a friend made 
at Paris in 1602. The passage is a sort of summary of the 
great “ Letter,” and deserves to be copied in full : 


You are for every reason bound to resolve to preach to your people. 
The most holy Council of Trent, after all the Fathers, has ruled that 
the first and principal charge of a bishop is to preach. Preach then, not 
in order to become a great preacher, but simply because it is your duty, 
and God wills it. The fatherly sermon of a bishop is worth all the 





* De Doctrina Christiana,” lib. iv. cc. xii. xxvi. 
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skill shown in the elaborate sermons of other preachers. Little does he 
need for preaching well; for his discourses must turn on the necessary 
and the useful, not on the uncommon or the high. His words must be 
simple, not artfully arranged, his action paternal and natural without 
art or effort, and however brief he may be, however little he may say, it 
is ever a great deal. What I write regards only your beginning, which 
will lead you on to the rest. You write your letters so well and fluently 
that you are sure, with a little resolution, to make good sermons. 


Fr. Philibert de Bonneville, who was the first of our Saint’s 
biographers, gives in his deposition a specimen of the oral 
lessons in which the saintly Bishop develops the teaching of 
the “ Letter”: 


The first time that I preached before him he came expressly to St. 
Dominic’s, saying that he would no doubt be interrupted if he stayed in 
his own dwelling, and, with a charity more than paternal, gave me 
various remarkable directions on preaching. He took me into a private 
room, put himself before a table and pronounced several periods in order 
to teach me how to regulate my voice and action, how to make becoming 
gestures. He recommended me not to load my discourse with too many 
quotations (sentences), but to give each a greater weight. 


The deposition of Vaugelas is still more interesting, to 
show the importance which the great master attached to every 
detail of his art: 


The Servant of God (says the famous author of the “ Remarques sur la 
langue Frangaise”) did not’ approve the manner of those who preach 
always in the same tone of voice, without inflection or variation. For, 
he used to say, besides the great discomfort for themselves and the 
labour imposed on the lungs and chest, they make less impression on 
their audience than they would do by lowering or raising the voice as 
they might see good. When one speaks to a whole audience in the 
same tone which he would use in addressing a single individual, each 
hearer applies the instruction to himself much more readily than he does 
when it is delivered in a high voice and unvaried note, which seem meant 
rather to strike the air than the individual conscience. The blessed 
Prelate called his method alloqui hominem, speaking to his man (parler 
a son homme), because every person could thus take to himself in par- 
ticular what was said for all in general. I have dwelt on this point 
because I often heard him speak of it as of a serious fault committed by 
the great majority of our French preachers, with some prejudice to their 
own health and loss of profit for the souls whom they are instructing. 


Such counsels was our Saint perpetually inculcating. Very 
many witnesses speak of the useful exhortations which he 
[No. 24 of Fourth Series.] 2c 
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gave them. John Francois de Blonay, brother of Mother 
Marie-Aimée, and Fr. Francis Rendu, a Franciscan of Annecy, 
declare that he gave them a special method or ‘“ directory for 
fruitful preaching.” Humbert de Mouxy, prior of Sixt, 
deposes: * He strongly exhorted me to preach and offered to 
give me a method.” ‘“ He pressed me to preach,” says Andrew 
de Sauzéa, “‘ made me preach before him, corrected my faults 
and gave me rules for my guidance.” Several of his servants 
and friends relate that he used to call young preachers before 
him or go to hear them preach, correct their faults, exhort 
them to study and to avoid vain-glory. 


Let us now satisfy ourselves that the high standard pro- 
posed by the Saint is realised in his sermons. We have 
before us 160 autograph and about 70 non-autograph dis- 
courses. Of the former class there are about twenty-four 
written out more or less fully, but they belong exclusively to 
the earlier portion of his career, the period of the Provostship. 
Indeed, except for certain sermons of controversy and the two 
printed in 1602, they are all of the first few months of his 
ecclesiastical life. Of his episcopal exhortations we do not 
possess one complete. The rest of the autographs consist of 
plans, outlines, notes, among which, however, we find a con- 
siderable number of lengthy passages, particularly introductions, 
carefully written out. These documents have the advantage 
of perfect authenticity, and if they do not assure what the 
author actually said in the pulpit, they tell us what he selected 
and was prepared to say. Even the smallest fragments give 
precious information as to the materials chosen, the combina- 
tions and order proposed, and even as to the form into which 
the matter might be thrown. Much more instructive are the 
longer pieces, as for instance the study for the Ash Wednesday 
of Chambéry, 1612, with its five varieties of exordium. The 
general canon for estimating these preparatory writings is 
this: all that is admirable in them goes to the honour of the 
author, who, however, cannot justly be blamed for what may 
be defective or incomplete in a first draft, The autographs, 
with the exception of three outlines of conferences to the 
Sisters of the Visitation, represent general and public dis- 


courses. 
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The reported sermons, which must be considered apart 
from those of the former class, are in most instances complete, 
and give us a correct general idea of the words which the 
founder of the new Congregation addressed to his daughters 
and to the few pious friends of the community who were 
privileged to assist at these familiar but profound instructions. 
In their printed form, the serious alterations made by the 
editors have been superadded to the slight errors which the 
first writers or the copyists may have made. The new Annecy 
text avoids this most serious defect by returning to the 
primitive manuscript ‘‘ report,” which exists in multiplied 
copies within the various houses of the Order. The authen- 
ticity of this reading is proved by the antiquity of the MSS., 
the jealous care with which they have been preserved and 
their substantial agreement. It is confirmed again by ithe 
interesting fact that various passages transported from them 
before they had been subjected to the manipulation of the first 
editors, into the ‘‘ Entretiens” of 1629 or the “ Advis 
Chrestiens” of Ir. Dagonel published the same year, are 
identical with the existing written text. 

To take now the most fundamental recommendation of the 
“ Letter on Preaching,” the employment of Holy Scripture, 
we have only to turn over the pages of the four published 
volumes in order to see how perfectly the Saint’s practice 
accords with his theory. In the two volumes of autograph 
discourses the sacred text is cited nearly four thousand times. 
The interpretations and applications of the inspired words are 
as remarkable as the frequency with which they are brought 
forward. For example, in the study for Ash Wednesday 1609, 
while the opening words of that invitation to the Spouse, Ze 
winter is past, are easily adapted by a devout soul to the 
vanities of the carnival, the associations of the rest of the 
passage with the subject of the day, which return like a sub- 
melody in the chief motif of the sermon, are striking and 
original. The voice of the nightingale and of the turtle, of 
Christ and the Church, are now clearly heard in the pure dry 
air of fasting and mortification, calling on us to lay up 
treasures in heaven, to remember our origin and our end. Wash 
thy face, says our preacher farther on, in the words of the Gospel 
of the day ; then, recalling his Canticles, he adds: And so shall 
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thy face be comely and thy voice sweet to me, In the same 
sermon one may remark the way in which the preacher brings 
out the idea of the words: God will repay thee. ‘* To repay 
evidently denotes a debt; and in fact God makes himself our 
debtor as to the promised reward.” ‘The same thought is 
found, as a fruit of still deeper research, in the crown of 
precious stones promised to the just. God’s goodness takes our 
works for far more than they are worth, as the estimation of 
men, rather than intrinsic value, makes a stone precious. 

The rule of “drawing the litera] sense from the commen- 
tators” is very fully observed in the writings which we have 
under consideration. ‘The [athers are, of course, the chief 
interpreters: St. Chrysostom, who, as Bossuet says,* is distin- 
guished for making each word and circumstance tell, St. 
Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Gregory the Great, 
St. Bernard. As to commentators properly so-called, we see 
that our Saint had always near him the ‘Great Bible” with 
the ordinary gloss and the annotations of De Lyra, also the 
catena of St. Thomas. He often draws his quotations from 
this last-named work, though he equally often goes to the 
sources. We have named others of his authorities in our 
analysis of the ‘“‘ Letter.” The reader can collect many more: 
Rupert, Hugo, Génébrard, Bellarmine, the old Greek exegetists. 
For special books we find Pereira regularly cited on Genesis, 
Pineda on Solomon, Ribera, Sa and others on the Canticles, 
Viegas on the Apocalypse. We repeat that Cornelius a 
Lapide became our preacher’s favourite author for the two or 
three Books explained by that learned Jesuit before 1622. 
The over-occupied bishop was too grateful to find this 
excellent compendium ready to his hands. It does not follow 
that he would in his earlier studies have allowed it to 
supersede such lengthier and profounder treatises as those of 
Pereira or Barradas. 

The quotations from the Fathers regarded not as interpreters 
of Holy Scripture, but as independent witnesses or sources of 
proof, are comparatively rare. This we might expect from 
the directions of the “‘ Letter,” and from such counsels as that 
given to Fr. Philibert de Bonneville, to be sparing in his 





* «QTLetter to the Cardinal de Louillon.” 
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citations or sentences, to aim at weight rather than number. 
The “ notes” and rough drafts do not give us here so good a 
criterion as do the sermons fully written out. In the first three 
of these, which occupy sixty-five pages, we find nine quotations 
from the Fathers; in the funeral discourse on the Duke de 
Mercceur, not one; in the long sermon for the Assumption 
1602, only three. We seem justified, then, in concluding that 
Francis de Sales, reserving principally for the inspired Word 
the honour of direct citation, preferred to give the doctrine of 
the Fathers in his own style rather than to multiply formal 
extracts. His method here would be very different from that 
of certain other great preachers, say Bossuet; but we should 
long hesitate before giving the advantage to the latter, even in 
the abstract ; as to the system which is best for our own day, 
we think there can be no question. 

The “‘ Letter” states that ‘‘ profane histories should be very 
few.” At first sight our Saint seems here, to judge from his 
manuscripts, to take much greater licence than he granted, 
but it is again necessary to discriminate between the 
preliminary materials which he drew from his well-stored 
memory and his final selection. It is evident, for instance, 
that the long list of “examples” at pp. 11 and 294 of volume 
ix. of the ‘“‘(uvres” was not to be exhausted all at once. 
The great majority of the Saint’s examples are taken from 
Scripture or Church history, or from the lives of the Saints. 
We do not look on the ethical sayings of Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Aristotle, Seneca as “‘ profane histories.” In citing these our 
great moralist had only in view the force given to Christian 
truths by the fact that they were admitted even by the 
pagans. The example of St. Thomas and the schoolmen is 
justification enough. Much depends again on the way in 
which such matters are put. The Saint often expresses a 
reservation which was always sufficiently understood. ‘I 
quote this from Seneca, I wish it was St. Augustine ;” “‘ Know 
thyself is a maxim of the philosophers, but it has been approved 
by Christian doctors;” “The good Epictetus, who probably 
died a Christian.” We have already said that the fables of 
mythology are not found amongst the classical allusions to 
which we are referring. The one or two exceptions, such as 
the simile of Narcissus, found in the second sermon which was 
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preached by the young sub-deacon, prove the rule. The fable 
of the horn of Amalthea, in the autograph sermon No. 116, is 
named only to be condemned. On the other hand, the newly 
published sermons contain very interesting specimens of the 
permission, which the usage of the age justified and almost 
demanded, to employ sparingly certain “verses of the poets.” 
So the Neapolitans, according to Fr. Tarugi, had always to be 
“enticed by some piquant phrases,” and Bossuet recognises 
that the Cardinal de Bouillon must follow the fashion of the 
day in citing occasionally some classic sentence—that is, a 
sentence “ more pointedly and elegantly turned.” 

One of the most interesting characteristics of our poet-orator 
is the number and beauty of his similitudes. The new sermons 
add quite a thousand to the deposit of these treasures. We 
fear to depreciate the rest in selecting one or two, but we may 
venture to signalise, from the autographs, the proof of Jesus’ 
love as shown by his tears over Lazarus (Serm. 87): “So 
when we see the rose water distilling from the alembic—there 
is fire there, we say.” The superior who has the hearts of his 
subject is like the queen of flowers blooming with its rosy 
cordate petals; the one who has them not is a rose stripped of 
its leaves (Serm. 98). Again: 


Charity produces good works and humility guards them: bees make 
honey and the wax to keep it in. We store our cloth and our linen, 
putting wormwood with them to keep them from the moth (Serm. 78). 


As to the distribution of the matter, we have excellent 
specimens, in both series of sermons, of luminous fertile 
divisions. Sometimes the points are definitive, otherwhiles 
the writer leaves himself liberty for a different arrangement. 
An instructive comparison may be made of the autograph 
studies for Christmas Eve 1613, and the third Sunday of 
Lent 1615, with the Sisters’ report of these discourses as 
preached. Classifying our two hundred and thirty various 
pieces according to the four kinds of discourses mentioned to 
Mgr. Frémyot, we have many on the mysteries, many more in 
the nature of homilies on the Gospels of Advent and Lent, a 
fair number on the Saints; very few, unfortunately, after the 
Saint’s “favourite method,” the nature, signs, effects or 
motives, means of acquiring, of a particular virtue. We mean 
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that there are very few in which this plan is strictly followed 
out, but one can trace its influence in many places. For 
instance, the Lent of 1609 was founded on this distincticn : 
‘“‘ This first sermon shall be on the two terms of penance, the 
remainder on the means which we must take.” The contro- 
versial sermons and those addressed to the Visitation form two 
classes of sermon special and apart. Of the fuzeral oration 
there is one famous specimen. ‘The Saint tells us that he had 
a dislike to this species of eloquence as tending to encourage 
vanity. 

Coming now to the way in which the author of the “ Letter ” 
carried out his theories as to the office of “form” in sacred 
eloquence, we can learn much from the sermons, whether in 
outline or fully written out, whether autograph or reported. 
Every page suffices to prove the tone of unction and paternal 
love, of simplicity and avoidance of ‘‘ pedantry.” The auto- 
graphs of the first year, especially the first of all, contain many 
“movements,” dramatic interludes, passages of painting and 
hypotoposis, 

Frequently in the outlines one finds the remark: “ This 
must be sedulously inculcated ;” ‘‘ The history to be narrated 
as graphically as possible.” The direction “Speak to your 
man” finds constant exemplification, and one sees that the 
Saint’s man is the humblest of his audience : witness the charm- 
ing apostrophe of his first discourse: ‘“‘ I know well, O learned 
men, tlie distinction made by the Fathers here, but I seek to 
be understood by all my brethren”; or the sermon for St. 
Joseph’s 1621, the last of the more developed studies of the 
autograph series: ‘‘ You see already most of what I would 
say, but it is expedient that I explain it for the simple.” 

With regard to the “clear, concise, unaffected language,” 
we need not to state that it is found throughout. Francis de 
Sales did not know how to write otherwise. We have, how- 
ever, a word to add on the interesting fact that these 
sermons were written fully or in outline, and written with such 
care and pains. Du Vair, in the essay quoted at the be- 
ginning of this series, gives as a principal cause of the low 
state of oratory, whether sacred or profane, in France at 
the date of our Saint’s beginnings, the unwillingness of the 
French public speaker to labour and take pains, an unwilling- 
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ness founded on the false conviction that labour was not 
needed. What a lesson is contained in the conduct of that 
great genius, an infinitesimal portion of whose four thousand 
parenetic writings we have before us! The saying of the Abbé 
Lézat,* twenty years ago, that “the reason why we have not 
the sermons of St. Francis de Sales, because he never wrote 
them,” is proved by recent discoveries to be utterly wide of 
the truth, and if true would be to the disadvantage of his 
reputation. 

The earlier discourses are written in French; the later, 
almost exclusively in Latin. This language is often employed 
with attention and elegance, sometimes more negligently, and 
with occasional faults of idiom and syntax which the editors have 
left as far as possible uncorrected. The pen runs on quickly ; 
if the Latin word refuses to drop, the French one takes its 
place. Sometimes the French is added to the Latin in view 
of the actual discourses, as in that same elaborate draft for 
Ash Wednesday 1609, to which we have several times re- 
ferred: Festivos vos monstrate ; prenez vostre visage des bonnes 
festes, Sometimes the two languages are, as it were playfully, 
mingled, as when speaking of David (Serm. 34): Deus in- 
tuitur cor et le facit roy ex intuitu cordis, et tamen, il peche. 
When the heart is deeply touched the mother-tongue returns, 
as in the lovely exordium of the sermon to which the Saint 
himself puts the title: ‘‘ For the Feast of Pentecost, 26 May 
1613, on my return from Milan.” 

With regard to this question of putting down matter in 
writing, we see that it is counselled to Mgr. Frémyot, who is 
further recommended to study his sermon overnight and medi- 
tate on the subject of it in the morning. Our Saint was 
giving advice to a very busy man, and to an archbishop in 
whose mouth “little is much.” To judge from his own prac- 
tice, he would have required far more from the ordinary 
beginner. One can see the pains and time which he occupied 
over the sermons of 1593 for Pentecost, St. Peter’s, St. Peter’s 
Chains, and for his installation as Provost. At the same 
period he considers the composition of a sermon a reason for 
putting off for a week an important letter to his friend Favre. 





* “De la Prédication sous Henri IV.,” chap. ix. 
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‘“‘T am giving my mind,” he says, ‘‘ to the preparation of my 
sermon, for neither my talents nor my notions will let me 
preach without saluting the doctors.” The long studies for the 
Lents of Annecy, Chambéry, Grenoble, the full pages for the 
sermon on St. Joseph’s Day 1621, show that he kept to the 
same principles to the end, This would not prove that he 
could not and did not improvise. In fact, those earlier village 
sermons of 1594, of which Des Hayes has told us, may easily 
have been improvisations, a view confirmed by the fact that we 
have no written remnant of them. Many of the witnesses of 
the Canonisation tell us that he often preached without pre- 
paration. Canon Magnin says of the end of his life: “It 
was considered that the Holy Spirit inspired his words, 
because when he was less prepared he preached more 
excellently.” 

The above suffices to prove our Saint ‘a master of sacred 
eloquence ”; in how high a degree he was so we will examine 
in our concluding essay. To have been “a restorer,” it was 
necessary that his teachings should be adopted by a consider- 
able number of disciples, and this at a more or less degenerate 
time. The extent of the influence of our orator on others 
belongs also to our next paper ;* here we will speak only of the 
faults of his age, of the fact and causes of his exemption from 
them. “Francis de Sales,” says Mgr. Freppel, in his eleventh 
Lesson, is the “ first who, in the prevalent decline (en pleine 
slécadence) proclaims the true principles of pulpit eloquence.” 
We repeat what we have more than once implied, that insuffi- 
cient credit has been given to the good qualities of the period 
(which we should have styled rather a period of immaturity 
than of decay), but as to the existence of the faults there can 
be no question. They were chiefly three, of which one was 
a relic of the scholastic age, the other two, fruits of 
the Renaissance. The scholastic method, so excellent for its 
purpose, had been allowed to assert an unjust dominion over 
that “Word of God” which is essentially “‘free.’t Many 
preachers were slaves to its scientific form and abstract ter- 
minology ; men of the highest gifts, like Du Perron and Fr. 








* We reserve also for the next article our remarks on Fr. Gambart. See 
the note, p. 173, of the previous number of this REVIEW. 
+ 2 Tim. ii. 9. 
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Coton, subjected themselves to its artificial code, and distracted 
their hearers with its multitudinous subdivisions. Rapin says 
that to the preacher St. Thomas had done more harm than 
good. 

The Renaissance produced an evil effect of an opposite kind, 
though often co-existing in the same discourse with the former. 
The absence of suitable means of expression in the vernacular 
for the rich dogmatic and ascetic teaching of a former age had 
led men to apply to this divine matter the classic forms so 
exuberantly reflorescent in the sixteenth century. Hence 
that extraordinary mingling of sacred and profane learning 
which astounds us in the productions of too many of the 
gravest religious writers of that day. Camus is not more 
extravagant than many of his contemporaries when, declaiming 
against simony before the States-General of 1614, he asks: 
“ Shall we never have a Bellerophon, to carry, on the Pegasus 
of holy zeal, the bulls fulminated against this contagion ? 
never have an Horatius to cut down these arrogant Curiatii, a 
Hercules to strangle this Cerberus, this triple Geryon ?” or 
when, in his “ Lenten Homilies,” he calls our Lord Daphnis, 
Antieus, Hercules or Cesar. The third great defect, coming 
from the same cause as the second, was what is called ‘ false 
rhetoric,” an affectation of ornament, inflation of style, arti- 
ficial sentiment, such as our Saint describes in the passage of 
his preface to the “Treatise on the Love of God,” while 
amiably complaining of a mistake arising from an identity of 
initials with certain other authors. ‘‘Some fancied me,” he 
says, ‘to have strayed from my simplicity, in order to inflate 
my style with pompous phrases, my matter with worldly con- 
ceptions, my thoughts with a stilted and tricked-out eloquence.” 
This last evil was the most prevalent and dangerous because it 
was to some extent erected into a principle. Even Du 
Perron, in his work on eloquence, lays down “ artifice” as its 
necessary condition ; and Camus, in the midst of such extra- 
vagant combinations as that just given, protests that he 
eschews “eloquence.” The ‘simplicity ” of our Saint, in its 
sense of artlessness and naturalness, gave the contradiction 
direct to this view, as it opposed the two defects previously 
named in its senses of freedom from artificial rules and from 
profane admixture. We have seen, moreover, how he calls 
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pedantry ‘‘ the pest of preaching,” and how he forbids “ the 
fables of the poets.” 

Freppel, Sauvage and Jacquinet, and all who have written 
on the point, agree entirely with this conclusion. “ Francis 
de Sales,” says Jacquinet, ‘never betrays the pedant, never 
the mere rhetorician. He is perfectly innocent of the shock- 
ing abuse of profane quotations.” But these declarations are 
not quite satisfactory. The Rishop of Angers and M. Sauvage 
attribute the freedom of our Saint from these faults of his 
contemporaries to the simple effect of his native good sense 
and rectitude of judgment, or to an “intuition of genius.” 
Jacquinet will not draw the consequences of his admissions ; 
while extolling the author of the ‘ Devout Life” as a writer, 
he maintains that as a preacher it was otherwise : 


In the sermon he found a path traced, methods in vogue, forms 
authorised by usage, consecrated by success, a genre established and 
despotically reigning, from which it was most difficult even for good 
sense and genius to free itself at the first stroke. He corrected these 
faults in part, but he adopted them in part, yielding unconsciously to 
the authority of tradition and the effect of example. 


We quite grant to Mgr. Freppel that St. Francis de Sales, 
by natural gift and by general education and experience, was 
able to rise, even against the prejudices of his time, to the 
comprehension of the true theory and essence of the art of 
persuasion. His loving heart and zeal alone sufficed to make 
his style simple and facile for his hearers; his nature revolted 
against pretentiousness and artificialness. Much more was he 
fearless in carrying into practice what he knew to be right; 
the whole tenor of the ‘‘ Letter” proves it. Still it is better 
and truer to base the argument on historical grounds, to add 
against M. Jacquinet the fact that he did not stand alone. He 
had with him and behind him a good tradition. 

And first, to speak generally, the effects of the Renaissance 
were not so great nor so widespread as the strongly coloured 
pictures drawn by certain authors would lead one to think.* 








* We cannot refrain from exposing here the falsehood of the accusation 
made against Cardinal Bembo, of dissuading Sadolet from studying the 
Epistles of St. Paul, on the ground that they were trifles (nwgae) unworthy 
the attention of serious men. In any case, of course, the secretary of Leo X. 
could only have referred to the style and wording of these inspired teachings. 
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‘here were many tracts of the Church which it did not touch. 
Look at the magnificent sermons of Thauler, almost perfect in 
substance and in form. Study the lives and works of Ignatius 
and his first companions, St. Francis Xavier, the Savoyards 
Blessed Peter Faber and Fr. Le Jay. Take again the com- 
mentators and theologians of the sixteenth century. Or, 
whatever our view as to the effect of the first impulse of the 
tenaissance, it cannot be denied that there was a strong reaction 
against such of its results as were objectionable, and to this 
reaction our Saint belonged, both by instinct and by formation. 
To come to particulars, we have referred, in our first 
article, to Possevino and the Oratory of Rome as the chief 
agents in the development of our Doctor’s views ; let us briefly 
see how far the teachings of the “ Letter” agree with what 
he would learn from them. The great Jesuit’s ideas are 
found in the 17th chapter of Book IV. of his ‘“ Bibliotheca 
Selecta,” a work which was published in 1593, and which, by 
the way, his disciple at Padua cannot fail to have seen in 
manuscript or proof between 1588 and 1592.* The following 
summary of his method will be seen to agree with the words 
which our Saint recommended and followed. [‘‘ Read carefully 
the Gospel on which you are going to preach, and choose two 
or three heads. Then ‘close door and window’ and give your- 





But he never said anything of the kind, and it is deeply to be regretted that 
such excellent writers as Marchese, and even Cardinal Capecelatro, in his 
“ Life of St. Philip Neri,” have repeated this statement, which in its origin 
can be no better than a calumnious invention of some enemy of the Church. 
The passage can be found in no letter of Bembo’s, who, on the other hand, in 
writing to Sadolet, makes declarations which are inconsistent with such a 
statement. “I see also,” he says, in a letter of January 1530, “that you 
excel in sacred letters ; there is nothing too exalted and supreme for you to 
reach. Still, I should prefer to see you at work in your former career, more 
athletic and more agreeable (palaestra tua illa robustiore hilarioreque), in 
which with less labour you would gain more glory.” The reference is to the 
philosophical and religious work of Sadolet, ‘‘ Hortensius,” which was then 
well advanced, and which Bembo judged more useful than commentaries, on 
‘which so many were engaged. In August 1532 he writes: “I congratulate 
you on your labours over the First Epistle of St. Paul, because many learned 
men are engaged on the same subject, and I trust that your work will be still 
more fruitful and agreeable than that of all others. But most gladly did I 
read that this done you would return to your ‘ Hortensius.’” In October of 
the same year: ‘‘ Pole said much to me of your writings and of your * Horten- 
sius.’ I did not approve his recommendation to you to labour at the inter- 
pretation of St. Paul’s Epistles rather than on this latter work, for I think 
that it is very expedient that you should at once complete the Dialogue.” 
* The ‘Controversies ” contain numerous passages evidently taken from the 
*‘ Bibliotheca,” as, for instance, the citations from the “Ten Reasons” of 
Blessed Edmund Campion. 
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self to ‘ meditation’ on persons, times, places, intention, appli- 
cations. By this means you will interpret Holy Scripture 
according to the Spirit which inspired it. Write down the 
results of your meditations, in order to be able to turn them 
over in your mind; preach your sermon first to yourself. After 
this take Cornelius Janssen’s ‘ Harmony on the Concordance of 
the Gospels’ (a work very familiar to Francis de Sales), to learn 
the literal sense; add briefly the mystical and the moral. In 
distributing your matter, mark the places where you will intro- 
duce the different movements. As to style and form, let it be 
simple, catechetical, accommodated to the people.” | 

The other great source of the true principles of eloquence 
which our Doctor found in his Italian experiences, partly in 
1592, more fully in 1599, was the school of St. Philip Neri, 
famous for its simplicity, and professedly in opposition to the 
errors of the day—‘‘a dyke against vanity, profaneness, and 
stiffness,” says Capecelatro, Its character and development 
may be gathered from the pages of this eminent author: its 
beginnings in those easy ‘‘ conversations about God,’ which 
the young layman directed in his little room leaning against his 
bed or sitting on it ; the monologues and artless discourses at 
St. Girolamo’s without stole or surplice, in order to avoid all 
danger of formality, and with the one aim of making God and 
virtue loved by showing them to be lovable. Oratorians, says 
their Rule, are to accommodate their sermons to the capacity of 
the vulgar, are not to seek applause by pompous discourses, 
are to avoid difficult questions and dogmatic discussions. The 
words of those first Fathers were “simple and unadorned,” says 
Galonio, “ but eloquent with interior beauty.” Their one aim, 
according to Capecelatro, was to be well understood and to move 
their hearers to love by burning words. The aim of our insti- 
tute, says Tarugi, is “ to speak to the heart.” 

This method is summed up in the work of the Oratorian, Fr. 
Fabian Giustiniani, ‘‘ De Sacra Scriptura et sacro Concionatore,” 
mentioned in our former article. The similarities between this 
little treatise and the ‘‘ Letter” of St. Francis de Sales are 
extremely striking. As it was published fourteen years after 
the visits of our Saint to the Oratory in 1599, and as the 
young Father was so much inferior in experience to the cele- 
brated coadjutor of Geneva, we may legitimately suppose that 
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the initiative of some of these ideas came from the latter, but 
no doubt the former, penetrated with faith in what he had 
learnt from the founders of his Congregation, confirmed and 
extended our Saint’s views. In the section on sermon-writers, 
Giustiniani names all of those mentioned in the “ Letter: ” 
Louis of Grenada, Hylaret, Osorius, Stella, Diez. It may 
have been at this time that the coadjutor made that acquaint- 
ance with the last-named author, which he describes in 1604 
as only recent. In his Rules for Preaching, which occupy the 


second part of Book IL., Fr. Fabian lays down such as these, of 


which the application is clear in St. Francis. The ancient 
moral philosophers are not to be despised; the pith of the 
doctrine of the Fathers is to be given; the use of Latin serves 
rather to show a good memory than to “speak to the heart ” ; 
“Sylvae ” may be used with care; collections of commonplaces 
to be made by the future preacher. With regard to action, 
delivery, language, the preacher must avoid all that serves 
merely to please the ear without benefiting the soul, all mere- 
tricious ornament, pleasantries, “artifice.” The pronunciation 
must be correct, distinct, and above all varying with the 
emotion. Most diligent care must be taken to avoid monotony, 
a point which is dwelt on at great length. The language must 
be grave, rich (plena), filled with the Christian spirit. All is 
to be founded on previous “ meditations.” 

We have singled out the two chief and direct influences 
on the formation of our preacher; an infinity of partial but 
equally important touches, so to speak, acting in the same 
direction, were felt by him throughout his career. The Council 
of Trent, which was his second Gospel, reminded him to 
accommodate himself to the capacity of his hearers. The 
same authority—with St. Charles—counselled the collection of 
similes, of which many pages remain. St. Ignatius tells his 
concionator to meditate much and to write diligently. St. Francis 
Xavier writes to I'r. Barzzeus: “ Away with the farrago of the 
schools ; study man in himself, that is the true subject for 
preaching.” St. Francis could have cited Louis of Grenada, as 
well as Trent, as to the necessity of ‘‘ form.” All these autho- 
rities are foreign, Italian or Spanish; so are Panigarola, Gal- 
vano, and other sermon-writers cited in the discourses of the 
Bishop of Geneva. Nausea and B.Canisius are German. Hylaret 
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is the only Frenchman on the list, and he is the only one whose 
pages are overcharged with sacred and profane erudition. But 
he and all are free from pretentious rhetoric, mythological 
allusions, scholastic stiffness. 

We have dwelt on this point because, so far as we know, 
account has not hitherto been taken of the fact that St. 
Francis de Sales, as a preacher, drew much of his inspiration 
from sources scarcely known to his French contemporaries. 
But even in France, at Paris, there was in the middle of the 
sixteenth century and onward a school of pulpit simplicity. 
Witness the very remarkable sérmons of Frangois le Picart,* 
Dean of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, published in 1558, two years 
after his death. They are indeed somewhat bare and lacking 
in unction, but are entirely unaffected, grave, religious. The 
good tradition was kept up by the Saint’s friends, Peter de 
Villars, Du Val and others. The special relations between 
De Bérulle and St. Francis de Sales belong to our next paper; 
we only remark here that the coadjutors of the founder of the 
French Oratory were formed men, already more or less imbued 
with the same ideas as to sacred eloquence. The two years 
spent at Paris by Cardinal Alexander de Medicis, the patron 
and the disciple of St. Philip, the same who in 1598 assisted 
at the ‘‘ Forty Hours” of Thonon on his way back to Rome, 
may be reckoned among the minor causes, acting in the direction 
of a return to the true standard of preaching. Outside Paris, 
we may refer to the immense influence exercised by the Church 
of Avignon, under its Oratorian prelates, Tarugi and Bordini. 
There the Venerable César de Bus, under the patronage not only 
of his immediate superiors, but also of Génébrard, Archbishop 
of Aix, and of other illustrious men, introduced his simple 
method of exposing Christian doctrine in the very year (1593) 
that our saintly Provost began his oratorical career at Annecy. 

We have sketched the history of the formation and life of 
our Saint as a preacher; we have exposed his principles as 
stated explicitly and as exemplified in his sermons. It remains 
to examine what place he occupies in the grand series of 
Christian orators. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 


* §t. Francis refers to this great man in his “ Defense de la Croix,’ bk. ii. 
chap. xi., in answering an objection of the Calvinists. “Picart, whom you 
call Saint by mockery, was such in good earnest for his zeal in the service of 
God : the Sorbonne always displeases you.” 
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The Toronto Meeting of the British Association.—The 
Presidential Speech.—It is somewhat appropriate that the name 
conferred upon the Canadian city where the British Association lately 
held their annual meeting should signify “a place of meetings.” For 
a memorable feature of the meeting of 1897 will be that it has 
afforded an opportunity for the sister association of the United States 
of America to join in its discussions. Sir John Evans in his presi- 
dential speech considers that such a meeting can hardly be called 
international, but should rather be described as a family gathering, in 
which our relatives, more or less distant in blood, but still intimately 
connected with us by language, literature, and habits of speech, of 
their own accord arranged to take part in the proceedings. But 
though the present meeting may not be considered strictly inter- 
national, the fact that the two nations have lately met for interchange 
of thought may have paved the way for future meetings, which may 
be more thoroughly international in character. There appear to be 
already signs of such a novel departure, for it is announced that in 
1899 the meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held at Boulogne, so that visits may be interchanged 
with the members of the British Association at Dover. Possibly it is 
not too extravagant a notion to expect a future not very far distant, 
when the leading scientific bodies of the civilised world will periodi- 
cally meet, for, as Sir John Evans remarks, the domain of science is 
one in which the various nations of the civilised world meet upon 
equal terms, and for which no other passport is required than some 
evidence of having striven towards the advancement of natural 
knowledge. 

The presidential speech dealt with the subject of archeology, and 
Sir John Evans strictly confined his remarks to this and kindred 
subjects. He urged that archeology should no longer be considered 
merely asa branch of historical inquiry, he would exalt it to a 
science, inasmuch as its development exacts the aid of various sciences 
such as geology, chemistry, mineralogy, and petrology, all of which 
have been applied to the stone implements found in various parts of 
the world, and from which the antiquity of Neolithic and Paleolithic 
man has been conjectured. The definition of archeology as a science 
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is not however likely to be universally accepted. Many will agree 
with the 7imes that at present it is rather “a recondite and remote 
branch of historical speculation.” 

Concerning the study of ethnology Sir John Evans made some 
practical remarks and suggestions which are certainly worthy of 
consideration. He urges the establishment of a bureau of ethnology 
for Greater Britain, whose duty would be to collect information with 
regard to the native races within and on the borders of the Empire. 
Such a bureau would, he suggests, be of immense value to science and 
to the Government. He thinks that it should be borné in mind that 
in the relations between civilised and uncivilised nations and races, 
it is of the utmost importance that prejudices, and especially the 
religious, semi-religious, and caste prejudices should be thoroughly 
known to the former. “If but a single little war could be avoided 
in consequence of the knowledge acquired and stored up by the 
bureau of ethnology preventing such a misunderstanding as might 
culminate in warfare, the cost of such an institution would quickly be 
saved.” 


The Proposed National Physical Laboratory.—The past 
efforts of the British Association towards the establishment of a 
National Physical Laboratory, something similar to those existing in 
France and Germany, where investigations of certain definite types 
would be carried out, seem to be on the verge of bearing fruit. Pro- 
fessor A. B. Forsyth, in his address as president of the mathematical 
and physical section, opened his speech by referring to the reception 
by Lord Salisbury of a deputation to represent the need of the 
establishment of a National Laboratory. This may be considered as 
one of the most important events of the past year in connection with 
this section. It will be remembered that at the Ipswich meeting the 
subject was formally referred to a committee of physicists, who at 
last year’s meeting at Liverpool presented a report containing a 
working scheme for developing the Kew Observatory into such a 
laboratory. The recommendation of the report was unanimously 
approved of by the mathematical and physical section, and was subse- 
quently adopted by the Association. This was followed by the 
formation of a joint committee representing the various scientitic 
bodies throughout the United Kingdom who are interested in the 
matter, their aim being to develop the plan, and especially to urge 
the Government to establish the laboratory, and if possible to obtain 
from it the necessary preliminary funds. The deputation from this 
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joint-committee, headed by Lord Lister, was received by the Prime 
Minister on February 16. As was confidently expected, the deputa- 
tion received considerable sympathy, and they have grounds for 
thinking that the Government will undertake this important scheme.. 


The Fuel and Oxygen Supply of the World.—It has 
frequently been said by alarmists that the fuel supply of Great 
Britain is rapidly diminishing. Lord Kelvin, in his address in the 
mathematical section of the British Association, threw a new and 
startling light on this question. He pointed out that there is a 
greater danger than loss of fuel to be feared from extravagant con- 
sumption, for, according to his figures, there is not enough oxygen in 
Great Britain to burn our coal supply. All the fuel on the earth is 
the residue of ancient vegetation. The consumption of one ton of 
average fuel takes three tons of oxygen, therefore the primeval 
vegetation decomposing carbonic acid and water under the influence 
of sunlight sets free three tons cf oxygen in the atmosphere. On each 
square metre of the earth there are ten tons of air, of which two tons 
is oxygen. The whole surface is 124 thousand millions of acres, or 
510 million millions of square metres. Therefore the total amount. 
of fuel in the world may be estimated at about 340 million million 
tons. The coal supply of England, Scotland and Wales was esti- 
mated by the Coal Supply Commission of 1831 to be 146 thousand 
million tons. This is about six-tenths of a ton per square metre of 
area of Great Britain. To burn this amount one and eight-tenths of 
oxygen would be required. This is within two-tenths of a ton of the 
total oxygen of the air that rests on each square metre of Great 
Britain. Added to tie above estimated quantity of coal, there is 
probably some 56 thousand million tons existing at lower strata. 
These statistics show conclusively that the air of Great Britain is 
inadequate to consume its fuel, and the lesson to be learnt is to look 
after the oxygen. The only way of supplying the air with the 
needful element is by obeying the dictates of nature, and giving full 
scope to luxuriant vegetation. 


New Experiments with X Rays and Cathode Rays.—At 
the recent soirée of the Royal Society Mr. A. A. C. Swinton exhibited 
a new series of experiments with X rays and Cathode rays. Those 
which dealt with the former showed how it is possible to control the 
penetrative power of the rays. It was popularly thought that bone is 
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practically opaque to the radiation, but as the opacity of different 
substances is merely a question of degree, it has been found possible 
to increase the penetrative power of the rays until bone becomes 
nearly as transparent as flesh. There are various ways in which the 
penetrative power can be controlled. It can be done : (1) by improving 
the vacuum ; (2) by increasing the power of the induction coil ; (3) by 
varying the resistance of the tube by means of a magnetic field ; (4) by 
Mr. Swinton’s ingenious and simpler method of altering the distance 
between the cathode and anti-cathode. His arrangement consists of 
a tube in which the anti-cathode is of aluminium faced with platinum. 
It is connected to the anode by a sliding steel rod. This can be 
moved along the axis of the tube. The distance between the cathode 
and the centre of the anti-cathode varies from 1 inch to 3 inches, 
the anti-cathode being always outside the focus of the cathode. As 
the anti-cathode is moved towards the cathode, the penetrative power 
of the rays is increased, and when it is moved from it, it is decreased. 
In another tube there were two cathodes of different diameters, one 
being 0°375 inch, and the other 1°125 inch. These were both 
focused on opposite sides of the same platinum anti-cathode. A 
degree of exhaustion that gave plentiful X rays with the small cathode 
in action produced two X rays with the larger cathode. On carrying 
the exhaustion further, X rays of low penetrative power were pro- 
duced from the large cathode, and rays of greatly increased penetrative 
power were produced from the small cathode. One lamp contained 
four anti-cathodes of different sizes, any one of which could be turned 
to face the cathode, and it-is found that the smaller the anti-cathode 
the greater was the penetrative value of the rays. 

With regard to cathode rays, Mr. Swinton showed several novel 
effects by replacing the usual screen of fluorescent material by one of 
ordinary electric light carbon. When a concentrated stream of 
powerful cathode rays was focused on this carbon screen, a brilliant 
luminescent spot was seen on the ~arbon at the point of impact of 
the rays. The effect is entirely ou the surface, and if the cathode 
stream is rapidly deflected by a magnet, the luminescent spot moves. 
with no perceptible lag. When tubes of ordinary focus type, and 
having a simple spherical concave cathode are used, the rays seem to 
converge in a cone to a focus, and if the vacuum is not very high, to 
diverge again in another cone upon the other side of the focus. 
When the vacuum is high, the rays instead of diverging again at once 
form themselves into a thread which connects the convergent and 
divergent cones, When the divergent cone is thrown on to a thin 
platinum disc it soons attains a red heat. ‘The platinum disc usually 
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becomes uniformly heated, but if an electric light carbon disc is 
substituted for it, there is sometimes seen a white hot ring with a 
dark interior. If the dimensions of the cone of rays is varied by 
altering the vacuum, the ring alters in diameter. An interesting 
experiment was that which was especially designed to discover whether 
the rays in a focus tube cross one another or again diverge without 
crossing. In the tube shown there was a carbon anti-cathode which 
was also the anode, fixed at the opposite side of the focus from the 
cathode, the focus being equally distant between it and the cathode. 
One-eighth of the aluminium cathode was removed. When the 
luminescent ring appeared, it was seen that instead of one-eighth of 
the circumference being wanting, there were seven-eighths missing. 
The portion of the luminescent ring that was seen was of a length 
that corresponded with the arc of the removed section of the aluminium 
cathode. Mr. Swinton therefore concludes that there is no rotation 
of the cathode beam as a whole, and that the rays do not cross at the 
focus. 

It has recently been observed that the retina is sensitive to X rays. 
Amongst those that have observed this effect is Mr. Guy Oliver 
Harrison who has recently communicated his methods of working to 
Nature. He appears to have accidentally observed the effects he 
describes : 


While trying a few days ago to detect the position of a coin which a 
child had swallowed, I found that the retina is affected by the X rays. 
I have since learnt that this observation is not new, but my method of 
work may be of interest. For the purpose of the coin experiment the 
tube of the usual Jackson type was placed immediately under a table of 
l-inch deal in a dark room. On bringing my eye close to that part of the 
table where a phosphorescent screen showed the most intense radiation, 
after I had been in the dark for at least ten minutes, I could perceive a 
faint illumination of the retina, and on moving small metal objects to 
and fro immediately in front of the eye, I could see their shadows on the 
retina, appearing to move always in the opposite direction. On moving 
the eye further away from the object the shadow enlarged. It is possible 
to make out the shape of small letters about j inch long cut out in the 
middle of a sheet of lead if they are placed close to the eye. It makes 
very little difference whether the eyelid is open or shut. The front of 
the eyeball in my experiment was about four inches from the platinum 
radiating plate. The condition for success is that the observer should 
be in the dark for some time, not less than ten minutes. Any person 
that has recently been in full daylight appears to require a longer time 
in the dark before the sensitive condition is developed. 


It has recently been pointed out that this experiment is suggestive 
of the phosphorescence of the retina, and that the phenomenon we 
call rersistence of vision is due to this phosphorescence. But the 
fact * at the retina is affected by X rays, as also the effects of per- 
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sistence of vision can be accounted for by the well-known, though un- 
developed theory, that the retina acts like a photographic plate and that 
a photograph of everything we see is fixed on the retina by a chemical 
process and then removed by some other process. Possibly further 
experiments with X rays on the retina may help to elucidate the 
photographic theory of vision. 

A remarkable feature of the X rays is that lately brought before 
the French Academy of Sciences by M.S. Pugginheimer. When two 
similar electrodes are placed in a liquid and exposed to the rays, an 
electric current is produced in the wire joining the plates, the inten- 
sity and direction of which depends upon the intensity of the radiation. 
Another observation brought before the Academy is that of the 
transformation of the X rays by metals. Monsieur C. Sagnac finds 
that different metals exert a selective absorption upon the X rays, 
at the same time, the surface layer of the metal emits new rays which 
pass through mica, aluminium and black paper, with much greater 
difficulty than tae X rays themselves, 





Subjective Colour Phenomena.—Mr. Shelford Bidwell’s latest 
optical experiments fully maintain his reputation for combining 
attractiveness of illustration with scientific work of the highest class, 
They deal with subjective colour phenomena. The apparatus simply 
consists of a disc, one half of whose surface is black, the other white, 
an opening being cut at the junction of the black and white portions. 
When a design in black lines upon a white ground suitably illuminated 
is looked at through the opening of the revolving disc, it appears to 
be red. The phenomenon is explained by the fact that a bright object, 
when suddenly exposed to view, appears for a moment to be sur- 
rounded by a red border. 

The same apparatus also shows what Mr. Shelford Bidwell calls 
negative after-images. A coloured object under a strong light assumes 
a tint complementary to its original hue. Red becomes green, and. 
green becomes pale red, while a black patch upon a white ground 
appears whiter than the ground itself. 

The sensibility of the nerve fibres of the retina is in fact appreciably 


diminished by the exposure to coloured light for a period so brief that 
the eye cannot recognise the true colour of the light. 





Novel Effects of the Electrification of a Mixture of Oil 
and Resin.—The curious results produced by non-luminous electrical 
discharges on a viscial mixture of oil and resin were lately brought 
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before the Royal Society by J. W. Swan. The resin mixture is 
contained in a glass vessel which rests on a metallic disc in connection 
with one of the discharging terminals of an induction coil, or 
Wimshurst machine. The other terminal, which may be a point, 
ball or disc, is led above the glass dish. The discharging arms of the 
coil are used as a spark gap and the spark, which is 25 to 50 mm. 
long, was always allowed to pass at the spark gap, the terminals above 
the resin being so adjusted that the discharge was slightly greater 
than at the spark gap. When the upper terminal is a ball and 
connected to the positive electrode, on the passage of a spark at the 
gap there is seen on the surface of the oil and resin mixture “a star- 
shaped figure, formed of deeply furrowed, closely clustered, outward 
branching rays, extending from a circular frill near the centre to the 
margin of the dish.” This figure gradually dies away, and when the 
surface is smooth, it can be produced over and over again. The 
appearance of the figures depends upon the shape and size of the 
terminals which is over the di-electric. It also depends upon the 
position of the two electrodes, for if the terminal above the resin 
surface is made negative instead of positive, then on a spark passing 
a different kind of figure is produced than that which characterises 
the positive one. In this case it is much smaller and weaker, generally 
being a circular band or ring, more or less indented in outline 
enclosing leaf-like rays which tend towards the centre. They are 
relatively broader and less branching than the positive rays, and are in 
relief, while the positive rays are below the plane of the surface. When 
the electrification is strong enough, the ring enclosing the rays stands 
up as a frill in considerable relief. The distance of the upper terminal 
from the surface of the di-electric is also found to affect the appear- 
ance of the figure. 

The character of the spark at the spark gap also has its influence. 
Another great factor is the density of the atmosphere. As this 
diminishes, the figures become more diffuse and less marked in character, 
and at an air pressure of 85 mm. a positive figure becomes faintly 
marked with bands without the characteristic rays. If hard resin is 
substituted for the viscous mixture, it is possible to obtain permanent 
figures, though no figures are visible when the resin is removed from 
the terminals. To obtain the figures, the resin has to be warmed 
throughout its mass and as it softens the surface puckers up into 
patterns, owing to internal strains set up by the electric stress. The 
persistence and fixity of stresses produced are very remarkable, some 
of the examples recently exhibited having been developed as long as 
three months after the resin was electrified. 
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‘Terrestrial and Extra-Terrestrial Diamonds.—One of the 
most interesting of the Friday evening discourses at the Royal 
Institution last season was undoubtedly that delivered by Professor 
Crookes on the subject of diamonds. 

Thirty years ago Professor Maskelyne, in a lecture on diamonds 
‘at the Royal Institution, said that the formation of the diamond was 
an unsolved problem. But under the light of modern science, it was 
unnecessary to repeat this statement, for thanks to the development of 
electricity, and the introduction of the electric furnace, diamonds, 
though microscopically small and unfitted for the requirements of 
commerce, have actually been made in the laboratory. From the 
productions of the artificial diamond it becomes possible to devise a 
theory as to the formation of the diamond in the grander laboratories 
of Nature where there is “unlimited teraperature, inconceivable 
pressure, and gigantic material, to say nothing of measureless time.” 

In Professor Moissan’s process of manufacturing diamonds by making 
arbon separate out in the crystalline form from molten iron, pure 
iron is selected and packed in a carbon crucible with pure charcoal 
- trom sugar. Half a pound of this iron is put into the body of the 
furnace, and a powerful arc formed close above it, between carbon 
poles, utilising a current of 800 amperes at 40 volts pressure. The 
dron melts and is saturated with carbon. It is heated for a few 
moments to a temperature of about 4000° C—‘“a temperature at 
which the lime of the furnace melts like wax and volatises in clouds.” 
‘Then the current is stopped and the fiery crucible plunged beneath 
the surface of cold water, where it is held till it sinks below a red 
heat. By its sudden cooling the outer layer of iron is solidified, and 
the inner molten mass is held in a firm grip. The expansion of 
the inner liquid on solidifying produces an enormous pressure, and 
under the stress of this pressure the dissolved carbon separates out in 
a transparent dense crystalline form, from which diamonds are separated 
out by a somewhat elaborate and tedious process. 

The largest artificial diamond produced by such a method is less 
than one millimetre across; but though artificial diamonds are small, 
and useless for commerce, they possess the same physical and chemical 
qualities as natural diamonds. Like the latter, they burn in the air 
before the blow-pipe to carbonic acid, and in lustre, density, and 
hardness, optical properties and crystalline form, they are similar to 
the natural specimen. 

As to the origin of the natural diamond, the Professor points out 
that it is likely that it is an identical process to that of the laboratory. 
It has been proved that the diamond has not been formed in situ in 
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the blue ground. The diamond genesis must have taken place at 
great depths. It is reasonable to suppose that at a sufficient depth 
there were masses of molten iron at great pressure and high temper- 
atures, holding carbon in solution ready to crystallise out on cooling, 
and then the conditions for the genesis of diamonds would be fulfilled. 
Laboratory diamonds are often known to explode when liberated from 
the intense pressure under which they were formed. A sample of 
artificial diamond belonging to Professor Crookes, which was carefully 
mounted on a microscopic slide, exploded during the night, and 
covered the slide with fragments. Natural diamonds also frequently 
explode when coming to the surface, and they have been known to 
explode when being carried in the pocket or warm hand. This is an 
evidence that they have been subjected to great tension during their 
formation, 

Concerning the great diamond pipes, Professor Crookes thinks their 
genesis can be explained : 

They certainly were not burst through in the ordinary manner of 
volcanic eruption ; the surrounding and enclosing walls show no signs of 
igneous action, and are not shattered nor broken even when touching 
the “blue ground.” ‘These pipes, after they were pierced, were filled 
from below, and the diamonds tormed at some previous epoch too remote 
to imagine, were emptied with a mud volcano, together with all kinds of 
débris knocked from the adjacent rock. The direction of flow is seen in 
the upturned edges of some of the strata ot shale in the walls, although 
I was unable at great depths to see any upturning in most parts of the 
walls of the De Beers mine... . . It may be that each volcanic pipe is 
the vent for its own special laboratory—a laboratory buried at vastly 
greater depths than we have reached, or are likely to reach—where the 
temperature is comparable with that of the electric furnace, where the 
pressure is fiercer than in our puny laboratories, and the melting point 
higher, where no oxygen is present and where masses of carbon-saturated 
iron have taken centuries, perhaps thousands of years to cool to the 
solidifying point. Such being the conditions, the wonder is, not that 
diamonds are found as big us cne’s fist, but that they are not found as 
big as one’s head. 


The Professor then proceeded to show how the ferric hypothesis of 
the genesis of diamonds can be applied to the so-called volcanic pipes. 
Supposing that at a sufficient depth there were masses of molten iron 
at great pressure and high temperature, holding carbon in solution 
ready to crystallise out on cooling, it is reasonable to suppose that in 
remote ages the cooling from above caused cracks in superjacent 
strata through which water found its way. Before reaching the iron 
the water would be converted into gas, and the gas would rapidly 
disintegrate and erode the channels through which it passed, grooving 
a passage more and more vertical in the endeavour to find the 
quietest vent to the surface. 
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But steam in the presence of molten or even red hot iron rapidly 
attacks it, oxidises the metal and sets free large volumes of hydrogen 
and hydro-carbons of all kinds. The erosion commenced by steam 
would be continued by the other gases, and it would be no difficult 
task for pipes as large as any found in South Africa to be scored out 
in this way. Concerning the possibility of a large store of diamonds 
at great depths, the Professor holds that this must be the case, and 
that at unknown depths in the earth’s metallic core beneath the 
present pipes there are still masses of iron not yet disintegrated and 
oxidised by aqueous vapour : 


Masses containing diamonds, unbroken, and in greater profusion than 
they exist in the present blue ground, inasmuch as they are enclosed in 
the matrix itself, undiluted by the numerous rock constituents which 
compose the bulk of the blue ground. 


Special reference was made to the diamond theory which supposes 
that diamonds are of extra-terrestrial origin being conveyed to the 
earth in meteoric stones. If this theory were true, and diamonds 
were not of this earth, the diamond pipes would be simply holes, 
bored in the solid earth by the impact of monstrous meteors, the 
larger masses boring the holes while the smaller masses disintegrating 
in their full distributed diamonds broadcast. While Professor 
Crookes cannot accept the theory that all diamonds are of extra- 
terrestrial origin, he admits that the theorists have something tangible 
on their side, as several meteoric stones have contained diamonds, 
thus proving that in space there are sources of the precious crystals 
where similar processes are in action, as have been described as 
existent in miniature in the laboratory and on a stupendous scale 
below the earth’s surface. 

The following are some of the instances of the richly freighted 
meteoric stones. In 1846 a meteorite fell in Hungary called the 
“« Ava Meteorite,” which contained crystals having the appearance of 
diamonds. They were also found in two meteoric irons, one from 
Youndegin, East Australia, and one from Crosby’s Creek, United 
States. In 1886 a meteorite falling in Russia contained about 1 per 
cent. of carbon in light grey grains, having the hardness of diamond, 
and burning in oxygen to carbonic acid. 

But the most striking confirmation of the existence of diamonds in 
meteorites comes from Arizona : 


Here on a broad open plain, over an area about five miles diameter, 
were scattered one or two thousand masses of metallic iron, the frag- 
ments varying in weight from half a ton to a fraction of an ounce. 
There is little doubt these masses formed part of a meteoric shower, 
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although uo record exists as to when the fa!l took place. Curiously 
enough near the centre, where most of the meteorites have been found, is 
a crater with raised edges three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and about 
600 feet deep, bearing exactly the appearance which would be produced 
had a mighty mass of iron or falling star struck the ground, scattered in 
all directions, and buried itself deep under the surface. Altogether ten 
tons of this iron have already been collected, and specimens of the 
Canyon Diablo Meteorite are in most collectors’ cabinets. 

An ardent mineralogist, the late Dr. Foote, in cutting a section of 
this meteorite, found the tools were injured by something vastly harder 
than metallic iron, and an emery wheel used in grinding the iron had 
been ruined. He examined the specimen chemically, and soon after 
announced to the scientific world that the Canyon Diable Meteorite con- 
tained black and transparent diamonds. 


The audience at the Royal Institution witnessed the projection on 
the screen of photographs of the diamonds that Professor Crookes had 
himself extracted from pieces of the Canyon Diable Meteorite. They 
also had the opportunity of handling a portion of this fascinating 
meteorite which was on the lecture table. 

















dotes of Gravel and Exploration. 
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A Ride through Western Asia.—Mr. Clive Bigham narrates 
in a volume bearing the above title (Macmillan and Cv., 1897), his 
experiences in a tour through Asia Minor, Turkish Arabia, Persia, 
and Central Asia. He succeeded in getting himself passed on from 
one Turkish official to another through the most disturbed parts of 
Armenia, in the latter half of the year 1895, when they were closed 
by Imperial Iradé to all European visitors, In his rapid journey he 
held little communication with the inhabitants of the country, and 
has practically nothing to add to the history of the events which caused 
such a thrill of indignation throughout Europe. His most instructive 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject consists of his report of 
a conversation with an intelligent doctor in the province of Erzerum. 
In his view the situation is aggravated by the attempted intervention 
of Europe, which can never be effectual as long as Turkish rule sub- 
sists. The one idea at Constantinople is to put down disturbances 
before the news of their occurrence reaches foreign countries, and the 
orders to the Valis to suppress a rising promptly, are carried out by 
massacre. Turks, Kurds, and Armenians would, if left to themselves, 
lead a quiet life, but the slightest attempt at agitation from without is 
fatal to peace. Armenian demagogues, in the hope of bringing about 
a change in the constitution of the Ottoman Empire by working on the 
feelings of Europe, do not scruple to expose their compatriots to all the 
miseries of Mussulman retaliation by outbreaks like those of 1894 and 
1895, deliberately fomented with this political object. Either the 
Porte must be left to rule its provinces in its own way, or its 
sovereignty must be superseded by that of a Christian Power, as 
threats of coercion only react against its Christian subjects. 

Among the striking official notabilities with whom the author came 
into contact was Mohammed Zeki Pasha, Mushir of the Fourth 
Army Corps, with his headquarters at Ersinjan, in the district apper- 
taining to which the Sassun massacres were perpetrated. He is a 
Circassian, and though under forty, has risen to his present position 
through the influence of his sister, one of the inmates of Yildiz 
Kiosk. He is undoubtedly a man of strong character, and is regarded 
throughout Turkey, says Mr. Bigham, as one of the possible regene- 
rators of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Navigation on the Karun.—Little has yet been done to develop 
the capabilities of the only navigable river in Persia, so as to make it 
available as a commercial highway. Were the rapids at Ahwaz, 
which divide its upper from its lower reach, turned by a canal, navi- 
gation would be continuous for the whole distance of 210 miles from 
Mohammerah to Shuster, instead of being interrupted as at present, 
by trans-shipment at Ahwaz. ‘Teheran would then be brought within 
500 miles of ocean communication, as compared with the 800 that have 
to be traversed before reaching its actual port, Bushire. Transport 
from the latter, too, is very difficult, and has to be effected by camels, 
whereas a good road could be constructed at small expense from 
Shuster. Two steamship companies dispute the traffic on the river, 
that of Messrs. Lynch, a British, and the Nasir, a Persian under- 
taking. A considerable fraction of the population of Mohammerah is 
composed of a curious sect called Sabians, whose tenets oblige them 
to live near a running stream, as baptism, which is administered at 
weddings, funerals, and on feast days, enters largely into their cere- 
monial, They number about 4000, and are skilful workers in gold 
and silver, but are averse to selling to strangers. They are distin- 
guished by having two names, one for common use, and one for 
religious or ceremonial occasions. Their language is a Semitic one, 
of the Aramaic family, and they have a sacred book, the Sidra Raba, 
but are very secret as to their belief and observances. Their religion 
is believed to consist of the worship of St. John, from whom they 
claim to be descended, but the pole star is also an object of venera- 
tion, which would seem to point to their identity with the Sabaeans. 
The Sidra Raba is a history of the world, supposed to be of divine 
origin, and bestowed on the first man. The world, according to its 
revelation, will exist for four periods of 100,000 years each, termi- 
nated by four different forms of destruction. The first of these 
agencies was fire, the second the sword, the third the Deluge. About 
60,000 years of the fourth period have now passed, and it will be 
ended by a mighty wind. Islam is to continue for 70 years, after 
which Christianity will be supreme for 400 years. Antichrist will 
then appear in Egypt, and the Messiah in Russia, but as the two last 
pages of the manuscript are missing, the remainder of the future is 
darkness. 


Prospects of the Rhodesian Railway.—The promised opening 
of the railway to Buluwayo in November next adds interest to those 
passages in Mr. Du Toit’s book (“Rhodesia Past and Present.” 
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S.J. Du Toit. London: William Heinemann, 1897), in which he 
describes the country the line passes through as seen by him during 
a journey in the year 1894. Vryburg, the capital of British Bechua- 
naland, and for a considerable time the terminus, has a promising 
future, in view of the fruitfulness of its soil and the excellence of its 
water supply, advantages made the most of by an energetic Town 
Council. Its growth is assured by the increasing population of 
Bechuanaland, owing to the influx of sheep-farmers from the Free 
State and the Cape Colony. In a single fortaight three “ treks,” one 
of which numbered sixty-eight individuals, passed along the road, 
and the farms along the Leeuw River are consequently rising in 
value. The line from Vryburg to Mafeking runs close by the Trans- 
vaal border, the milestones on the right being visible all the way. 
Had the English Government in 1883 and 1884 yielded to the pres- 
sure then put on it by the South African Republic for an extension 
of its boundary to the westward, this trade route tothe north would 
now be closed by the prohibitive tariff of Pretoria. Mafeking, on the 
border of British Bechuanaland, is a twin town consisting of a large 
Kaffir city, the capital of Montsioa, and a considerable commercial 
settlement, with large stores, and was, as long as the railway went no 
further, the seat of a vast transport service to the north. It is 
beautifully situated, surrounded by stately trees on the banks of the 
Malopo, a river formerly dry during part of the year, but now a per- 
manent stream. The author found that its flew had been increasing 
for four years previously, so that it now formed a lake in the Kalahari 
desert, where there had .previously been no water. He ascribes this 
change to the fact that it is 


one of the streams fed by the great subterranean river which crosses 
the Transvaal from east to west, and from which spring amongst others, 
the Apiesrivier, Kliprivier, Mooiririvier, and Malmani, besides many 
other copious springs. 


In the 200 miles from Mafeking to Palla not a single strip of land 
was passed incapable of cultivation, and the fertility of the soil is 
shown by the number of large Kaflir towns seen on the way—Mafe- 
king, Ramoutsa, Gaberones, and Mochudi, whose numerous inhabi- 
tants have grain for two or three years ahead. 

The last-named has a population of from 100,000 to 200,000, and 
within a radius of six miles has an inexhaustible grain supply. 
Although reaping had been going on for three months when the 
author passed at the end of July, they were still busy from morning 
to night carting in the harvest. The Kaffirs, nevertheless, occupy 
but a small portion of the country, and if lands were let on both sides 
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of the line a large farming population could thrive there, leaving the 
natives their own Jocations. Khama’s new capital, Palapye, did not 
impress the writer so favourably as other towns, for though it occupies 
a large area it consists of small and dirty huts. This he ascribes to 
the haste with which it was built when the whole population moved 
with their chief from the former town of Shoshong, where the water 
supply had proved insufficient for the increasing population. Part of 
Palapye is now deserted owing to the ravages of the influenza in 1892. 
Mr. Du Toit does not think either Buluwayo or Salisbury sufficiently 
central to be the ultimate capital of Charterland, and considers the 
position of Gwelo fits it better to be the chief town of the new’ 
country south of the Zambesi. 


Dr. Hedin’s Travels in Central Asia.—Dr. Sven Hedin, a 
Swedish explorer of high scientific attainments, has been engaged for 
four years back in a series of journeys through the less known portions 
of Central Asia, and is preparing for publication the result of his 
wanderings. According to the summary given in the Zimes of 
July 31, he reached Tashkend by the Kirghiz Steppe after having 
left Stockholm in October 1893, and spent the following February, 
March and April in the exploration of the Pamirs, especially with a 
view to the study of their climate, and of the effect of the snow-fall in 
feeding the tributaries of the Oxus. His travels, interrupted by an 
attack of illness, were again prosecuted from June to October, when 
he surveyed and mapped many of the glaciers of this region. In the 
spring of 1895 he succeeded, though nearly at the cost of his life, in 
crossing the Takla Makhan desert between Merket and the Khotan 
river, which had never before been traversed. For the first ten days 
water was obtained by digging, but the region of sand dunes was then 
entered, and the traveller desired his men to lay in a supply for ten 
days. This injunction was disregarded by the natives in the belief 
that water would be found at the end of four days, and the caravan 
was accordingly without any for the last nine days of the thirteen 
days’ march that followed. The party, originally consisting of the 
explorer himself, four men and eight camels, was reduced, when they 
reached the Khotan river, to the leader, with two men and one camel, 
while nearly all the baggage was lost. During his delay in waiting 
for a fresh outfit in Kashgar, he explored and mapped the high ranges 
bounding the Pamirs on the east. In December he started from 
Kashgar for Tashkend and Khotan, descended the Khotan river and 
explored the desert to the east, following the Keria river to its 
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disappearance in the sands, and crossing the desert thence to the 
Tarim. Here were found the remains of two ancient towns, with 
paintings and sculptures showing a high degree of civilisation, now 
buried under drifting sands, After exploring the basin of the Lob- 
Nor, and finding a number of small lakes in the place of the large one 
marked on the Chinese maps, he started once more for Khotan in the 
summer of 1896, and crossing the Kuen-lun mountains by a new pass, 
traversed the highest northern plateau of Tibet with a caravan of 
fifty transport animals, ten men, three dogs, and twelve sheep. For 
two months not a single human being was seen, but large herds of 
wild yaks and horses replenished the larder. Pekin was eventually 
reached in March 1897, and thence the traveller started once more at 
the end of twelve days for the Siberian frontier at Kiachta, whence 
he made his way to the Siberian railway, and so home. 


New Rapid on the Yang-tse Kiang.—An extensive landslip 
which has caused a new and dangerous rapid on the Yang-tse Kiang 
is described by Mr. F. S. A. Bourne, British Consul in charge of the 
Blackburn Commercial Mission to China, in a letter, extracts from 
which are published in the Geographical Journal. The writer, while 
travelling down the river by junk, from Ichang to Chungking, was 
met by the rumour that a hill had fallen into the river, and formed a 
rapid too difficult for his craft to pass. Later on he arrived on the 
scene of the disaster, and found the account had not been exaggerated. 
At a point situated in nearly 31° N. latitude and 190° 16’ E. longi- 
tude, the bed of the river was contracted by the fallen mass from a 
width of 300 yards to 80, and rushed through this narrow in a furious 
stream that threatened destruction to any craft attempting the passage. 
The swift current in the centre of the river was flanked by broken 
water at each side, where it recoiled in angry waves from the under- 
lying rocks and obstructions, <A large Sse-chuen junk coming down 
stream attempted to shoot the rapid, and striking upon a rock in the 
channel was wrecked in three minutes. The shores where the slip 
has occurred are not precipitous, but consist of broken slopes descend- 
ing from the main ridges at an angle of about 30°, and intersected 
by lateral ridges. From one of the intervening valley slopes a mass 
of soil measuring about 700 yards by 300 yards detached itself and 
slipped or rolled into the bed of the river, narrowing it by some 
200 yards. The catastrophe occurred on September 30, 1896, after 
some forty days of incessant rain. It was unattended by loss of life, 
though the writer saw the ruins of two houses which had been carried 
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over 100 yards. The same rains had caused minor landslips in other 
places, and one of the tributaries of the Yang-tse had also been 
blocked by a similar occurrence. 


Effect on Navigation.—The obstruction to the navigation of 
the river was not recognised in:mediately, as junks were able to pass 
without difficulty as long as the level of the water remained very 
high. In November the damage done to the channel became 
apparent, and since then all junks, whether bound up or down stream, 
are obliged to unload, and have their cargoes transported overland for 
a distance of halfa mile. The danger of the passage may be judged 
from the estimate that 100 junks and 1000 lives had already been 
lost. The cost of trans-shipment and other expenses is calculated at 
one or two per cent. of the value of the cargo, and as all the trafic 
between Sse-chuen and Nerth Yunnan goes by this route the serious 
loss caused by the impediment to trade may be imagined. At the 
time of the author’s visit 500 junks, with cargoes of an aggregate 
value of perhaps £800,000, were waiting to attempt the rapid, and 
the Government, instead of trying to have the obstruction removed, 
were engaged in constructing roads on both banks for the transport of 
goods. Meantime a busy little town of 400 to 500 mat-shed shops 
has sprung up where some months previously there was but one 
house, and the animated scene in which junk owners, merchants, and 
trackers were the principal figures, suggested to the writer the 
improvised activities of a mining camp. Pigs were being killed, and 
all descriptions of food offered for sale, while trackers passed harnessed 
fifty to one rope, coolies went by laden with heavy loads of goods, 
and Yorkshire wefts and bales of cotton saved from shipwreck were 
spread to dry on the slopes, green with young wheat and beans, and 
backed by an imposing range of mountains. 


The Yukon Goldfields.—The Arctic territory of Canada, only 
recently explored and surveyed, had been regarded as a waste and 
desolate region, without value or possibilities, until the revelation 
of its mineral wealth on the return of the lucky diggers in July 1897, 
suddenly made it the cynosure of all eyes. Gold that pans out to the 
value sometimes of £200 in the quantity of gravel contained in a 
vessel the size of a small milk pan was a bait so alluring us to make 
residence on the Arctic circle seem attractive, and the exodus from all 
the towns on the Pacific coast was only limited by the inability of the 
steamers to carry the unwonted amount of passenger traffic. The 
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principal finds are on the Eldorado and Bonanza Creeks, small 
affluents of the Klondyke or Reindeer River, which is in its turn a 
tributary of the Yukon, with a course of about 300 miles. The latter 
has been for years known for its placer diggings, but these had 
latterly been abandoned by the miners as unremunerative in propor- 
tion to the difficulties of the journey. It is now found that the lesser 
streams which cut through the auriferous rocks are richer than the 
main river, the geld washed from the mountains having been deposited 
sooner than the lighter sedimentary matter. The highly mineralised 
ranges of the Cordilleras run for 1300 miles through British territory, 
having the mines of British Columbia at one end, and those of Yukon 
at the other. The latter region, forming part of Rupertsland ceded to 
the Dominion Government in 1870, was at first administered with the 
other outlying territories from Manitoba, but in 1875 formed into a 
province under a lieutenant-governor directly dependent on the 
Federal Government. The four provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca, with their seat of government 
at Regina, were carved out of this area in 1882, and in 1895 the more 
remote portions of the North-West were similarly constituted into the 
four districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin, and Ungava. The scale 
of the region dealt with may be inferred from the fact that the first of 
these units, which has hitherto bulked but as an unconsidered trifle in 
the territory of the Great Dominion, has an area equal to that of 
France. Its climate is Arctic, with eight months of semi-darkness, in 
which temperatures as low as 60 or 80 below zero are recorded, and 
a warm summer of four months’ duration, without any spring or 
autumn. The rivers are only open from July to September, and as 
these are the sole highways, it is practically inaccessible for the rest 
of the year. It can be reached in summer by water transit throughout 
by what is known as the St. Michael’s route, involving a journey of 
6000 miles; from Victoria in British Columbia to the mouth of the 
Yukon in Bering Sea, 4500 miles; and up the Yukon in stern-wheel 
steamer for 1500 miles more to the junction of the Klondyke, about 
100 miles from where the river cuts the United States boundary. 
‘The principal alternative route is by water to the head of the Lynn 
Canal, one of the deep indentations of the coast, thence by a land 
journey of thirty-six miles across the Divide by the White Pass, at a 
height of 2600 ft., and finally by a further canoe journey of 530 miles 
down stream by the Yukon and its tributaries, which rise compara- 
tively near the coast. The comparative shortness of this route, but 
1600 miles from Victoria, is counterbalanced by its risks and difficul- 
ties. Not only does the crossing of the pass involve great hardships, 
but the navigation of the Yukon is interrupted by rapids, one of them 
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so dangerous that it is called “The Miner’s Grave.” The inhabitants 
of the adjoining district of Mackenzie assert that a comparatively easy 
route of 1100 miles would render Klondyke accessible through their 
country. 


Report of the Italian Expedition in Somaliland.—Signori 
Vannutelli and Citerna, the surviving officers of the unfortunate 
Italian expedition commanded by Captain Bottego, have sent in a 
report to the Italian Geographical Society, dated from Adis-Abeba, 
Menelik’s capital, June 25, 1897. Proceeding by the Dana and 
Sagan Rivers, and thence northward, the expedition reached the banks 
of the Omo in June 1896, and in July and August the shores of 
Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie. Its object was to show that the trade 
of those regions might follow the road it took, northward from these 
lakes and skirting the edge of the Ethiopian plateau, through a 
country so unhealthy that it was compelled to leave the plains and 
take to the mountains in order to save men and beasts from perishing, 
After reaching the Galla country, where presents were sent to the 
chief of the district, in March 1897 its position became very pre- 
carious owing to the intrigues of the natives, who induced the askari 
to desert, and refused guides. The leaders of the party, despairing of 
achieving anything by pacific means, imprudently, as it seems, 
assumed the offensive, as they were in a very disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and in presence of an enemy numbering 600 warriors armed 
with breech-loaders. Since the ranks of the latter were constantly 
reinforced the combat was hopeless, and when Captain Bottego and 
sixty out of his eighty-six followers had fallen, the survivors decided 
on retiring and then surrendering, having first burned the national 
flag. The sufferings of the early stages of their captivity were 
alleviated as soon as it came to the knowledge of the Negus, who 
desired that they were to be brought to Shoa, and sent horses to 
convey the officers thither. Letters from Major Nerazzini received 
on the march reassured them as to their fate, and on June 22, when 
nearing the capital, they were met by a chief sent by Menelik to: 
express his regret at having only then heard from their compatriot 
that they were travelling in chains, to order their immediate libera- 
tion, and present them with European clothing that they might be 
spared the humiliation of appearing in native costume. By the 
intervention of the Ethiopian monarch the papers of the expedition 
were collected, so that nothing has been lost of its hardly earned 
fruits, save the zoological and mineralogical collections sent home by 
Dr. Sacchi, who is believed to have perished in an Amhara raid. 
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L Abyssinie et Les Italiens. Par H. Castonnet Des Fosses. 
Paris: Téqui. 1897. 


T would be difficult to make a moderate-sized volume with large 
print fuller of interesting information about Abyssinia than that 

by M. Castonnet Des Fosses. His work describes its geographical 
and meteorological characteristics, its products, its flora and fauna, its 
people, their manners, customs, religions, politics, history and 
language; while due notice is given to its neighbours and invaders. 
In a short review it would be impossible to deal with its long string 
of valuable details, and we will content ourselves with a briet notice 
of the chapter which treats of religion. The Abyssinians are the only 
African people who profess themselves to be Christians. Their 
Church was Catholic until the seventh century, when, saturated with 
the Eutychian heresy, it separated from Rome. It is, at present, 
anything but a united body, and, like the Anglican establishment 
with its high, low, and broad Church, the Abyssinian Church contains 
three distinct schools of belief. Besides the books comprised in the 
Catholic Bible, the Abyssinian Bible contains the Book of Enoch. 
‘Ce livre est gnostique.” The Abyssinians have a great devotion to 
Our Lady, St. Michael the Archangel, and St. George. Many Old 
Testament saints figure in their calendar. There is a St. Adam’s day, 
a St. Eve’s day, a St. Moses’ day, and so on. They are very proud 
of their local saints, the traditions of one of which state that he con- 
verted the devil, who behaved in a most edifying manner for forty 
days, and then lapsed. They keep both the Sabbath and the Sunday 
holy ; they baptize, but they also circumcise, and their fasts are 
tremendous, being terribly severe and occupying almost three quarters 
of the year. Somewhat after the manner of the Jews, they make a 
distinction between things clean and unclean a prominent feature of 
their religious life. Their favourite “objects of piety” are amulets. 
The churches, of which there are very many, are of wood, and they 
usually stand in sacred groves, which serve also for cemeteries. The 
altars are simple tables and devoid of ornaments. Abyssinian 
Christians have a great devotion to the souls in purgatory, and the 
children and near relations of an Abyssinian lately dead are in the 
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habit of undergoing lengthy and severe periods of fasting for the 
repose of the soul. 

Catholic missionaries have suffered much persecution and many 
martyrdoms in Abyssinia ; and whatever may be the tolerance shown 
by Menelik to the Catholics, his victories have had the effect of 
rendering his people more than ever opposed to reunion with Rome. 
At the present moment the Catholic religion is represented among 
them by an infinitesimal minority. The Protestants are yet more 
obnoxious to the natives. ‘‘ Leur violence de langage a l’égard du 
culte de la Vierge et des Saints” is a thing which the Abyssinians 
cannot and will not stand. Our own expedition to Magdala is too 
fresh in the recollection of British taxpayers to allow them to forget 
the price they had to pay for an attempt to convert the Abyssinians 
to the Protestant faith. The death of King Theodore in that very 
war put an end to certain negotiations which were then in progress 
for a union of the Abyssinian with the ‘“ Orthodox ” Church, but our 
author informs us that the Russians are very hopeful of their renewal. 
He has several things to tell us concerning the “ véritable chasse au 
territoire” which is going on in Africa, among others that ‘‘ L’ Angle- 
terre se leurre de projets fantaisistes.” 





Purcell’s “Manning” Refuted. Life of Cardinal Manning, 
with a Critical Examination of E. S. Purcell’s Mistakes. 
By Francis pe Pressens&, a French Protestant. Translated by 
Francis T, Furey, A.M. Philadelphia: J.J. McVey. 1897. 


E have already had occasion to notice M. de Pressensé’s mono- 
graph on Cardinal Manning; and our readers will not need 

to be reminded of his eloquent tribute to the Cardinal’s memory, or 
of the severe castigation which Mr. Purcell suffered at his hands. 
The favourable impression created by this work at its first appearance 
has not been destroyed by any hostile criticism ; and its high literary 
merit has quite recently been recognised by a tribunal whose judgment 
cannot be gainsaid. For a prize of 1500fr. has just been awarded to 
the author by the French Academy. It was only natural that a work 
dealing with such an eminently English subject should be brought 
within the reach of all English readers. And we are by no means 
surprised to find that two rival versions are already in the field. 
Without attempting the invidious task of comparison, we may safely 
say that the present interpreter, Mr. Francis T. Furey, has done his 
work well, and has succeeded in conveying M. de Pressensé’s message 
to the English-speaking world. The following passage, on Catholic 
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and Protestant worship, may be cited as an instance where the French 
author’s eloquence finds no faint echo in the English version : 


Without belittling the austere grandeur that is sometimes assumed by 
the Reformed worship, when it does not remotely ape the externals of 
Catholic ceremonies, and when the imagination knows how to trace the 
historical causes of that simplicity and of that bareness, I may be 
allowed to say that one feels on every side in Protestantism the need of 
profound renovation. A form of worship presenting the daily repetition 
of the great drama of the Expiation, with the incessantly renewed 
symbols of the single Sacrifice of the Cross, with the majestic accents of 
a liturgy whose roots plunge into the heart of a primitive Christendom, 
with a constant attestation of the Communion of Saints and of the 
indefectible union of the Church of Christ, seems better adapted to 
attract and to hold souls weary of the subtleties of analysis, of the 
dryness of reason, and of the sophistry of doubt (p. 65). 


The freedom and vigour displayed here are fully equalled by the 
close literalness with which the translator keeps to the very words of 
his original, -At the same time the book is by no means free from 
blemishes. Even in the above passage there is the slip of “ union” 
for “unity.” In another place, “ contre-coup ” is translated “ counter- 
blast,” though the context might have shown that this could not be 
the author’s meaning. In other instances the sense is preserved, but 
the words are scarcely well chosen ; as, for example, “an appeal from 
God” instead of “a call.” Some of these slips are probably due to 
the fact that the translator is an American Catholic, and has but 
scant acquaintance with English ways, and Anglican Church phrase- 
ology. Thus, “vicaires” is rendered by “vicars” instead of 
“‘curates”; and we are told that Mrs, Sargent reigned at the “ castle” 
at Lavington. . 

As a general rule, a translator cannot be expected to go behind the 
text of his author. But in the case of a French criticism of an 
English book, we may fairly ask the English interpreter to show some 
direct acquaintance with the subject of that criticism. And when M. 
de Pressensé has translated some brief extracts from Cardinal Man- 
ning’s journals, it is a pity that Mr. Furey should turn them back 
from French into English, instead of seeking the original words in 
Mr. Purcell’s pages. Had he made better use of the English 
biography, the translator might have corrected one unfortunate mis- 
take into which his author has fallen when speaking of Mr. Purcell’s 
sins of omission. : 


After having related Wiseman’s painful conflict with his coadjutor 
Errington, was it then not necessary also to describe the noble serenity 
ot the submission with which the former Archbishop of Trebizond retired 
into a small country parish, and forgot, in the care of souls in that. 
remote villuge, the greatness that came near being his own? ‘There is 
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as much bad faith in being silent on fine traits of this sort as there 
would be in a wholesale inventing of regrettable incidents (p. 30). 


Yet in Mr, Purcell’s pages we read: 


As to Archbishop Errington, it is surely not out of place, amid the 
triumphs I am recording, to say that his conduct was worthy of a holy 
and zealous priest. With loyal submission, in humility and heroic 
patience, he spent the rest of his life working for years as a parish priest 
under his friend, Dr. Goss, Bishop of Liverpool, at Douglas, Isle of Man ; 
until at a later period, on the restoration of Prior Park, he was called by 
his staunch friend, the late Bishop Clifford, to be professor of theology 
in the college. Dr. Errington, after passing an edifying life in peace 
and silence, died in the year 1886. He nursed no resentment in his 
heart. He did not even attempt to vindicate his ways or tell his own 
story. His tongue left no sting or stain behind.* 


Before we take leave of Mr. Furey, let us say a word on the title 
of his volume. The original work is called simply “ Le Cardinal 
Manning.” But as our readers will have seen, this has been con- 
siderably expanded in the English version. This may be a useful 
device for attracting readers, in a country where the author’s name is 
unknown. But we cannot regard it as an improvement; and we 
should prefer the shorter title which appears on the cover, “ Life of 
Cardinal Manning.” “ Purcell’s ‘Manning’ Refuted” gives a needless 
prominence to the least valuable portion of M. de Pressensé’s volume, 
The scathing criticisms on Mr. Purcell, even where they do not 
defeat their own object by excessive severity, have, after all, a merely 
ephemeral interest. And in later editions they might well be omitted, 
or reduced toa minimum. But the book itself deserves a permanent 
place in literature, as a singularly faithful and life-like portrait of a 
great Archbishop, and a token of the spiritual influence of his life and 
labours, W. H. K. 


A critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed, its original 
Language, Date, Authorship, Titles, Text, Reception 
and Use. By G. D. W. Ommanney, M.A., Prebendary of 
Wells. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 560. Demy 8vo, 
16s. 


R. OMMANNEY has deserved well of the Athanasian Creed, 

In days when men of learning were arrayed against its anti- 

quity and authority, he manfully fought for both, and added greatly 
to the knowledge of students by his laborious searches after MSS., 





* “Life of Manning,” vol. ii. p. 253, first edition. 
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and by the publication of much new matter. Now that the tide has 
turned, owing in great part to his former labours, Mr. Ommanney 
again publishes a large volume on the same subject, entitling it this 
time a “ dissertation.” The issue of the book follows so close upon 
that of Mr. Burn’s interesting study (“‘ Cambridge Texts and Studies,” 
vol. iv. No. 1), that the arguments of the latter are not considered by 
Mr. Ommanney. Within the last year this symbol has received 
much attention in current literature, and it would seem that the 
theories of Swainson, Foulkes and others, that it dates only from the 
Carolingian period, may now be looked upon as buried for ever. 
Mr. Ommanney reviews all the evidence in detail in the first part 
of his book, under the five headings of Testimonies (in quotation by 
the Fathers), Canons and Kcclesiastical Injunctions concerning the 
Creed, MS. Copies, Commentaries and Expositions, and finally, 
Versions. In the second part he gives his conclusions under the six 
headings of language, date, authorship, titles, text, and reception. 
The appendix contains some texts of commentaries, &c., copied by the 
author, and the text of the Creed with the various reading of MSS, 
It will be seen that the book is an encyclopedia of knowledge on this 
particular subject. The ancient citations of the Quicwmque are not 
merely enumerated but fully discussed; the MSS. are described with 
great care and at almost unnecessary length. It is decidedly this 
accurate description of the materials which will make the work a 
necessary and invaluable possession for a student of the subject. It 
should be remarked that some of Mr. Ommanney’s new matter was 
communicated by him to Mr. Burn, and was published by the latter. 
Besides the seven early commentaries given by Mr. Burn, the present 
work describes twenty others, ranging from about the ninth century 
to the fifteenth. The MSS. described are twenty-seven in number; a 
convenient index of them is given at the end. 

With regard to the author’s conclusions, he is at one with Mr. Burn, 
and with a writer in the Zablet (Nov. 7, 14, and 21, 1896), that the 
(Juicumque hails from Lerins at the beginning of the fifth century. 
With this date D. Germain Morin also agrees, but he prefers to 
connect it with the district of Tréves, where it is first heard of, and 
whence many monks went to Lerins. As to the year of its 
composition, Mr, Ommanney agrees with Mr. Burn, and the point 
seems clearly proved, that it must be prior to the first appearance of 
Eutychianism in 448. But while Mr. Burn follows Waterland in 
arguing that its teaching against Nestorianism is not so exact as it 
would have been had it been later than the rise of that heresy in 430, 
Mr. Ommanney takes exactly the opposite view, and at some length 
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tries to prove that its expressions as to the unity of our Lord’s persoa 
are an echo of Catholic teaching against Nestorius, and that the date 
lies necessarily between 431 and 448. He thinks that the seeming 
echoes of the Quicumque in the Commonitorium of St. Vincent of 
Lerins, written in 434, are contrariwise taken by the author of the 
Creed out of the Commonitorium, unless both are by the same author, 
which he holds to be the best solution of all. 

Mr. Burn’s view that the seemingly arti-Nestorian clauses of the 
Creed are directed against the heresies of Leporius appears to us 
more likely; while his comparison of the passages common to the 
Creed and to the Commonitorium with the passages of St. Augustine 
from which both are taken, make it more natural to suppose that it is 
the Creed which forms the intermediate stage; and the words of 
St. Vincent are noticeably more direct and energetic against Nes- 
torianism than are those of the Quicwmque. D. Germain Morin has 
remarked (Revwe Bénéd., March 1897, p. 103) that Leporius was a 
native of Tréves, according to the new Viennese edition of Cassian.. 
Mr. Ommanney has not noticed the traces of opposition to Priscil- 
lianism pointed out by Mr. Burn. 

As to the “ Fortunatus” Commentary, the text of which Mr. Burn 
restored from materials gathered by himself and Mr. Ommanney and 
others, while Mr. Burn attributes it with some probability to the fifth 
century, Mr. Ommanney, after giving some reasons for its being 
written not later than the early part of the seventh century, or the 
cluse of the sixth, adds: 


There appear to be no grounds for assigning to it a higher antiquity ;, 
and we are precluded from doing so if, as seems probable, it has drawn 
directly in some passages from. Venantius’ ‘‘Commentary on the 
Apostile’s Creed,” which is believed to have been composed soon after his. 
migration into Gaul in 564 or 565. 


We must correct a slip on p. 49. In discussing the “ Epistola 
Canonica,” published by the Ballerini (“St. Leo,” vol. iii. p. 669),. 
Mr. Ommanney says of the tenth chapter of that document: “ Here 
is a distinct proof that at the time parochial clergy, having charge of 
and serving churches, were not unfrequently married men, living: 
with their wives and families.” If Mr. Ommanney supposes that in 
the sixth century priests or deacons were allowed to marry in the 
Western Church, he cannot be acquitted of ignorance and prejudice. 
Mr. Ommanney assumes (we suppose) that only priests could hold 
titles, This is contrary to the canon itself, which uses the general 
word clerici; and clerici conjugati habentes titulos undoubtedly means. 
murried clerics below the rank of deacon. For proof we have only te. 
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refer to cap. 7 of the same document, which assumes that priests are 
unmarried; and to cap. 8, which recognises and enforces the vita 
communis which was for centuries the guard of chastity, and the 
disuse of which was the chief cause of those later scandals against 
which the Popes of the eleventh century had to fight. 

It is difficult to understand why “ Odilo and Margareta” are 
supposed to be English saints, in a MS. of the tenth century (p. 143). 
The Ze decet laus, quoted p. 162, is the hymn sung after the Gospel at 
Matins according to the rule of St. Benedict. 

J.C. 


L’Eglise orthodoxe Gréco-Russe. By J. B. Rorum, Chanoine 
de Passau. Controverse d’un théologien catholique-romain avec 
un théologien orthodoxe-schismatique. Traduit par E. Ommek.. 
Société Belge de Librairie, Bruxelles. 1897. 12mo, pp. 193. 


HIS clever little book should be translated into English. It is an 
answer by Canon Roehm to Dr. Malzeff’s works, especially 
to his ‘ Dogmatische Erirterungen,” “ Dogmatic discussions as an 
introduction to the understanding of the relation of Orthodox-Catholic 
views in relation to Roman and Protestant opinions, by a clergyman 
of the Orthodox-Catholic-Oriental Church” (Berlin, 1293), Dr. 
Malzeff is chaplain to the Russian Embassy at Berlin, and his clear 
and moderate expositions have won him golden opinions at St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople. Mention of his writings will be remembered 
by readers of the Guardian or of the Zablet in a recent controversy 
between Mr. Birkbeck and Mr. E. Bishop. 

Dr. Roehm’s reply is the more effective for being very short and 
pithy ; though occasionally he may presume more knowledge in his 
readers than they are always likely to possess. The view which he 
gives of the present state of Protestantism in Germany will be as. 
interesting to English readers as his account of religion in Russia. 
We may call especial attention to the account of persecution in Russia. 
If Catholics have the most to suffer, yet they have fellow victims in 
the Lutherans of Livonia, Esthonia and Courland. The Jews are 
well known to be the object of the severest repressive legislation ;. 
while the dissenters (Raskolnics) are not free from persecution even 
after being relegated to Siberia. The Finns in the North, the 
Armenians in the South, tell a similar tale of *‘ Russification” by 
violence, at the expense of religion and nationality. The Buddhists 
of the province of Irkutsk were baptized by force two years ago, with 
the aid of the police, by the local clergy, to grace the visit of the 
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Cesarewitch to Siberia. The very care of the State for religion is 
complained of by Russians as tending to materialise the religious 
sentiments of the people, who have their reward in this life for their 
“ orthodoxy,” while there are terrible penalties for any who should 
dare to leave the State religion. 


It is observed [says Szolowjow] that our penal laws are indispensable 
to the maintenance of the dominant Church. The most sincere and 
reasonable defenders of that Church confess frankly that if religious 
liberty were once introduced into Russia, half the orthodox peasantry 
would pass over to the Auskol, and half the upper classes would become 
Catholics (p. 72). 


It is noticeable that this Church, so proud of its antiquity and so 
unchanging in its rites as to resemble a mummy, is governed by a 
Synod, of which the president is always a layman appointed by the 
Emperor, and that this form of government was clearly borrowed by 
Peter the Great from Protestant examples. The maxim cujus regio 
ejus religio was also transplanted out of Germany into Russsia. 

Be it observed that Dr. Malzeff is very plain in his declaration of 


the invalidity of Anglican orders. 
J.C, 


Ten Years in Anglican Orders. By “ Viator.” With a Preface 
by the Rev. Luke Rivineton, M.A. Catholic Truth Society, 


HIS is a touching and powerful exposition of the struggles through 
which a singularly candid soul found its way from extreme 

«¢ Evangelical” teaching and practice to the true faith and Church of 
Christ. As Fr. Rivington remarks, clerical converts from this section 
of the Establishment have not been so numerous as from the Ritualistic 
party (although we suspect that among the laity probably the majority 
of converts have originally been Evangelicals); and the book has, 
therefore, a special interest and value. The account of the inner life 
of an Anglican parish, where the clergy taught that baptism was a mere 
form and by no means necessary to salvation, and the doctrine of 
final perseverance, in the Calvinistic sense, was generally taught and 
believed, will be a revelation to many brought up in a different school, 
One stands amazed at the elasticity or vagueness of formularies which 
can be honestly interpreted by clergy of differing schools in an exactly 
opposite sense on vital points, such as the real presence or real absence 
of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, or the truth or falsehood of the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. No wonder a clear-sighted and 
prayerful man was perplexed and disturbed by these antagonistic doc- 
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trines taught in one and the same body. No wonder that he was led 
to see that the Protestant use of Holy Scripture was attended by con- 
siderable danger, and was the source of endless confusion. The need 
of certainty and authority pressed him to inquire further into the 
truth of the doctrines he had been taught from his childhood. But long 
and painful struggles had to be gone through before he found the truth 
he so earnestly sought for. A ten years’ sojourn in the City of Con- 
fusion was to be his before he could sing his ‘‘In exitu Israel.” His 
second curacy was an even more painful experience than his first. The 
Church he served had become a sort of spiritual Cave of Adullam, 
where the malcontents from the other churches of the town had taken 
refuge, as a protest against either Ritualistic or Bread Church ten- 
dencies. How could a man disperse his doubts of the tenableness of 
the Anglican position in such an atmosphere, with Christian men and 
women biting and devouring one another all around him because of 
their differences of belief? Even the unhappy Sunday-school chil- 
dren were taught quite opposite doctrines from Sunday to Sunday by 
their voluntary teachers, some of whom had never been baptized or 
confirmed. 

It is interesting to note that the book which made the most powerful 
impression on “ Viator’s” mind was Dollinger’s “First Age of the 
Church ” ; this was a revelation to his soul of the real character of 
the Christian religion. From the moment of reading this book began 
the severe and long-continued struggle with the erroneous beliefs and 
ideas of many years, which was to result in the happy victory of truth. 
The study of Cardinal Newman’s works naturally assisted him very 
greatly in this conflict, But he was not content with this ; for several 
terms he studied history and theology, under the guidance of a High 
Church clergyman, at one of our Universities, where he followed the 
lectures of the most accredited leaders of Anglican thought. 

But the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic” position never satisfied his logical and 
acute mind. He locked on it as an interesting and even fascinating 
theory, but no more; on the contrary, he allowed himself to drift into 
rationalistic and liberal opinions as the only refuge from the dreaded 
alternative of the Roman Catholic faith. Happily God did not allow 
him to sink into this abyss of Liberalism into which so many Anglicans 
fall, distracted by the jarring discords of their Communion; an offer 
of an incumbency in an important provincial town was accepted, 
though with many misgivings. Here he tried to steera middle course, 
but the end was approaching, and he at last appealed to Catholic 
priests for help and advice. Their letters showed him how untrue 
were the common accusations made against priests of having so feverish 
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a desire for making proselytes, that all or any means were considered 
lawful. At length he resigned his living, and after a period of quiet 
retirement, spent not in reading controversy, but in humble prayer for 
light, the final grace was given him, and he saw clearly that the end 
had come. We recommend this book to all who have friends in the 
Anglican Communion; if they can get them to read it they will be 
doing a real work of charity. D. B.C. 





Eras of the Christian Church. Edited by Joun Futton, D.D., 
LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 1. The Age of the Cru- 
sades, by James M, Lupitow, D.D. 2. The Age of the Great 
Western Schism, by Rev. Cuinton Locke, D.D., of Chicago. 


WO thick volumes in 8vo lie before us, as the first publications of 
a series projected by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, in order to give the 
general public “a bird’s-eye view of the most important epochs in 
the life of the Church.” The writers of the various volumes which 
are to appear include two American Protestant Bishops and other 
American divines, but we do not see any whose names as historians 
have a European reputation. Probably the series is meant for 
Americans, and it is difficult to suppose (judging by the specimens 
before us) that it will be acceptable to English readers. 

“‘ History as she is made ” is indeed too familiar to us, but the style: 
in which these books are written would deter the most intrepid reader 
of fiction. Let us quote one or two specimens of Dr. Clinton Locke’s- 
flowers of rhetoric. We are taking them quite at random; they are 
too abundant to need searching for. 


At the time of Alexander’s election . . . the friars saw their time had 
come. One of their own kidney had now mounted the Papal throne, 
who it was well known was athorough mendicant heart and soul; so, 
hastening to Pisa, they procured from Alexander, October 12, 1409, a Bull 
called “ Regnans in Ecclesia,” which completely knocked the bottom out 
of any right still remaining to the parochial clergy. 


We are constantly meeting with gems of this sort: ‘The Pope- 
foamed with rage ” ; “All he wanted was money, money” ; “His temper 
was so tried that he lay cursing in the snow”; ‘“ The Pope was having 
a hard time at home”; the history of St. Catharine of Siena “to us 
moderns seems like the account of a lunatic rather than of a holy and 
very distinguished woman. ... St. Francis had hitherto been sup- 
posed to have a monopoly of the stigmata, but when St. Catharine 
obtained them, St. Catharine got even with the Franciscans ”—and se. 
on ad nauseam. 
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At the same time we think Dr. Locke means to be fair; for instance, 
though he thinks the Council of Constance was in direct opposition to 
that of the Vatican, and so destroys the figment of Papal infallibility, 
he nevertheless points out the very dangerous nature of Huss’ errors, 
and severely blames Wyclif for his anarchical and anti-Scriptural 
tenets. If Wyclif did not recant his errors, he must have been a con- 
summate hypocrite, and this Dr. Locke points out. 

The writer on the “Age of the Crusades” seems to us more 
biased against the Church, though his style is not quite so atrocious. 
To him the true “Catholic” is a man like Frederick IJ., who was as 
much at home in a mosque as in a Christian temple. All the scandals 
which marred the great work of the Crusades have been raked together, 
and their motive power is set down to the gross superstition of the age 
exploited by the ambition of the Papacy. Even St. Louis “ was not 
entirely free from the bigotry and superstition of his age.” But 
enough has been said to show that historical students are not likely to 
gain much help from a series written in a spirit utterly unsympathetic 
with the age it treats of. D. B.C. 


The Old English Bible and other Essays. By Francis A1pan 
Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. London: John Nimmc, 1897. 


OM GASQUET has done well to reprint these valuable and fascinat- 

ing essays, some of which appeared first in our own columns. We 
cannot imagine a book more delightful to any reader who is interested 
in medieval history and archeology. The essay which gives the title to 
the book is perhaps the most valuable, and the second part of it is quite 
new. Dom Gasquet gives strong reasons for doubting the tradition 
that Wyclif translated the Bible at all, and adduces much testimony 
to show that the versions commonly ascribed to him or his followers 
are in reality the Catholic versions of our pre-Reformation forefathers, 
authorised and approved by the Church. Into the details of his argu- 
ment we need not enter, as the essay originally appeared in our own 
pages and will be familiar to our readers; but it is well to note that 
Dom Gasquet has strengthened and developed them in the second part 
of the essay, in which he defends his position against the attacks of 
his critics, Mr. Matthews and Mr. Kenyon. He conclusively proves, 
we think, that the ecclesiastical authorities authorised and approved of 
various copies of the actual versions now known as Wyclifite, and this 
ata time when all Wyclifite literature was sternly prohibited. As to 
whether Wyclif did actually translate the New Testament, or only 
stray passages of Scripture, there is less clear testimony. Archbishop 
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Arundel certainly accused him of having filled up ‘‘ the measure of his 
malice by devising the expedient of a new translation of Scripture 
into the mother-tongue,” in order “ to undermine the faith and teaching 
of Holy Church,” and the Council held at Oxford in 1408 ordained 
that no one should read this translation, or any such hereafter to be 
made, until it had been approved by the Ordinary. But Dom Gasquet 
considers that the language employed by the Council, “ Ne quis texta 
S. Scripture transferat in linguam Anglicanam,” shows that what 
Archbishop Arundel objected to was not a translation of the whole 
Bible, but of certain passages of holy Scripture, which Wyclif selected 
for his own purposes, and published in a ‘‘ book, booklet, or tract.” 

However this may be (and we own that the learned Benedictine’s 
arguments as to this point do not appear to us quite conclusive), Dom 
Gasquet has done good service in showing that Arundel’s complaint 
was directed against the inaccuracies and novelties of this version of 
Wyclif’s, not against any vernacular translation of Holy Scripture. 
On the contrary, his words ‘‘ novae translationis ” show that there did 
already exist authorised versions in the vernacular ; and these are in 
fact the versions hitherto mistakenly attributed to the heresiarch. 
Dom Gasquet has thus refuted another calumny directed by the Pro- 
testant tradition against the Church, and deprived the “ Morning star 
of the Reformation ” of a large part of the reputation he has hitherto 
enjoyed under false pretences. 

The most fascinating parts of the book to our mind are, however 
the story of the Christmas spent by the young King Henry VI. with 
the monks of Edmundsbury, and the delightful account of the Canter- 
bury Claustral School, which introduces us to a typical medieval 
schoolboy. This schoolboy is none other than a monk of the great 
Benedictine House, and rejoices in the high-sounding appellation of 
Dom William Ingram. Nevertheless he is a thorough boy, scribbling 
caricatures of his masters on the margins of his lesson book, inter- 
spersed with sentences such as “Ego sum puer bonus quem Deus 
amat,” and in one place, like a bad workman complaining of his tools, 
is the rhyme: “ Est mala scriptura quia penna non fuit dura.” This 
lesson book indeed gives us a clearer insight into the life of our 
medieval cloisters than we could gather from many a learned page of 
the Monasticon. 

The story of Henry VI.’s Christmas at Bury does indeed read “like 
a journey to dreamland,” yet every detail is trustworthy and based on 
still extant documents. 

The reader who is interested in the details of monastic life will find 
much novel and precious information in the essays on “ Medieval 
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Monastic Libraries” and “‘ The Monastic Scriptorium,” which are re 
printed from the Downside Review. Dom Gasquet possesses in a 
singular degree the power of giving life and colour to old records and 
documents, and making the subject he is treating of intensely inter- 
esting without indulging in any unwarrantable flights of fancy. We 


are exceedingly grateful to him for this charming book. 
C. A. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass worthily Celebrated. From the 
French of Rev. Father Cuatanon, §.J. By the Right Rev. L. pe 
GorsprianD, D.D., Bishop of Burlington, Vt. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 


HE Bishop of Burlington has done good service in bringing before 
English readers Pére Chaignon’s well-known and beautiful work 
on the Holy Mass. Priests who have the sublime privilege of offer- 
ing the holy sacrifice day by day greatly need to meditate from time 
to time on the immense responsibility such a privilege entails, and the 
incomparable graces they may derive from a worthy celebration. St. 
Alphonsus is said to have remarked, when he heard of the sudden 
death of a young priest just after saying his first Mass, “ What an 
account he will have to render to Almighty God for that one Mass! ” 
And yet how easy it is to become deadened by familiarity with the 
tremendous mysteries of the altar, and to let the daily Mass become a 
mechanical piece of routine! Students, too, in our ecclesiastical 
seminaries would do well to study this book deeply before their ordi- 
nation to the priesthood. Pétre Chaignon speaks at length in the first 
part of his work on the holiness required for the daily celebration of 
this august sacrifice, of the virtues specially necessary, and of the 
more immediate preparation for Mass. The second part treats of the 
sacrifice itself, and of the thanksgiving after Mass. The whole is full 
of profound and salutary reflections which cannot fail to do great good 
to the souls of all who use the books. We quote Pére Chaignon’s 
paraphrase of the prayer in the canon *‘ Quam oblationem.” 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, that this oblation may be really blessed, by 
being substantially changed into the blessed fruit of the immaculate 
Virgin’s womb, which fruit is the source of al! blessing—“in omnibus 
benedictum.” Grant that what is yet but bread and wine may, by this 
salutary change, become a wholly divine victim, perfectly adapted to the 
accomplishment of His design, exclusively consecrated to God—“ in om- 
nibus adscriptam.” Grant that this oblation as yet incipient, may be 
ratified and consummated, placed on Thy altar on high as a sacrifice in 
every respect perfect and accomplished—“ in omnibus ratam.” Grant 
that from terrestrial and inanimate it may be made spiritual and living 
by being transformed into the glorious flesh of the Divine Word, to be 
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the nourishment of our souls—“ in omnibus rationabilem.” Grant that 
it may become the only oblation acceptable and pleasing to Thee-—that 
is, Jesus Christ Thy Son, our Lord, in Whom Thou art well pleased, and 
through Whom alone any offering can be made acceptable to Thee—“ in 
omnibus acceptabilem.” 

D. B. C. 


Histoire et description des Manuscrits et des éditions origi- 
nales des ouvrages de Bossuet, avec l'indication des 
traductions qui en ont été faites et des écrits auxquels 
ils ont Gonné lieu 4l’époque de leur publication. Par H. 
M. Bovrseaup, prétre, licencié en Théologie. 2de édition. 
Paris: A. Picard et fils. 1897. Pp, xxxix.—232. 8vo. 


YJ\HIS is not a complete bibliography of Bossuet, giving all the edi- 

tions of his works; that would fill a far larger volume, or many 
volumes. But it is a useful account of the original MSS., where still 
extant, and of the first editions and of the most correct editions of 
each of his numerous works, The author estimates them at 120 
works, small or large, of piety, morals, education, or controversy ; 
nine funeral orations, 226 sermons or fragments, and more than 1200 
letters. He mentions the translations of them, and the contemporary 
writings which some of them provoked. 

It is interesting to find that the author considers that Bossuet gave 
up his Gallican opinions about the year 1701, and that during the last 
sixteen or seventeen months of his life he repudiated the doctrines of 
his own Gallia orthodoxa, the title he had given to the second form of 
his too famous Defensio cleri gallicani. Neither form of it was pub- 
lished during his life, but this was entirely owing to the king’s desire 
to maintain peace with Rome. We may accept the proofs that Bossuet 
too wished for peace with Rome, and that he allowed himself in his 
last days to express more freely the reverence which he had never 
ceased to profess for the Holy See. We need not necessarily assume 
that he became an “ Ultramontane,” or that he would even have re- 
gretted the publication of the Defensio. ‘C'est dans la chaire de St. 
Pierre que la vraie foi a toujours été confirmée,” is no more than any 
moderate Gallican would have allowed, and does not amount, as M. 
Bourseaud would like to believe, to a recantation. Our veneration 
for Bossuet can survive this unfortunate error, for the sake of the rest 
of his vigorous and solid theology. 

J. C. 
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Religion et Critique, muvre posthume de M. l’Abbé de 
Broglie. Recueillie par M. VPAbbé C, Prat, professeur a 
VInstitut Catholique de Paris, Small 8vo, Pp. I1x.-360. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 1896. 


HE tragical death ‘of the Abbé de Broglie called the attention of 
many to his name, though they had not read a word of his writ- 
ings. But the crime will have served a purpose if it opens a wider 
circle of readers for his admirable apologetic works. The posthumous 
publication before us, collected by his friend and colleague at the 
Institut Catholique, M. Piat, consists of conferences delivered on 
various occasions, but which nevertheless are closely connected with 
each other, and form a readable whole. They give in a short form 
the chief arguments which M. de Broglie had put forward in his 
larger works. Above all, he combats that form of indifferentism 
which founds itself on the science of comparative religions, and which. 
professes to account for Christianity as but one manifestation among 
many of the religious sense of mankind. M. de Broglie examines the 
nature of religion, and shows that the explanation of religion as a 
necessity of evolution does not do away with the necessity which it 
asserts. If religion then is necessary, which is the right one? The 
“ transcendency ” of Christianity and of Judaism before other religions 
is then showed to be a palpable fact, which no one can possibly deny. 
They are not the only religions, nor the only religions which contain 
any good, but they are the highest form, and the only absolutely true 
form, ‘The objections of science and of philosophy are dealt with in 
the subsequent lectures, and are shown to rest on misconceptions and 
exaggerations. This meagre outline will give an idea of the subject- 
matter of the little volume, but no idea of the forcible arguments 
which it drives home. The style is suited to the matter, and rises to. 
eloquence when the matter raises it. The whole is treated with that 
lucidity and logic which we expect from the other side of the Channel, 
and which it is usually so vain to expect in our foggy island, where 
‘“‘ suggestiveness” is more prized than clearness, and where the 
Catholic Church is complained of as “ too logical.” 

M. Piat has supplied a short introduction, in the form of an essay 
on M. de Broglie’s apologetics in general. Most of the lectures had 
been published at the time of delivery. 

J. C. 
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The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India. By 
W. Crooxe, B. A., Bengal Civil Service. In Two Volumes. A 
New Edition, revised and illustrated. Westminster : Archibald 
Constable & Co. Price 21s. net. 


TT\HIS work of Mr. Crooke’s appeared in a first edition some four 

years ago, and was at once deservedly recognised as a valuable 
contribution to the study of Indian religions. This new edition is 
practically a new book. For it has been largely rewritten in order to 
incorporate fresh material collected since it was first issued, and a 
series of illustrations from photographs of village shrines, temples and 
idols taken in the Hardwar district, now helps the untravelled reader 
to understand and realise much that can be better conveyed by a 
picture than by unaided description. 

The author is a collector of facts rather than an exponent of 
theories. And the special value of the work he has done is that he 
brings out so clearly the truth which so many fail to recognise, that 
what we call Hinduism is not an organised system of religion, that it 
in no way resembles a church, or even a Christian sect; that it is a 
vast unorganised accumulation of the traditional beliefs, superstitions, 
tribal practices of many races and of many ages. It varies from 
place to place. Vodism and what the books call Brahmanism are 
only the literary and the official aspects of it. But to suppose that it 
can be summed in a neat text-book, illustrated with stock quotations 
from the sacred books, is to misunderstand the whole essence of the 
matter. In Mr. Crooke’s account of the religion and the folk-lore of 
the common people we continually meet with beliefs and practices 
which have been embodied in official Hinduism, but one sees clearly 
that the local superstition of the villager is older than the Brahman’s 
version of it. To take a familiar instance, Mr. Crooke has little 
difficulty in showing that the popular Brahman theory referring the 
reverence for the monkey to the legend of Hanuman is an inversion of 
the order of origin. The cultus of Hanuman really springs from the 
old half-worship, half-fear of the monkey tribes, so like and so unlike 
men that they might well be taken for elfish beings, with whom it 
was well to be on friendly terms. 

It is impossible to attempt anything like a summary of these two 
volumes. They are really a great storehouse of notes and observations 
grouped under certain heads. Turning over their pages one realises to 
what an extent Paganism is a worship of terror. Half the traditional 
belief of the Hindu turns on the need of propitiating evil-minded and 
hostile agencies, The practices resorted to for this purpose are often 
curiously like some of the current superstitions that still survive in 
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Europe, fragments of old Paganism that a thousand years of Chris- 
tianity have not yet entirely swept away. But in India the fear of 
impending evil is like the very atmosphere, all round the peasant and 
the worker from birth to death. He has become used to it as part 
of his natural environment. He goes on trying by curious rites and 
customs to shield himself as far as may be from demoas and ghostly 
beings, spirits that bring disease, and imps whose motive of action is 
mere mischief. In times of great calamity, famine, or pestilence, 
these rites sometimes assume horrible forms, and even human sacrifice 
has at times been practised in recent years in defiance of the law, the 
crime being so utterly unexpected that neither could it be prevented, 
nor its perpetrators tracked down and punished. In many cases evil 
is supposed to be averted by a ritual of indecency. 

There is, of course, also, side by side with all this a worship of 
beneficent beings, powerful protectors from danger. But the worship 
of the powers of evil stands side by side with it, and too often com- 
pletely overshadows it. Page after page of Mr. Crooke’s book brings 
home to the reader the slavery of Paganism, and by contrast the 
great deliverance which Christianity has wrought out for the world. 

In an interesting chapter on the Sati (the suttiee of popular phonetic 
spelling), Mr. Crooke discusses the practice of the widow dying on 
the husband’s funeral pile. Banished from British India it seems 
that the custom still survives in Nepal. 


Nowadays in Nepal [writes Mr. Crooke] the husband and the Sati are 
made to lie side by side on the pyre. The woman’s right hand is put 
under the husband’s neck, and round her face are placed all kind of 
inflammable substances. ‘I'hree long poles of undried wood are laid over 
the bodies—one over the legs, the second over the chest, and the third 
over the neck. Three men on either side press down the poles till the 
woman is burnt to death. ‘There have been cases in which the wretched 
victim tried to escape, and was dragged back by force to death. 


It is news to us that Sati is thus still a law in force in the Indian 
borderland. Though Nepal enjoys a nominal independence, it is well 
within the sphere of British influence, and is a recruiting ground for 
our Indian army. Is it not time that a stop was put to these ritual 
murders of wretched women, almost under the shadow of the Queen 
Empress’s flag ? 
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A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church. By Henry Cuartes Lea, LL.D. Vol. I. and I, 
Confession and Absolution. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Paternoster Square. 1896. 


VERY one knows Macaulay’s story of the man who was given his 
choice of reading Guicciardini, or of being imprisoned for 
life-—and who, after reading the first part of the history, went cheer- 
fully to the galleys. Guicciardini we have never tried. But these 
two large volumes we have read, as in duty bound ; and wild horses 
shall not bring us to it again. It must ever be a “ weariness to the 
flesh” to wade through an undigested mass of extracts and references, 
when the whole view is distorted and the whole argument radically 
unsound. 

A volume would be required to do justice to the defects in detail ; 
but something must be said of the more glaring and fundamental 
ones, lest Dr. Lea might add to his other delusions the idea that he 
has written not merely a pretentious but a valuable work, seriously 
damaging to the Catholic Church. 

For the work is simply an insidious and ambitious attempt to 
discredit the divine origin and nature of the Sacrament of Penance. 
Dr. Lea would deny this description, no doubt ; for he deludes him- 
self with the idea that he writes in a purely historic spirit. ‘I have 
sought,” he says in the preface, “‘to write a history not a polemical 
treatise.” How singularly he has failed may be seen in a footnote on 
the first sentence of the book. Quoting Our Lord’s words in 
St. Matt. ix. 13: “Iam not come to call the righteous but sinners,” 
Dr. Lea adds “ to repentance,” and then subjoins: 


It is perhaps worthy of note that the Vulgate and the Douay version 
omit the words “to repentance.” The original has eis perdvo.av, 


By what authority Dr. Lea so infallibly decides the true reading of 
the original is best known to himself: the additional words, though 
not without strong textual warrant, are not found in the Vatican 
Codex, nor in the Alexandrian, nor in the Sinaitic, nor in that of 
Beza. ‘They are also omitted in the English Revised Version. But 
this is not all. The Vulgate and Douay both have the words where 
they do occur, viz., in St. Luke v. 32. Nothing but blind prejudice 
could make a man conclude at once, that the Church had deliberately 
omitted in St. Matthew what he might have seen it had no difficulty 
in admitting in St. Luke. 

This auspicious opening is the keynote of the tone of the whole 
work, We find him speaking of the Council of Trent’s “ customary 
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disregard of historical accuracy” (i, 69); of the “purely mercantile 
character” of Mass offerings (91); of Pope Leo XIII.’s wisdom in 
recommending the study of St. Thomas, since “the Swmma is vastly 
better suited than the Pauline Epistles to the needs and desires of the 
Papacy ” (137); of “scandal, as of old, being the most dreaded of all 
things” (392): of probabilism being a replacing “of the divine will 
by human opinion” (ii. 286); of the confessional being “‘ used without 
scruple to further any object which the Church may have in view” 
(443). Such rubbish—and there is plenty of it—needs no answer ; 
but if it does not show polemical bias of the most pronounced kind, 
then such a thing has never existed. 

Dr. Lea’s second great delusion—akin to the first—is that he 
writes according to historic method. He says in the preface that he 
has confined himself ‘exclusively to the original sources and to 
Catholic authorities,” which is quite true; though as to how far he 
understands them we shall presently see. But he adds: “I have 
purposely been sparing of comment, preferring to present facts, and 
to leave the reader to draw his own conclusions.” On the contrary, 
he has plenty of comment, draws most illogical conclusions himself, 
and instead of developing a theory from facts, starts with a precon- 
ceived theory, and reads it into the passages he has crowded together 
for his purpose. ‘Thus we find him saying that Our Lord “ assumed 
in all His acts that change of heart was the only thing needful” for 
forgiveness (i, 3); that His acts of forgiveness to St. Mary Magdalen, 
«&c., “all show that in the teachings of Jesus externals were of no 
importance” (4); that St. Clement of Rome “assumed that repent- 
ance and prayer to God for pardon suffice, without any formula for 
priestly intermediation” (5) ; that St. Ignatius of Antioch “assumes 
that . . . no formulas or ceremonies are necessary” for the restora- 
tion of sinners (6); that in reconciling sinners the early Fathers 
*‘know nothing of any authority under God” (109); that the early 
Church “evidently regarded” the power of forgiving sins “ as per- 
sonal” to the Apostles (108). And then we are treated to “ germs,” 
and “gradual growths,” and “tendencies to sacerdotalism,” and 
““ assumings,” and “assertings,” all discovered by Dr. Lea, and sup- 
posed in some mysterious way to have led through the centuries 
towards the idea of absolution—an idea already contained in the 
words of our Lord, “ whose sins you shall forgive.” 

All this confused assumption is of course due to the exigencies of 
Dr. Lea’s preconceived theory, viz., that the Sacrament of Penance 
arose gradually from natural policy and expediency. But herein is 
contained a grave abuse of the argument from silence—an argument 
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which, as is well known, is conclusive only when we can say that a 
writer in omitting a certain matter must have written of it had he 
known it, and must have known it had it existed. It is true, Dr. 
Lea makes a feeble attempt to establish this double “must.” He 
claims (i. 18) that some allusion to absolution must have been made, 
if it existed, “‘ when exhortations to repentance formed so large a part 
of the early patristic writings.” That no such allusions were made is 
another assumption which we do not admit for a moment. But 
allowing it for the sake of argument, we may remark that the 
writings to which Dr, Lea alludes, viz, those before the fourth 
century, were few and very limited in scope; and in exhortations to 
repentance, direct references to absolution might well be omitted, as 
being no part of the penitent’s work, and as being, not unknown, but 
presupposed, and too well understood to need mention. But Dr. Lea 
refutes himself, when he feels “ surprised” that Extreme Unction is 
not mentioned, a means of pardon so “important and durable” 
having “direct apostolic warrant,” and ‘“ doubtless practised generally 
with the sick” (i, 72). For the most part, however, Dr, Lea works 
on the naked fallacy that when we find a thing first mentioned, then 
it began to exist. 

After this, we are not surprised tu find that he quotes authorities 
not only without any attempt to appreciate critically their respective 
values, but often enough without even understanding the sense of 
what he quotes. Thus St. Cyprian, he says, “had evidently never 
heard of the power of the keys” (i. 11), because the Saint argues that, 
as there is no confession and repentance beyond the grave, the Church 
recognises all penitents as belonging to her till the last judgment. 
Again, Dr. Lea declares that St. Augustine “‘ argues away ” free-will “ in 
the most absolute fashion”; that “ the whole practice of the Church 
assumed the truth of the Pelagian heresy”; that “‘at Trent Pelagius 
triumphed over St. Augustine”; that the Council “was forced to 
throw to the winds the . .. Council of Orange” (i. 96, 98, 103, 104). 
He further says of the Council of ‘Trent, concerning the words of 
absolution : 


It did not ... realise that it was proclaiming as orthodoxy what St. 
Augustine had stigmatised as a Donatist heresy, but ... in serene 
unconsciousness it declared that the words Ego te absolvo are the sole 
essential part of the formula ... As thus without these words the 
absolution is null, the Council unknowingly proclaimed to the world that 
prior to the middle of the thirteenth century an infallible Church had 
never administered to its children a valid absolution, although such 
absolution is indispensable to their salvation (i. 488). 


We may remark first of all, that “‘serene unconsciousness” is about 
the last thing any one would attribute to the Council of Trent, who 
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knows anything of its history. But consider the intelligence of thiS 
passage. Because St. Augustine condemned heretics for usurping to 
themselves the “ego te absolvo,” apart from Christ and His faith, 
therefore the Council contradicted him in prescribing these words for 
orthodox priests acting in His name! Because the Council declared 
those three words to be the essential ones of the formula it was 
considering, therefore it implied that no other formula had ever been 
valid ! 

Moreover, this author misunderstands the whole position of 
Catholic theologians altogether. He imagines that they are striving, 
as a matter of life and death, to do for the Church what he is striving 
to do go against it—viz. to make out at any cost a plausible case from 
the writings of the Fathers. The exact contrary is the fact. 
Catholic theologians, one and all, however much they may discuss 
explanations, look on the living Catholic Church as the very institu- 
tion of Christ Himself, and “ the pillar and ground of truth ”—need- 
ing no explanations of theirs to sustain it; and it would make no 
essential difference to them if passages in the Fathers were found ten 
times more obscure and difficult to explain. Dr. Lea may decline to 
accept this position for himself; but he has no business to interpret 
Catholic theologians as though they did not accept it. Moreover, 
having proved, independently of the Fathers, that Our Lord gave 
His Church the power to forgive sins, they have a right to conclude, 
in the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, that when early 
writers—e.g., Origen and St. Cyprian—speak of the exomologesis and 
“confession of sins to a priest,” they mean for the purpose of absolu- 
tion. It is of no use to say that such passages may etymologically 
mean something else; unless it can be shown that they must actually 
mean something else, the Catholic meaning remains logically and 
historically in possession. Let Dr. Lea first disprove the fundamental 
position, if he can: it is obviously no disproof to assert, that “the 
transmission of the power from the Apostles to those who were- 
assumed to be their successors is the most audacious non sequitur im 
history ” (i. 109). 

As to illogical conclusions, indeed, their name is legion. One op 
two specimens must suffice. St. Augustine and St. Gregory use the 
terms crimen, delictum, peccatum, as expressing different grades aor 
kinds of sins: Dr. Lea concludes: “It all shows how completely 
vague as yet were the conceptions of jurisdiction over conscience!” 
(i. 14). Gury says a confessor may sometimes make a mistake—in 
which case the penitent is in no way to blame: Dr. Lea concludes 
that “the ignorant and learned confessor are on a level” (ii. 284), 
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Of course Dr. Lea confuses the complete certainty that sins are 
forgiven if the conditions are fulfilled, with the moral certainty that 
those conditions are fulfilled in this or that case, and then concludes 
that theologians discuss one thing among themselves as to certainty, 
and teach plain people another! and also that there can be no 
assurance that absolution is ever validly received! (i. 500). Solvitur 
confitendo. Again, there is the law of yearly confession, which Dr. 
Lea is pleased to term “ enforced confession” : he concludes of course 
that, in consequence, confessions cannot be sincere (ii. 415). As 
well might we say that the law of the realm must needs make us dis- 
loyal, or that a law “enforcing” honesty must make us thieves at 
heart! But this “enforced” confession haunts Dr. Lea like a 
spectre: he cannot shake it off. He draws a harrowing picture of the 
penitent, ‘‘expected to conceal his transgressions,” and having “ the 
truth extorted from him” (i. 368). Does Dr. Lea—does any sane 
man—imagine that if this silly caricature were the truth, the practice 
of Confession could exist for a single day? We need not enter into 
Dr. Lea’s false statements and malignant suggestiveness about the 
questionings of the Confessor as to sins of impurity. We need only 
remark what a morbid fascination this sort of thing has for certain 
types of the Protestant mind. And thus we find Dr. Lea positively 
revelling in all the bits of scandal, conclusive or not, that he can 
scrape together, and all the while holding up his hands in pious 
horror, because official text-books of moral theology prescribe safe- 
guarded methods for dealing with and curing the most ghastly diseases 
of the soul—diseases which Protestantism hardly attempts to touch, 
and is utterly powerless to cure. 

Dr. Lea is pleased to dabble with statistics concerning the question 
of the superiority of Catholic or Protestant morality, but can come to 
no definite judgment either way; so in default, he has another fling 
at the “nebulous morality inculcated by probabilism” (i. 487). 
Nebulous morality! Let him compare any ordinary Catholic death- 
bed with any ordinary non-Catholic one ; or let him take any Catholic 
country or part of a country where the Church is wholly wnimpeded 
in its action—e.g., Ireland or the Tyrol—and compare it, not only as 
regards the records of crime, but as regards the whole moral standard, 
tone, atmosphere, with any Protestant land he cares to select ! 

It Dr, Lea has not written a historical work, he has written a typical 
one—typical of a well-known class of writers, who imagine that 
they can airily explain away the Catholic Church, with no other 
qualifications for their task but a little scholarship, much misdirected 
energy, and a boundless self-confidence, J. H. 
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Mile. Sauvan, Premiére Inspectrice des Ecoles de Paris. La 
Vie et Son GEuvre. Par Emite Gossor. Paris: Téqui. Pp, 225. 


N this extremely interesting book we have the life of, if not one of the 
best known, at any rate one of the ablest women of this century ; 
and one who has done more for the education of the poorer classes in 
France than any one individual of her time. Born in 1784, Mlle. 
Sauvan passed through the whole of the Revolution, and young 
though she was, suffered enough through her devotion to her father, 
who narrowly escaped the guillotine, to influence her naturally quiet 
and self-restrained character, and make her more serious than other 
girls of her age. ; 

Monsieur Sauvan was reduced to poverty by his devotion to the 
noble family whose agent he was, and by his numerous family, of 
whom Mlle. Lucille Sauvan was the seventh child. So much so 
that in 1811 he invested the small remains of his fortune in a school 
at Chaellot, which was at that time in anything but a flourishing 
condition, the pupils numbering only eight. His daughter Lucille 
was called upon to take the direction, and so admirably was she fitted 
by character and attainments to fill this post that almost at once 
the numbers began to increase, and before very long Mlle. Sauvan’s 
school was the school to go to, and her boarders had arrived at the 
unprecedented number of a hundred besides the day girls, At that 
time in France education was confined nearly entirely to the upper 
classes, at any rate as far as women were concerned. Mlle. Sauvan’s 
pupils were devoted to her, and her influence over them was 
enormous, “ bonne amie,” as they called her, causing quite a little 
excitement whenever she came amongst them. 

In spite of her apparent great success, Mlle. retired in 1828, 
without having made her fortune, or even much profit. And the 
reason of her retirement remains a mystery. In 1831, the idea of 
popular education for the poor classes was raised, and a society for 
Elementary Education founded, of which Cochin, Abbé Gauthur, 
Franceur, and de Géraudo were members ; this last was chosen by 
his colieagues to give a course of instruction to young masters. These 
discourses have been published together under the title of ‘ Cours 
Normal.” Being impressed with the necessity of a good education 
for women as well as men, Monsieur de Géraudo, who had the highest 
opinion of Mlle. Sauvan, employed her to undertake the same task for 
the young female pupil teachers. And this she did gratuitously from 
May 1831 to January 1835, earning the gratitude and esteem of 
all those with whom she had to deal. In 1835 she was made 
Inspectrice of the “Communal Schools for Girls” of Paris, and for 
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three and thirty years she filled this post admirably and so devotedly 
that she was called “ the adopted mother of the young girls of Paris,” 
and at her death, which took place in 1867 at the advanced age of 
eighty-four, every one, from the Minister of Education to the 
youngest child in the schools, was her sincere and devoted mourner. 
The book is most ably and interestingly written, following clearly the 
course of Mile. Sauvan’s varied, but always straightforward, life. 
Monsieur Gossot evidently thoroughly appreciates the great gifts and 
virtues of which he is writing, and his happy knack of picking out 
the choicest passages as quotations from Mlle. Sauvan’s two im- 
portant works, both of which were crowned by the Academy, viz., 
“Cours Normal,” and “Manuel pour les écoles communales,” 
convince us even more than his minute and life-like description of 
the wonderful way in which she was fitted for her post, and of the 
wonderful grasp of the subject of education her mind must have 
possessed to have enabled her to lay down such rules and directions, 
even to their minutest details, as would enable any teacher, if she 
followed them out, to bring her class to the point of perfection it is 
possible to attain to in human affairs. We are given in addition to 
Mile, Sauvan’s life and career—a subject interesting enough in itself 
to absorb our attention—the whole beginning, progress, and develop- 
ment of Elementary Education in France, and the different systems 
on which it has been worked. 

The whole work is written in a fair and liberal spirit, seeming, like 
Mlle. Sauvan herself, to find good in all, while the style is quiet in 
most parts and the language clear and simple. Any one caring any- 
thing for the growth of education will find the book of immense interest 
and will heartily thank Monsieur for what one feels was truly a labour 
of love, and also agree with his little quotation from Seneca, 
apropos of one who was known and is known much less than Mlle. 
Lucille Sauvan deserves both by her work and her character to be- 
by all. 


Quelques-ans sont célébres ; d’autres meritoraient de |’étre.” 





Le Travail des Couturiéres en chambre et sa réglementation.. 
Par Hector Lamsrecuts, Bruxelles: Société Belge de Libraire.. 
1897, , 


HIS is a small book, but so full of matter and good sense that it 
would need a long review to do justice to its contents. But in 

a few words we can at least call attention to the following points:. 
First, the author understands his subject, the pathology and thera- 
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peutics of one variety of the social disease known as the sweating 
system, and lucidly defined in French as “un mode d’exploitation 
dont la caractéristique est la multiplication des intermédiaires onéreux 
et avides.” He shows the actual suffering of the seamstresses, the 
unhealthiness of their places of work, the immense rents they pay for 
their miserable rooms, the excess of their hours of work, the smallness 
and insufficiency of their earnings, the frequent and melancholy 
supplement to this insufficiency by the proceeds of immorality. He 
draws his examples from Leipsig, Berlin, Vienna, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Paris, Lyons, and London ; showing how for the pro- 
duction of these effects the same causes are at work: unrestrained 
competition aggravated by the competition of many (in Germany 
often in highly genteel spheres) who make needle-work an accessory 
resource, not a means of subsistence ; the isolation of the workwomen, 
leaving them at the mercy of employers; the absence among the 
employers of any sense of responsibility ; and the wasteful method by 
which a crowd of intermediaries—sweaters, marchandewrs, Zwischen- 
meister—live as parasites without benefit to producers or consumers. 

Secondly, M. Lambrechts, having avoided one kind of suppressio 
veri, and unlike many individualists and optimists, having faced the 
facts of social misery, avoids further that other kind of suppressio vert 
so common among Socialists, of making little of what has been done 
by humane legislation. On the contrary he gives a useful summary 
of regulations bearing on seamstresses’ work, such as the obligation of 
the emplcyer to keep a list of persons whom he employs in their 
homes with their exact addresses; the prohibition of making certain 
articles in rooms used as dwelling places; the compulsory trade mark 
Tenement-made in Massachusetts, Private dwelling in New Zealand, to 
be put on goods for sale made at home; the responsibility of the 
employer for unhealthiness of dwellings of those to whom he gives 
out work to be done at home. 

Thirdly, the actual remedies for the evil being generally and 
avowedly inadequate, M. Lambrechts surveys the chief proposals in 
various countries to effect a complete cure. And here amid conflicting 
opinions his judgment seems very sound. He rejects the “simple” 
solution of adopting measures that would destroy domestic industry 
altogether, and drive it into factories. For if one great problem of 
our times is gradually to draw married women out of factories 
entirely and replace them in their homes, and in many cases to keep 
the girls also at home, this would be made far harder by the proposed 
measures, Also if a multitude of small workshops took the place of 
work at home, in theory they might be models of sanitary construc- 
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tion and observance of the law, but in practice their very multitude 
would render proper inspection impossible. Our author therefore 
urges a more complex solution, to attack with separate remedies the 
separate evils; sanitary laws, like our English Factory Act of 1895, 
better enforced and more used; provision of lodgings at reasonable 
rates by public or semi-public bodies, already a conspicuous remedy 
in Belgium and not untried by the London County Council; laws 
against long hours of work ; measures against the desertion of the 
country for the town; reorganisation of apprenticeship ; formation of 
semi-domestic workshops (the London County Council again having 
given an example), namely a workshop annexed to a group of work- 
men’s lodgings to be used by the inmates only, allowing the mother 
to be at work close to her hearth; above all, some sort of pro- 
fessional union, of which the form indeed and the name may vary, 
but of which the existence in some way or other is essential. This 
last requirement is in keeping with the emphasis laid on workmen’s 
associations in the Encyclical on labour ; and the six years that have 
since passed have confirmed the judgment of Leo XIII., and shown 
that, alike for men and for women, for town workers and for peasants, 
association, though not the whole solution, is a necessary part of the 
whole solution of the social question. Let me end then with the last 
sentence of M. Lambrecht’s excellent book : 


One thing is certain: no solid and lasting good can be done by the law, 
or in any way, without the co-operation of those whom we intend to 
benefit; and the first step in the reform we long for is to associate the 
workwomen, in order to make them understand that they have their 
aims and interests in common, and mutual responsibility for their 
actions. It would be alike disastrous to do for them either too much or 
too little. 

Cc. 8. D. 


Property Law for General Readers. By WILLIAM CassELL 
Maung, B.C.L., M.A. Effingham Wilson. 1897. 


AYMEN of ordinary intelligence owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Maude for putting before them in plain English and attractive 
form a large part of our Property Law. After explaining the nature 
of the distinction of real and personal property, Mr. Maude gives the 
law on the property of children and married women, and rightly 
points out the great revolution made by the Act of 1882 in the 
position of wives. Assuming the ‘‘new woman” as the normal type, 
the Married Woman’s Property Act, making the wife independent of 
the husband, appears suitable to the situation ; but whether the situa- 
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tion is suitable is another question. Copyright, patents, and similar 
rights are treated lucidly in the next chapters; then title by finding, 
title under the Statute of Limitations, and title by gift. The ninth 
chapter, perhaps the most useful of all, describes the devolution of 
property on the death of the owner; while the last reduces to the 
level of the lay mind the complicated law of easements and of profits, 
a prendre. 

Mr. Maude indeed cannot, however clearly he explains our English 
law, remove its many anomalies, such as the “perplexing and un- 
meaning mixture of localities of residence and publication” seen in 
the law of copyright; or that greatest of all anomalies, that many 
important points of law are hidden in mysterious darkness (in this 
little book are the examples of the law on children’s earnings, on 
copyright, on gifts, on pollution of the air, on prescription and ease- 
ments) ; and to draw them into light can only be done by the sacrifice 
of a victim in the shape of an unhappy litigant, on whose body, or 
rather purse, a light-bringing experiment is tried. There is therefore 
a grim humour in the legal presumption cited in the preface : “‘ Every 
man is supposed to know the law.” And the reader will find here and 
there other humorous sayings that help to lighten an all too serious 
subject. Thus every occupier of premises is entitled to air; but of 
what sort? It must not be “rendered incompatible with the physical 
comfort of human existence—a phrase to be understood, of course, 
with reference to the climate and habits of England.” The Black 
Country, the Lancashire towns, and last, London come before us, and 
the comforting words of the first part of that legal sentence seem to 
grow cold in the second part. Again our author cites (p. 135) 
Goddard on Easements that one of the reasons for the Prescription 
Act of 1832 was the difliculty “‘ of getting juries to presume and find 
on oath the fact that there was a modern grant lost which every one 
knew full well never existed.” The ignorant fellows seem to have 
had scruples of committing a sort of perjury even when the judge bid 
them do it! And who would not share Mr. Maude’s disappointment 
that in the case of Irons 7. Smallpiece, the interesting question was 
left unanswered by the court, whether the undivided fourth part of a 
horse was capable of delivery (p. 95). The delivery of possession of 
one-fourth of a horse, while retaining possession of three-fourths, 
deserves the uttention, not only of horse-dealers, but even of physi- 
ologists and metaphysicians. 

At the close of his preface Mr. Maude gives us a promise of another 
volume dealing with the sale and purchase of property. Let us hope 
that the success of the present volume may encourage him to the 
speedy fulfilment of this promise. Cc. S. D. 
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A Concordance to the Greek Testament. Edited by Rev. W. 
F. Moutton and Rev. A.S.Gepen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1897. Pp. 1037. 


E are so accustomed to look to Germany, not only for texts and 
editions, but also for the studies and helps which the improbus 
dabor of modern critical scholarship demands, that it is pleasing to 
have every now and then a substantial reminder of the fact that there 
is one great branch of ecclesiastical study in which England may 
fairly claim a pre-eminence—the Greek Scriptures, both of the Old 
and the New Testaments, Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. is 
without doubt the best full edition that has hitherto been produced ; 
and the truly herculean labour of a great critical edition has been 
undertaken, and is in progress under the auspices of the Cambridge 
Press—a work well worthy of a university. And in regard to the 
Greek text of the New Testament, in spite of all German and other 
continental work, it can hardly be questioned that the investigations 
embodied in the large Westcott and Hort stand quite apart from every- 
thing else, and mark an era and a new point of departure in the 
history and criticism of the sacred text. And now almost simul- 
taneously have appeared in England iwo monumental works destined 
to be indispensable to students of the Greek Bible—the concluding 
part of the great Oxford Concurdance to the LXX., by Hatch and 
Redpath, and the Concordance to the Greek New Testament, pub- 
lished by the well-known Edinburgh firm, and now lying before us. A 
Concordance is not a book that easily lends itself to an interesting 
notice. Perhaps not many readers of the Dusiin Review would care 
for minute technical details, or for a list of errata, even were the 
present writer in a position to give one. But it is evident that only 
after a prolonged use of the Concordance at bond fide work, not un- 
dertaken for the mere sake of a notice, could any one be qualified to 
express an absolute judgment upon the minutiz. So far, however, as 
it is possible to judge from such cases as I have tested, and from a 
general examination of the book, I feel fully justified in saying that 
the plan is excellent, and that the execution appears to be thoroughly 
careful and good; some of the highest authorities in England have 
given it unstinted praise. 

It is right to give some account of the special features of the Con- 
cordance, and the points which differentiate it from Bruder, hitherto 
the standard New Testament Concordance. Without any doubt the 
most important difference is that in the new Concordance, not the 
Textus Receptus, but the text of Westcott and Hort has been taken 
as the basis; but the text of Tischendorf’s latest edition, and the text 
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standing behind the English Revised Version are included, as also all 
marginal readings and variants given in any of these editions; but 
readings not found in these are not included. Thus certain readings 
and passages of the Textus Receptus are not to be found in the Con- 
cordance at all. That the Westcott-Hort text is final in every detail 
probably no one would maintain ; that their interpretation of the facts 
of the textual history, and the principles of criticisn they deduced 
therefrom, may need considerable revision (notably their treatment of 
the so-called “ Western readings”), is the opinion of so solid a critical 
scholar as Dr. Salmon in England, and of various prominent German 
scholars. But making even the fullest allowance for all this, their 
investigations and insight have brought order into the crowd of MSS., 
and have made it possible to deal with them in groups and families 
with pedigrees and histories, and their results must be the point of 
departure for future work, and for whatever modifications their own 
theories may have to undergo. And so for the purposes of practical 
scholarship at the present time, their text is the one that will be used 
for the scientific study of the New Testament. Therzfore the editors 
of the Concordance, in taking this text as the standard, have probably 
done that which best meets the needs of the hour, and most likely the 
needs of a long time to come. 

In lesser points no pains have been spared to make the Concordance 
in every way serviceable. By a simple method of numbering, a con- 
spectus of the various constructions and uses of all important words 
may be seen at a glance. It is possible to see also which words are 
used in the LXX. and in classical Greek. In short, all the require- 
ments for the most minute textual study of the New Testament are 
provided. The paper is good, the type clear, the arrangement excellent, 
and the price most moderate. E. C. B. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Additional Volume. Edited 
by Atitan Menzies, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1897. 
Pp. 533. 
TT\HIS Supplement to the Ante-Nicene Library is of high interest and 
importance. The twenty-five years that have elapsed since the 
series was completed have been prolific in the recovery of lost ante- 
Nicene documents, and several of the more important of these recent 
discoveries are here printed in English. The first piece is the frag- 
ment of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter, which was found in a 
grave in Egypt; not only the translation (by Professor Armitage 
Robinson) is given, but also a conspectus whereby it is possible to com- 


Se 
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pare the text verse by verse with the four Gospels. Next comes 
Tatian’s “ Diatesseron,” or Harmony of the four Gospels, translated 
from the Arabic into English in full for the first time ; the Gospel source 
of each verse is indicated in the margin, and an index is attached, 
showing what portions of each Gospel are used in the “ Diatesseron.” 
These two works, probably the most important in the volume, are 
succeeded by a set of Apocalypses and other early apocryphal writings, 
mostly taken from Dr. Montague James’s contributions to the Cam- 
bridge “Texts and Studies.” Then the previous translation of the 
two epistles of Clement is reprinted, in order that the great lacune 
may be filled up. The “ Apology of Aristides” comes next, the Greek 
text and the Syriac version being printed in English side by side. (Here 
we miss the other newly identified “ Apology,” that of Apollonius the 
Martyr, recognised by Mr. Conybeare in an Armenian version.) This 
part of the volume closes with the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, as 
restored to the original form by Professor Robinson. 

It seemed that the best course to pursue in order to convey a good 
idea of the interest and value of the book, was thus to indicate the 
contents, and let them speak for themselves. Any one even slightly 
acquainted with the subject-matter, or at all curious about early Chris- 
tian literature, will at once perceive how fascinating a volume it is. 
We make but one criticism, an expression of surprise and disappoint- 
ment that the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” certainly one of 
the most important of recent acquisitions, has not found a place. 

The second half of the volume consists of translations from Origen, 
who was thought to have been inadequately represented in the original 
series. It contains the Commentaries on the Gospels of John and 
Matthew. Many who cannot read the original will be glad to be thus 
enabled to make some acquaintance with the great Alexandrian teacher 
who has exercised so great a charm over the best minds of subsequent 
ages. E. C. B. 





Urtext und Ubersetzungen der Bibel. Sonderabdruck aus der 
dritten Auflage der Realencyklopiidie fiir protestantische Theo- 
logie und Kirche. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1897, 


HE work before us is a reprint from the third edition of Herzog’s 

“ Realencyklopiidie,” now in course of publication. It consists 

of twenty-six articles by some of the leading scholars of Germany on 
the text and various translations of the Bible. The object is to 
supply in the shortest space the fullest information on the MSS. and 
editions of the Bible in all languages, and the general bibliography of 
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writings dealing with these points, together with a précis of the results 
of the most recent research. This class of writing has been reduced 
to quite an art in Germany, so that not a superfluous word or even 
letter is to be found. And certainly one is astonished at the 
enormous mass of material that has been literally crammed into these 
240 pages. Perhaps the most important articles are those on the text 
of the New Testament by Gebhardt, and on the Greek translations of 
the Old Testament, and the Latin and Syriac translations of the New 
Testament, all by Nestle, which are veritable storehouses of minute 
but well-digested information on all the more important points bear- 
ing on these subjects. The student in want of information of any 
kind on all these topics will here find not only réswmés of the present 
stage of research, but also the fullest directions as to the best and 
most recent literature, from great monographs to articles and even 
letters in literary papers. It is a pleasure to see how well England is 
represented in all this mass of literature. We recommend this volume 
to all engaged in Biblical studies. 
E. C. B. 


Laura de Lisle. A Sketch of her Life and Character. By ALEXANDER 
P. J. Cruiksuank, D.D. Published by the Art and Book Com- 
pany. Pp. 79. 

JN this sketch of the life and character of Laura de Lisle, as the 
author calls it, and indeed it is no more, we have a glimpse of a 

virtuous, holy, but above all a thoroughly Catholic life. 

Both by birth and marriage Laura de Lisle occupied a position of 
distinction and affluence. She was the daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, and granddaughter of Hugh, fourth Lord Clifford, of Chud- 
leigh, while through her mother, the Baroness von Liitzow, she was 
connected with many of the old German families, 

In 1833 she married Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, who, on coming 
into his estates in 1862, took the name de Lisle, he being through 
the female line the only descendant of that ancient family. Mr. 
Lisle Phillipps had in 1825, at the early age of sixteen, entered the 
Catholic Church, of which he remained during his whole life a most 
devoted and loyal member. 

In 1835 the young couple went to live at Gracedieu Manor, situated 
at the foot of the Charnwood Hills. Here there had formerly been a 
priory of nuns; but of this priory only a few ruins remain, while the 
old manor having fallen into ruins in the middle of the last century, was 
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replaced by a new mansion of the Tudor style to which was attached 
a beautiful chapel containing, the author tells us, a chapel of St. 
Joseph, supposed by many to be the first chapel ever erected in his 
honour in England. 

A Cistercian monastery was founded in Charnwood Forest just 
about three hundred years after the suppression of religious houses by 
Henry VIII. The influence of religion and holiness affected those 
who came near Gracedieu, or came in contact with its owners, and 
these were many. Names with whom all Catholics are familiar flit in 
and out of the little book as they pass to and from Gracedieu, never 
in the testimony of most of them without being the better for their 
stay in that pious home. 

Here we have Sir Charles Wolseley, who, coming to the neighbour- 
hood to take the chair at an anti-Popery meeting, and persuaded by 
Mr. Lisle Phillips to return with him to Gracedieu to discuss the 
élaims of the Catholic Church, leaves it an ardent Catholic, 

Here, too, comes Montalembert to find in the translator of his life 
of “St. Elizabeth of Hungary” a kindred spirit, and make a life-long 
and familiar friend. Indeed without that visit to Gracedieu Dr. 
Cruikshank tells us we might never have been given “ The Monks of 
the West.” 

Here again comes the Rev. Frederick Wilfrid Faber, first as rector 
of Elton, and next as Father Faber; while in 1846 comes “the great 
thinker whom God’s kindly light had led, and through him many 
others, into the peace which passes understanding,” and others too 
numerous to name. 

In spite of all these consolations and joys, Mrs. de Lisle’s life was 
not without its sorrows; indeed they were many and great. 

Of her sixteen children, seven sons and one daughter preceded her 
to the grave; while for eighteen years she was left alone to mourn the 
loss of one who for six and forty years had been her most devoted 
friend and husband. But submission to God’s will was apparently 
the keynote of her character; for “ God’s will be done” she cries, 
when her little son Reginald, the first of all her children to leave this 
world, was taken from her, and ‘‘God’s Holy Will be done” she cries 
again when Rudolph, the last of her children to die before her, was 
killed at Abu Klea, leaving behind him the memory of a noble and 
blameless life. With a great love of holy poverty, which virtue she 
practised indeed privately, we are told she “valued riches and even 
desired them, not for the enjoyment of personal splendour, but for 
the Catholic Churches she would have built, and for the works of her 
husband she would have carried on to perfection.” 
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During the months preceding her death, which took place in August 
1896, she was occupied in sorting and arranging the papers and 
correspondence of her husband, whose life was being written by 
Mr. Purcell. Indeed up to the end she was engaged in this labour of 
love, and took the deepest interest in everything connected with its 
production. On August 13 she received the last sacraments of the 
Church, and towards midnight on the feast of the Assumption she 
quietly breathed her last in the midst of three of her children and her 
two devoted maids. 

At the end of this little sketch is added the sermon preached by the 
Rev. A. P. J. Cruikshank at Mrs. de Lisle’s funeral in the Abbey 
Church of Mount St. Bernard. How much she was loved and appre- 
ciated, and how widespread had been her influence for good and 
religion, this eloquent and touching testimony to her wise and saintly 
life shows. 

At the beginning of the book is a portrait of Mrs. de Lisle, while 
the whole book is nicely got up, the print being good and clear, and 
the paper far better than the ordinary run of modern publications. 





L’histoire du Second Empire. Par Pierre pe LA Gorce. 1 
tome. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


UR author has shown with great ability the complications of 
Napoleon III.’s character. In his early life he was both a 
dreamer and a conspirator; and even when he had reached an 
elevation where he could make his dreams realities, the old habits 
which he had contracted during his imprisonment conduced to his 
love of mystery, and led him still to intrigue and conspire, when he 
might have played an imperial game with openness and dignity. 
When he had attained the supreme power, he lost no time in attack- 
ing the property of the Orleanist family: and it must have been a 
grand spectacle to behold the great Montalembert withstanding him 
face to face while he defended the rights of fallen royalty. Paris was 
wearing her festive robes. Delegates from the Departments were 
regaled with banquets at the Tuileries and at the Hotel de Ville. 
Everything seemed to accord with the ambition of the Prince-Presi- 
dent in the year 1852. His friends were proud of his success; he 
could now venture on a daring course. He felt it, but he knew better 
than to precipitate matters; and when he had secured his throne he 
took care to consolidate his position before the courts of Europe by 
marrying a Spanish lady of noble lineage. 
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The details of the Crimean War are very interesting. M. de la 
Gorce does justice to the talents of Lord Palmerston, who turned the 
tide of events in our favour at a most important crisis, Meanwhile 
the secret councils of the Tuileries kept pace with the public and more 
exciting deliberations of the British Parliament. The Emperor could 
not brook delay; he longed for some grand and decisive victory. 

The allied powers of France and England had conquered in two or 
three pitched battles, and the Russian potentate Nicolas did not long 
survive this humiliation. Napoleon conceived a great desire to put in 
a personal appearance on the scene of conflict. But this scheme was 
strongly opposed by Lord Clarendon, and replaced by a hospitable 
invitation from Queen Victoria to the effect that the French sovereign 
and his empress should come over to London and Windsor Castle. 
They were generously received by the public, and it was quite a 
sensational event. 

-We cannot help feeling some admiration for that marvellous city of 
Sebastopol, which for nearly a year made such a valiant resistance to 
the mighty forces which were levelled against her. She gallantly 
concealed her wounds and her breaches from the eyes of Europe. 
When things looked desperate, the Muscovite soldiers exclaimed, “ Our 
funeral rites will be in heaven.” 

Nothing could exceed the horrors of that awful night when, after 
three days of terrific struggle, the enemy set fire to their own 
magazines sooner than allow them to fall into the hands of the allies. 
On the following day, September 10, Peligsier, Marshall of France, 
planted his victorious standard on the ruins of Sebastopol. Was it 
worth while to have incurred such an enormous sacrifice of human 
life and suffering? Prince Metternich thought otherwise. 


Le Roi de Rome (1811-1832). Par Henri WeLscuincer. Avec 
portrait d’aprés Isabey. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1897. 


= “ Librarie Plon” is singularly rich in Napoleonic literature, 

and it has now issued a life of the great Napoleon’s only son, 
who was at one time King of Rome, at another Prince of Parma, last 
of all Duke of Reichstadt, and died at the age of twenty-one. No 
two actions on the part of Napoleon I. were more ostensibly punished 
than his divorce of Josephine and his persecution of the Pope; and 
these sins were visited upon the son as well as upon the father. The 
Emperor’s child was the object for which the divorce had been per- 
petrated, and that child was given a title signifying the subjection of 
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the Papacy to the Bonapartes. A king in his cradle, his son was 
an exile in his grave; he died on reaching the age at which he could 
have exercised regal power, without a crown, and without offspring 
to perpetuate the race of his proud and ambitious parent. 

A reader may reasonably be surprised to find a book of 475 large 
pages purporting to be devoted to a description of a life so short as 
that of the son of Napoleon; but the work deals at greater length 
with details relating to his father and his mother than with those 
which strictly concerned himself alone. Not that we wish to quarrel 
with it on that account. ‘The interests of an existence beginning so 
brilliantly and ending so sadly as that of the King of Rome consist 
rather in its early hopes and their cruel disappointment, than in the 
personal actions or accidents of its subject. The author, therefore, 
was perfectly justified in making those hopes, their origin, their 
nature, their splendour, and the causes of their failure the most 
prominent feature of his work. 

M. Welschinger does not conceal the sins of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but he feels a pride in relating the adventures of the most remarkable 
character in French history, and of one of the most remarkable 
characters in all history. He is evidently pleased to show that the 
man of iron was a gentle, a tender, and an affectionate father, and he 
takes pains to prove that the unscrupulous statesman, the cruel 
warrior, and the jailor of the Pope, died a Christian in reconciliation 
with the Holy Catholic Church. He looks less severely upon the 
faults of the Emperor than on the frailties of the Empress. Of Marie 
Louise he has little good to teli us. It is a matter of history that she 
was ready enough to enjoy the prosperity of Napoleon, but that she 
shrank from sharing his adversity. After his first fall, on departing 
for his exile in Elba, he said that, although all else was lost, his wife 
and his child would be sufficient for him. Contrary to expectation 
his power and his glory for a brief space were to be restored to him, 
but his child and his wife never. On the islands of Elba and St. 
Helena no letters from his wife brought news of herself or her son, or 
offered sympathy with him in his sorrow, or consoled him with de- 
clarations of affection, and, although the severest thing he was ever 
known to have said of her was, “She is good, but feeble and 
frivolous,” he attributed his ruin to his marriage with her, not on 
account of her own misdeeds, but of those of her father. In some 
sense he even loved her to the end, yet his last word was “ Jose- 
phine.” 

The instructions to his son, in Napoleon’s will, are among the most 
notable words that he ever wrote or uttered. ‘To the best of his 
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powers, the boy followed them, especially in respect to his studies in 
history and his military exercises. Consumption, however, hastened 
by his own imprudence in working hard when he ought to have been 
nursing himself, put an early end to a career of considerable promise. 
Whether that career, if prolonged, would have been for the welfare 
of Europe, or of humanity, is another question. Just as he was 
entering upon manhood there was a strong revival of Bonapartism 
in France, and he had an intense admiration for the character, career, 
and policy of his father. What would have been the result of an 
attempt to follow in his footsteps? Sad as was the death of the once- 
called King of Rome, it may have been « most merciful disposition 
of Providence. 

There is a touching account in these pages of a critical period of 
the King of Rome’s—or rather, as he was then called, the Duke of 
Reichstadt—illness, at which the Court chaplain at Schenbrunn was 
anxious to bring him to his religious duties but feared to excite him 
by telling him that death might not be far off. Hearing of the diffi- 
culty, the Archduchess Sophie, who was expecting a child, 


persuada doucement au duc de communier avec elle, afin d’unir lenrs 
priéres, lui, pour sa guérison, elle, pour son heureuse délivrance. Leduc 
de Reichstadt, dont la foi était ardente, accepta de grand cceur cette offre 
pieuse. 


The duke lived for more than a month after this Holy Communion. 
Meanwhile a son was born to the archduchess, The babe was named 
Maximilien, and, forty years later, he fell a victim to the bullets of 
the soldiers of Juarez. 

We think that the author is a little too severe upon the English for 
their treatment of Napoleon after his final fall; but his book is gene- 
rally written in an excellent spirit and it is full of interesting 
material. 





Les Origines du Concordat. Par Lion Sicuf. Twotom. L— 
Pie VI. et le Directoire. Portraits de Pie VI., de Cacault et 
d’Azara. II.—Pie VII. et le Consulat. Portraits de Pie VII., 
de Berrier et du 1% Consul. Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 


E need offer no apology for bringing these volumes to the notice 

of our readers, The work is an excellent digest of documents 
relating to a period of the history of the Church in France which can- 
not fail to interest the Catholics of this country. The author’s chief 
aim is to establish the fact that there had been an attempt at a recon- 
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ciliation between the Church and the French Government as early as 
the year 1796. This fact has been doubted by some. But whatever 
view we may take of this, and of the good faith of the Directory, it 
seems at least to be unquestionable that the project of a Concordat 
was foremost in the mind of Napoleon from the moment that he began 
to entertain dreams of ambition. He had a distinct idea of the neces- 
sity of religion in the lite of a nation, and he was far too well versed 
in the history and character of the French people to think of estab- 
lishing his power independently of the Church. On this point the 
author’s opinion is somewhat milder than that which finds expression 
in the recently published life of Pius VII. 

In the Appendix to the first of these volumes will be found the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Chevalier d’Azara, the Spanish 
ambassador at Rome, and of M. Cacault, the representative of the 
French Government. These important documents throw much light 
on the negotiations which took place after the first invasion of Italy 
by the French. They are now published for the first time, and our 
thanks are due to M. Séché for his labour in making the necessary 
researches, and bringing them to light. 

We regret that we cannot give unrestricted praise to a work .so 
interesting and co full of information. The author holds very strong 
views as to the separation of Church and State: “Je crois avec 
Lamennais,” he says in the preface, p. vii., “que c’est la solution 
de l’avenir et que tous nos efforts doivent y tendre.” Neither is 
his language free from blame when he speaks of the Roman Court 
and of the two venerable Pontiffs who ruled the Church during 
one of the most difficult periods—while the French Revolution was 
in progress. It is surely one of the most essential functions of a 
critic who wishes to be fair to enter into the views and ideas of 
those whom he criticises; and it does not require any very great 
amount of philosophy even in an outsider to realise that slowness 
and caution and deliberation are absolutely necessary on the part 
of the Holy See at a time when the least rashness or imprudence 
might at once place millions of souls in jeopardy. 

These and other blemishes however do not impair the interest 
and usefulness of these volumes, which are the fruit of patient his- 
torical research, and deserve, as such, a careful perusal. The style is 
all that can be desired in this kind of work, concise and dignified. 

At the end of the second volume will be found the text of the Con- 
cordat, together with the different texts which were the subject of so 
much delay and so many discussions between the Pope and Napoleon, 
The reader is thus enabled to follow, step by step, the memorable 
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history of the Concordat, which up to this time has been the chief 
means of preserving a good understanding between the Church and 
the French Government. 


Lucius Lector—L’Election Papale. Ouvrage orné de gravures 
et de plans suivi d’un tableau chronologique des Papes et des 
Conclaves. Paris: P. Lethielieux, Libraire Editeur. 


HIS is acompanion volume to “LeConclave,” ‘La Legislation moderne 
au Conclave” and “ la Chronologie des Papes et des Elections 
Pontificales,” already published by the pseudonymous author. The 
points of contact of the Papacy with so many human interests over 
such a long space of time are so numerous and varied that the unfold- 
ing of the idea underlying the general historical matter which makes 
up the bulk of the volume introduces us to many old friends whose 
positions we well recognise in the course of ecclesiastical history. When 
it is a question of safeguarding a divine institution among men, and 
drafting a procedure against which it will be nearly impossible to sin, 
you may look forward to interesting developments, and between history 
and archeology and Vatican archives, the author has constructed an 
interesting book. It is full of that old Roman gossip about elections 
which scandalises the justification-by-faith tourist. There is Cardinal 
Gazzabuglio, who cannot put up with the regulation “‘ one dish,” but 
whose cook, by a pious fraud, hides away an omelette in a joint; or 
look at Cardinal Vecchio, whose friends are sure he will be made Pope, 
and in their small way have recourse to little proceedings which an 
unctuous hypocrisy writes to the Zimes about, as a certain proof that 
the Pope cannot be infallible! 

But these lighter details never deprive you of the fact that, from 
the earliest times until the last Conclave, an electoral procedure 
variously modified to meet the exigencies of the times, deals with the 
only divine dynasty—if we may use the word—that exists. From 
time to time everything has been changed. The time, the place, the 
personnel of the electors have undergone many changes. From the 
time when a few clergy quietly accepted one of their number, as they 
laid the martyred remains of the last Vicar of Christ in the silent 
crypt of the Catacombs during the early persecutions, down to the last 
Conclave in 1878, what a series of changes! And how amid all a 
Pontiff has been given to succeed down to our day! From the human 
point of view this is a singular fact—that a succession has been con- 
tinued, and among men “ without father or mother or family descent,” 
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and an unbroken line of kings maintained, who had not even the 
bulwark of natural descent from father to son to support them. 

In this volume dealing with the proceedings before, during, and 
after the Conclave, you have evolved the full procedure from what our 
author calls the “ designation testamentaire,” which he might have 
more suitably called the ‘ recommendation testamentaire” of the early 
days of the Papacy down to this—Goths, Byzantines, and Lombards, 
down through the times of Leo IX. and Hildebrand—Barbarossa and 
Alexander III.—on to Avignon, and down to the new provisions in 
presence of the Italian Government. Above all it is a book for 
Bishops and Cardinals to read, as it fully unfolds the jus novissimum 
of Papal elections, and contains in more places than one the hints at 
possible departures from the present procedure, if given circumstances 
were to assume an acute form, about which we candidly confess we 
feel no anxiety whatever, as we have a very certain conviction that the 
Church of God will be very well able to look after itself, even though 
the nations rage. Old Roman students will rejoice over the woodcuts, 
and cavalcades, and halberdiers, and white mules of old times, and now 
no more. Alas! even the surroundings of the Papacy change. This 
volume is an evidence of it, but, as we sadly lack the imagination of 
the Frenchman, we are not ina hurry to assimilate the idea of the 
Pope in Sydney, London, or New York. F. C. 


An Ancient Irish Church as a Witness to Catholic Doctrine. 
By Joun Satmon, M.R.S.A.I. Dublin: Gill & Son. 


TT\HIS book of some 230 pages is an evidence of a revived interest 

in a department of learning very much—for obvious reasons— 
neglected—ancient Irish history, and above all ecclesiastical history 
on strictly scientific lines. Some names of learned men stand out— 
Ussher, O’Curry, Hennessy, and Petrie, but not names of the right 
kind. We could wish a more general and a deeper interest in Irish 
archeology and antiquities, as adjuncts to Irish history, to prevail, 
but we are certain that these matters will not represent Irish brain- 
power in its proper light until the university of the future will be 
doing its work to the satisfaction of the Irish scholar. 

The book under review gives at a glance an idea of the barrenness 
of Irish Protestantism. That beautiful exotic seems to undergo in due 
course, but at a considerable distance behind, the spasms of English 
Protestantism. It starts nothing, it inaugurates nothing. It can lay 
claim to nothing. It cannot boast of even a good Irish Protestant 
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heresy of its own. Its highest ambition is to hatch for a short time 
some English Protestant idea, as if to show it was alive. And so 
when Protestantism in England was asleep, good old Irish rank Pro- 
testantism of the genuine Cromwellian type was content with tithes 
and glebes and general fatness. And when a wave of revivalism sprang 
upin England, mainly through the Oxford Movement, and that Theory 
of Continuity was given birth to and popularised, Dublin suburban 
vicars stiffened their collars and assumed the continuity positions, 
Eastern and Western, and looked as like the thing as possible, much 
to the horror of the good old desperately-in-earnest rector, who saw 
Romanism everywhere. Much we blame this want of originality of 
Irish Protestants ; they are a bad imitation of English ones. They 
could have been unlike anything in Christendom, and asserted their 
fecundity with marvellous and startling variety. A few bold heresies 
would have given them a position of isolation and commanded atten- 
tion; as it is they are imports, they are the echo of English Protes- 
tantism, and furnish nothing of permanent interest, beyond a slight 
escapade to Spain to rehabilitate a handful of heretics there. 

Let us unfold this. It brings us back to the volume under notice. 
It lacks originality to argue, because English Protestants claim St. 
Augustine as an English Protestant, therefore St. Patrick was an Irish 
one. And still worse: because English Protestants want to steal the 
Saxon Church, therefore we Irish Protestants steal the Celtic Church. 
Irish Protestants could have made their Church the envy of all the 
heretics in Christendom if they only knew how to stage it, and bring 
in its special novelties in such a way as to rivet the attention of man- 
kind upon it. This they fail to do, and so instead of a real chef d' euvre 
you have simply a re-hash of an English Theory of Continuity, which, 
goodness knows, is absurd enough for England, but infinitely more 
absurd in Ireland. But we have another complaint against them. 
They seem to have no sense of the ludicrous, Of all the countries 
in the world in which to start a religion with two sacraments, no Blessed 
Virgin and a “ minister ” and his wife, Ireland is undeniably the most 
unpromising. While the Irish Catholic priest was in hunger and 
fasting, and bishops in caves ruling the flocks, with the sheer 
vermin price of £5 upon them, a new race of ministers made a 
descent, eating meat on Fridays, quoting Scripture, and with blooming 
Hebes languishing on their arms, and all the time the men at the helm 
responsible for this beautiful and touching contrast actually thought 
that they were producing a very great impression on the old Catholic 
stock. So they were; and to this day they have succeeded so well 
that the most untutored peasant that ever found happiness in swinging 
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on a gate wonders what the minister, as he is called, is doing in the 
country, Some of them in Ireland, and Dr. Killeen, a Presbyterian 
divine, are claiming that they are the ancient Catholics of Ireland, 
and our author joins issue with them in some sixteen chapters, 
wherein the characteristic doctrines of the Catholic Church are argu- 
mentatively set forth from ancient Irish sources. Hence we have an 
interesting series of essays on “The Canon of Scripture,” “The 
Authority of the Church,” “The Supremacy of the Pope.” All 
the sacraments are passed under review, and, of course, the Celibacy 
of the Clergy, Purgatory, Our Blessed Lady, Saints, Relics, &c. 
&e. We once more greet the famous canon of St. Patrick re 
garding celibacy. The author gives both texts: “ Quicumque 
clericus . . . et si non more romano capilli eius tonsi sint, et 
uxor eius si non velato capile ambulaverit . . . ab Ecclesia sepa- 
rentur.” The other text leaves out eiws after ‘uxor,” and this gives 
another interpretation which finds favour in Cardinal Moran’s eyes 
—to wit, that this canon legislates for two classes, the clergy and 
married women—.e., “And if a married woman goes out without 
a covering on her head.” We quite disagree with the learned 
Cardinal’s interpretation even with the eius left out, and agree 
with the author under notice. The juxtaposition of the two classes 
in a canon is unusual; while ambulare is a recognised scriptural 
phrase for “living,” not necessarily walking out. Nor need the word 
uxor give any trouble. In spite of the canonical discipline of the 
period, the vinculum matrimonii existed, and was not annulled by 
a diriment impediment until long after. The woman was theologi- 
cally uaxor, but the result of cohabitatio was excommunication 
expressly provided in this canon. We should like to know if in any 
ancient Irish canons you have any analogous to Saxon canons 
regarding the “ wife” which some have translated from the Saxon 
into the Latin “ focaria,’ where some rudimental “ provectioris 
aetatis” regulations are made. Some have unwisely inferred that 
they contained regulations for the priest’s wife, whereas they concern 
the housekeeper. For the priest’s wife there was only one provision— 
i.e., “ velato capile ambulare,” retire into a religious house and take 
the veil. 

The author has taken great pains with his work, and the biblio- 
graphy of his subject indicates a wide field of reading. We have in 
our mind a large and very important body of, say, young men in 
Ireland who ‘would do well to read it carefully. We mean the large 
body of educated young men in towns who are thrown among an 
element hostile to the Catholic Church in Ireland, especially in cities 
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like Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, and who ought to have a good 
historical view of their faith. We have in our minds the commercial 
men who frequent clubs, and others in contact with subtle influences 
of a kind dangerous to religion. We warmly commend it to our 
readers. Of course it is a book pro re nata—to meet an enemy on 
a theory. It does not do, and does not pretend to do, for the 
Celtic Church what Lingard’s “ Antiquities” did for the Saxon Church, 
but we feel strongly inclined to think that the author is just the man 
to methodise once and for all the “ remains” of the Celtic Church in 
& manner to rank with Lingard’s standard volume, and thus con- 
tribute a work of lasting importance to the defence of Irish Catholi- 
cism. In saying so we mean to pay a compliment to our author, as 
he deserves well of his country and his faith in writing such a good 
defence of both. 
J. C. 


Catholic Truth Society’s Publications. 


(J\HE quarterly batch of books and pamphlets which we have 

received from the Catholic Truth Society is proof of the 
sustained vitality and sound administration of that excellent body. 
Tastes of every variety, purses of every capacity are catered for, and 
the output of its untiring press is of a high order of excellence. It 
will facilitate matters if we sort out its recent publications into four 
or five categories. “The Value of Life,” a booklet by a new writer, 
C, E. Burke, may be counted as a work of practical philosophy, and 
deserves all the fair words with which Mr. Aubrey de Vere intro- 
duces it to the public. Its underlying idea seems to be that as “ the 
kingdom of God” is called “ the household of the faith,” and inspired 
lips have spoken of a holy and happy household as “the church,” so 
the truest purpose of Christian social life should be the formation and 
maintenance of such homes; a work, we need not remind our 
readers, most warmly recommended by the reigning Pontiff. 

Under theology and liturgy we must take note of Father Luke 
Rivington’s “ Authority, or a Plain Reason for joining the Church of 
Rome.” The work is well known; and this, the seventh edition, is 
proof of its growing popularity. ‘‘ Rome and the Bible,” by Father 
T. Donnelly, S.J., is a bright little pamphlet exposing the old-fashioned 
Protestant view which has of late found a champion in Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M.P. Father Donnelly’s words will have a wider usefulness 
than in the district where Mr. Smith's calumnies are likely to do 
most harm. So long as people will go on repeating stale misrepre- 
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sentations refuted over and over again, so long will it be necessary on 
our side to be prepared with answers ‘“‘up to date.” “The Ember 
Days,” by Dom Columba Edmonds, 0O.S.B., gives us a deal of 
information in a few pages about those quarterly seasons of prayer and 
penance. ‘The Neglect of Good Friday ” is a useful sheet, and now 
that the day is becoming known only as “ Hot cross bun day,” our 
young people are in danger of falling into the ways of the 
heathendom in which their lot is cast. Father Bampfield’s ‘“ Bene-. 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament” is a capital pamphlet to put into 
the hands of strangers attracted, as so many are, to the popular 
evening devotion of the present times. Our only regret is that the 
abundance of matter has necessitated the use of such small type. 
The late Archbishop Ullathorne’s famous sermon on “ The Drunkard” 
is once more reprinted ; its powerful words are as much needed to-day 
as when first uttered half a century ago. ‘The Catholic Servant,” 
by the Rev. G. E. Howe, ought to be given to every Catholic 
employed in domestic service. The lessons of St. Zita’s life are 
plainly enforced; the dignity, opportunities, advantages, and duties 
of a servant's life set forth for the benefit of that large and worthy 
class on whose care and conduct so much of the happiness of society 
depends. ‘Remember Me,” daily readings for Lent, introduces us 
to many beautiful thoughts of saintly writers and Christian men and 
women of letters of every age. Its low price should ensure it a good 
circulation when Lent comes round again. 

In Catholic biography we have first of all a short life of “St. 
Wilfrid of York,” by the Rev. W. Dallow, in which due stress is 
rightly laid on the holy bishop’s great share in the inculcation of 
those habits of loyalty to the Apostolic See which were so marked a 
feature of old English devotion. It is pleasant to learn that our 
Saint is ‘ honoured as patron in that part of Germany which was the 
ancient Friesland.” Father Charles Bowden’s “Life and Death of 
James, Earl of Derwentwater,” will come almost as a revelation to 
many, who have forgotten that one whom most of us have known 
only as a brave but unsuccessful leader of the Stuart cause, died 
because he would not conform to the Established Church, and was 
honoured by his Catholic contemporaries as a martyr. May their 
judgment be in due time confirmed by the authority of the Church. 
‘‘A New England Convert,” by Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., tells the 
story of the life and conversion of the Rev. John Thayer, an 
American, who closed a life of remarkable zeal and austerity in the 
year 1815 at Limerick. It was time that the memory of so apostolic 
a man should be rescued from oblivion, 
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The Hon. Mrs. Fraser has compiled a “ Handbook of Catholic 
Charities, Associations, &c.,” which should prove useful. Considering 
what a small body we form, the long list of charitable works we 
manage to keep going looks very creditable. Perhaps, too, it suggests 
occasional overlapping, and makes one wonder whether a little more 
concentration might not be desirable. 

The C. T. S. has issued a sheaf of leaflets tersely putting the 
Catholic view of all sorts of matters, some of merely domestic 
interest, others of a wider range. All are good, and should be 
widely distributed. 

In lighter literature the Society is as strong as usual. The Catholic 
Magazine continues its useful work of providing reading both grave 
and gay for leisure hours. Fiction founded on faith if not on fact is 
represented by two issues of “The Catholic Library of Tales,” which 
our teachers and others might well try to circulate among the 
children of the masses in lieu of the “ penny dreadfuls ” so attractive 
and so exciting; while for older boys and girls “ Father Cuthbert’s 
Curiosity Case,” by Rev. L. G. Vere, and Frances Maitland’s “ A 
Handful, and Other Stories,” tastily bound volumes both of them, 
will prove capital reading. The latter is another instalment of those 
sketches of Catholic life in Galloway or thereabouts of which the 
authoress writes so sympathetically; the former contains some stories 
of genuine interest, which will be as welcome as the first series by the 
same author. 

The thirty-second volume of C. T. S. publications contains several 
of the publications above noted. Nothing handier for lending to 
converts of the poorer classes could be found than these collections of 
tracts of instruction and entertainment. G. D. 


The Early English Bible and other Essays. By Arpan Gasquvst, 
D.D., O.S.B. London: Nimmo. 1897. 


HE two essays* which hold the place of honour on the title- 
page plunge us in the midst of a controversy. But it is not a 

very fierce one. The point in debate between Dr. Gasquet and his 
critics is not the conduct of the medieval Church with regard to the 
use of the Bible in the vernacular, but a question of authorship, 
interesting indeed, and very curious, but not of the highest 


importance. 





* The former originally appeared in the DUBLIN REVIEW, the latter is a 
reply to the criticisms of Messrs. Matthew and Kenyon. 
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Two English pre-Reformation translations of the Bible have come 
down to us. These are universally known as the Wyclifite Scrip- 
tures. Their modern editors describe them as being “by John 
Wyclif and his followers.” When in their preface they have to speak 
of the surviving manuscripts of one of these versions they bid their 
readers remember “ that from the first the most active and powerful 
measures were taken to suppress the version,” and in a similar strain 
Mr. Matthew—one of Dr. Gasquet’s critics—formerly spoke of the 
surviving copies of these Scriptures as “ gleanings after time, neglect, 
and the zeal of the Inquisition had done their work.” 

Dr. Gasquet’s position may be summarised thus: (1) The so- 
called Wyclifite Scriptures, so far from being proscribed, were used 
as a Catholic and allowed version. This being the case, and because 
the evidence which associates them with Wyclif and his followers is 
unsatisfactory, they are (2) in all probability not of Wyclifite origin. 

His critics admit that the versions in question were not proscribed, 
but the evidence which associates them with Wyclif and his followers 
is, they think, convincing. They seem to see no difficulty in the fact 
that these versions should be allowed in spite of their origin. Mr. 
Matthew reminds us that Wyclif “to the end of his life never met 
with any formal personal condemnation,” and that 





no formal condemnation of his English Bible was ever issued, or, as far 
as we know, ever attempted. Far from being the disgraced head of an 
outcast sect, he was a prominent and distinguished churchman, in 
intimate relations with the Government. . . . Thirty years later matters 
had changed. . . . But by this time the English Bible had its own life 
independent of its author’s reputation. 

Influential supporters of Wyclif, he supposes, “ might well have a 
mind to read the Gospel and have it handsomely set forth.* Later 
on copies would be multiplied without thought of their authorship.” 

This would be « satisfactory solution of the difficulty if it could be 
supposed that the fact that Wyclif issued a translation of the 
Scriptures would be lost sight of and disregarded by his opponents. 

Wyclif died in 1384. In 1412 Archbishop Arundel, in a letter 
which he wrote conjointly with the bishops of his province to the 
Pope, says that Wyclif “filled up the measure of his malice by 
devising the expedient of a new translation of the Scriptures in the 
mother tongue.” T 





* It may be remarked in passing that ‘‘ the very manuscript now displayed 
in the British Museum as Wyclif’s translation . . . formerly belonged to 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester [d. 1397], the firm friend and ally 
of that uncompromising opponent of Lollard opinions, Archbishop Arundel ” 
(‘The Early English Bible,” p. 141). 

t ‘‘ Novae ad suae malitiae complementum Scripturarum in linguam mater- 
nam translationis practica adinventa.” 
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Dr. Gasquet is of opinion that by this “new translation” nothing 
more is meant than “the vernacular rendering of passages of Holy 
Scripture be they long or short. The words must be interpreted 
by other documents.” 

Among these other documents is a comprehensive decree of a 
council held at Oxford in 1408, the framers of which, if the argument 
from silence can ever be safely used, certainly did not know of a 
Wyclifite Bible in the sense of a complete or even fairly complete 
version. 


We therefore command and ordain that henceforth no one of his own 
authority translate any passage (aliquem textum) of Holy Scripture 
into English in a book, booklet, or tract, and that no one read .. . any 
such book, booklet, or tract lately written in the time of the said John 
Wyclif or since, or that may hereafter be made, under pain of excom- 
munication until such translation has been approved cf. 


If Dr. Gasquet has rightly understood Archbishop Arundel and 
his suffragans, a most important witness to the existence of a Wyclifite 
Bible disappears; if, on the other hand, he has not, then there is 
evidence of an hostility to it on the part of the English bishops which 
makes it «difficult to see how, as Mr. Matthew supposes, copies could 
‘be multiplied without any thought of their authorship.” Multiplied 
they certainly were, and almost under the very eyes of the bishops. 
They were mentioned in wills which had to be proved in the 
episcopal courts, and bequeathed to religious foundations which were 
liable to episcopal visitations, 

The supposed Wyclifite origin of the English Bible certainly 
seems to fit in as badly as it well can with the history of its trans- 
mission. Here Dr. Gasquet’s position is undoubtedly strong. But 
we wish that he or his critics had investigated at first hand the 
evidence derived from some of the manuscripts which apparently 
associates this Bible with the names of two of Wyclif’s disciples, 
Hereford and Purvey. If this evidence breaks down, few, we venture 
to think, will attach much importance to the testimony, real or 
supposed, of Archbishop Arundel and Knyghton.* Both are 
witnesses extremely hostile to Wyclif, accusing him of what was in 
their eyes a great crime—that of issuing an unauthorised translation 
of the Scriptures with the direct object of subverting the teaching of 
the Church. The air must have been full of rumours attributing all 
kinds of schemes to the Wyclifites. One of them might well have 
been that they had issued a translation of the Scriptures, Had it 





* Dr. Gasquet contends that Knyghton, like Archbishop Arundel, had been 
misunderstood. 
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been found true some action would have been taken. Of this there 
is no trace. 

In his essay on “ Religious Instruction in England during the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” Dr. Gasquet quotes the following 
passage from a well-known Catholic writer : 


At the close of the fifteenth century the church in England, as ir the 
greatest part of Europe, was in a truly lamentable condition. There is 
a mass of evidence that multitudes of Christians lived in almost total 
ignorance of the doctrine, and complete neglect of the duties, of their 
faith. 

This is not the opinion of our author. The conclusion his 
researches have led him to is that “in pre-Reformation days the 
people were well instructed in the faith by priests who faithfully 
discharged their duty in this respect.” 

In the constitutions of the Synod of Oxford (a.p. 1281), issued by 
Archbishop Peckham and called by his name, it was enacted that 


Every priest having the charge of a flock do four times in each year— 
that is, once each quarter—on one or more solemn feast days, either 
himself, or by some one else, instruct the people in the vulgar language 
simply and without any fantastical admixture of subtle distinctions, in 
the articles of the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Evangelical 
Precepts, the Seven Works of Mercy, the Seven Deadly Sins with their 
offshoots, and the Seven Sacraments. 


Appended to this decree was a synopsis of Christian doctrine drawn 
up with considerabie detail. 

The proof that this legislation was not allowed to fall into abeyance 
is found in the decrees of later councils and synods, of which several 
examples are given, and in the large demand there was, as is 
evidenced by the supply, for manuals to assist the clergy in giving 
the required instruction. A very interesting account is given of 
these precursors of our modern catechisms. Among them is 


a set of four lengthy discourses, published, as they expressly declare, to 
enable priests to fulfil the obligation imposed on them by the constitu- 
tions of Peckham. As these were intended to take at least four 
Sundays, and as the whole set of instructions had to be given at least 
four times a year, it follows that at least sixteen Sundays, or a quarter 
of the year, were devoted to this simple and straightforward teaching to 
every soul in the parish, what every Christian was bound to believe and 


to do. 

In episcopal visitations very careful inquiries seem to have been 
made into the manner in which the priest performed his duty of 
instructing the people. 

The process of these visitations must be understood. First of all, 
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certain of the parishioners were chosen and examined upon oath as to 
the state of the parish, and as to the way in which the pastor performed 
his duties. ... At one place... the jurati depose that their parson 
preaches in his own way, and on the Sundays expounds the Gospel as 
well as he can (quatenus novit). He does not give them much instruc- 
tion in the articles of Faith. . .. At another place the priest preaches 
but ... not sufficiently clearly. . . . But these are the least satisfactory 
cases. In most instances the priest is said to instruct his people “ well” 
and “excellently,” and the truth of this testimony appears more clearly 
in places where, in other things, the parish folk do not consider their 
priest quite perfection, as, for instance, where he is said to be “too long 
over matins and mass on feasts,” or “too hard on them in matters of 


tithe.” 


From instruction, which was especially the province of the secular 
clergy, Dr. Gasquet passes on to preaching, which was the special 
office of the friars, and introduces us to the vast pulpit-literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, consisting of sermons, books of 
reference for preachers, and the like. 

Is it too much to hope that this “‘ Essay on Religious Instruction ” 

‘may some day serve as an introduction to a series containing 
specimens of the literature of which it gives a most tantalising 


account ? 


History now welcomes every side light, however dim, which may serve 
to illustrate the origin, course, or issue of events, and anything, however 
insignificant, which may go to explain the causes of popular movements, 
the growth of popular institutions, and the popular characteristics of 
nations. In considerations of this kind it is obvious that pulpit litera- 
ture may afford considerable help to the historian. 


The truth of this last statement is illustrated in the essay on “ A 
Forgotten English Preacher ”—Thomas Brunton, bishop of Rochester, 
during the wretched closing years of the reign of Edward III. and the 


first years of that of Richard II. 
The following are some passages from a sermon preached before a 


London audience about the time of the meeting of the ‘‘ Good Parlia- 
ment” ; 


“ Amongst other English institutions established in the past, one 
practice of great renown and most excellent is still in vogue: the Lords 
and Commons are called together in Parliament to discuss and legislate 
for the good estate of the country. Of what use, however, is it to treat 
of affairs in Parliament, and publicly to denounce transgressors of the 
law unless due correction follow upon such denunciation? ... But is 
it not known . . . that it is not those who incline to virtue, but they 
who lead vicious and scandalous lives who long have had the chief share 
in the government of this kingdom ?” 

‘“‘ And in order to turn all interests to their own advantage they (‘ our 
modern rulers ’) encourage their king in notorious crimes.” ‘ But whose 
duty is it to speak of these matters? Most certainly an obligation lies 
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upon the bishops, lords temporal, confessors, and even on the preachers.” 
“The lords temporal are silent because they shrink in dread from 
offending their king, whereas in truth there is no place for fear, since it 
may well be believed that if the truth were once told him, he is so yield- 
ing and easily led that he would by no means suffer such things to go 
unchecked in the realm.” 

“Preachers hold their tongues because many of those who, before this 
time at the Cross of St. Paul’s, have touched upon the vices of the lords 


have been at once arrested.” 
Strongly as were the sympathies of Bishop Brunton 


engaged on the side of the suffering poor, he does not hesitate to speak 
out plainly about the duties of servants to their masters, and to blame 
with all the force of his powerful rhetoric the popular risings which at 
that time led to much destruction of life and property. In two of these 
sermons we have his declaration against those who took part in the 
events which in 1381 led to the mob seizing Archbishop Sudbury and 
putting him to death on Tower Hill. Preaching on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent he reminds his hearers that the absolution of those who have 
maliciously set fire to churches is reserved to the Pope... . “The 
absolving, however, of such as have taken part in the insurrection, but 
who have not had a hand in killing or the destruction of churches, is 
reserved to the bishops . . . and let the friars take heed that they do 


not absolve them.” 
Those who had in any way connived in the murder of the Arch- 
bishop 


are excommunicated, and except in the danger of death can be absolved 
by the supreme Pontiff only. And even if they be absolved in articulo 
mortis, should they recover they are bound, under pain of incurring ipso 
facto the excommunication again, to present themselves personally before 
the Roman Pontiff. 


The space at our disposal will not allow us to do much more than 
give the titles of the remaining essays of which this interesting volume 
consists. In “Notes on Medieval Monastic Libraries” and “The 
Monastic Scriptorium ” we have a great deal of delightful information 
concerning monks and their books, how these latter were cared for, 
catalogued, where they were kept, how they were produced, pur- 
chased, lent and lost. Especially interesting is the account of 
monastic ‘ historiographers,” whose duty it was to write contemporary 
history. In “The Canterbury Claustral School in the Fifteenth 
Century”’ we have a sketch of what boy life in a Benedictine 
monastery was. It seems to have been a very wholesome kind of 
life. Manners were looked after as well as religion, or perhaps we 
ought to have said as part of religion. Dr. Gasquet’s hero, or as he 
himself terms him, “my Benedictine ancestor at Canterbury,” one 
William Ingram, does not seem to have been unduly suppressed, but 
rather to have belonged to the cat2zory of Pishop Bury’s “ impuJent’ 
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boys” who “are to be restrained from meddling with books” because 
they scribble in the margins. 

The magnificence of a great monastery is brought before us in “ A 
Royal Christmas in the Fifteenth Century ”—‘ An Account of how 
King Henry VI. spent the Christmastide of a.p. 1433-4 with the 
monks of Edmundsbury.” 

The essay on “The Note Books of William Worcester,” deals 
among other things with the revival of Greek in England and the 
leading part played therein by Benedictine monks. 

“Hampshire Recusants, a story of their troubles in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,” closes the volume. 

Readers of Dr. Jessopp’s “‘ Coming of the Friars” will remember 
how the dreadful mortality occasioned by the black death in the 
diocese of Norwich is ascertained by the study of the official 
documents such as the episcopal registers and court rolls of different 
manors. Dr. Gasquet, mutatis mutandis, has pursued the same line 
of investigation in order to ascertain the incidence of the laws against 
recusants in a single county—he has had recourse to official docu- 
ments. The results are as startling of their kind as were those of 
Dr. Jessopp, in regard to the number of the victims. The position of 
arecusant under accumulating fines may be compared to that of a 
man who in the days when imprisonment for debt was still practised, 
fell “ into the hands of the Jews.” He was gradually stripped of all 
he possessed, and then liable to be thrown into prison. 

It would be needless to speak of the value of these essays to the 
student, so we will confine ourselves to assuring the general reader 
that he will hardly find a single dull page in the whole volume, or one 
which does not contain some choice bit of information of just the kind 
which gives life and reality to the past. 


Libri liturgici Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae manu- 
scripti. Digessit et recensuit per Huago EnrensBerGcer. 
Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder. 1897. 


OME eight years ago, in a modest pamphlet of less than a hundred 
pages, Dr. Ehrensberger gave a summary, but useful, list of the 
liturgical manuscripts in the Grand Ducal Library at Carlsruhe, 
which is so far worthy of special attention, inasmuch as this library 
possesses some valuable remains of the Carolingian era that come 
from the monastery of Reichenau on the lake of Constance. The pre- 
sent catalogue of the liturgical manuscripts of the Vaticana, a volume 
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of nearly six hundred pages of noblest octavo size, is the outcome of a 
much more serious labour. The undertaking is due, as a short pre- 
face informs us, to the liberality of a Protestant prince—the Grand 
Duke of Baden—and the sovereign of the late Archbishop von Vicari 
of Freiburg. This circumstance may, in the view of some persons, 
give a certain zest to the use of the book. 

Dr. Ehrensberger’s catalogue, which looks almost as scientific as 
Mr. Frere’s Bodleian list, is much more detailed and elaborate. The 
manuscripts are divided into thirty-three classes—Psalters, Anti- 
phonars, Hymnars, Homiliars, &c. &c. The contents of each volume 
are fully given, for the most part with incipits and explicits ; the re- 
ports of the Vienna Commission for the new edition of the Latin 
Fathers would almost seem to have been taken asa pattern. And it- 
will not be the fault of the compiler if even the tyro in such matters - 
does not find himself in a position to take up any of the manuscripts - 
here described and handle them in a way and with a freedom denot- 
ing a person au fait; if that be the case, it must go hard if those - 
versed in the particular branch of learning to which the book is de- 
voted, fail to find it the help they may desire, namely, a handy and. 
simple means of saving much time. It must surely be a captious or = 
cantankerous soul that does not allow a sense of gratitude to the 
compiler for his tedious and dreary labours to outweigh any temptation 
to indulge in impatience or in a sense of superiority in the discovery: 
of an error in detail here or there—a failing, it may be said, inevit-- 
able in a work of this kind. 

To prevent disappointment, however, it may be as well to add a 
warning as to what must not be expected, or at least will not be found. 
Every one using the book can easily enough make suggestions as to 
improvements, and wish that something should have been done which 
has not been done, that some information should have been given 
which precisely is not to be found ; but on the other hund it must be 
remembered that the compiler of a catalogue which renders so solid 
and serious a service as this one does to the restricted public con- 
cerned with it, has a right to form his own plan and fix his own 
limitations. Dr. Ehrensberger has, for instance (und wisely), omitted 
all account of “gatherings.” Whilst he is singularly full in his 
description of Passionaria, which, it may be thought, could have been 
safely left to the Bollandists and their Analecta, he dismisses the 
whole collection of ceremonials curtly, thus: “ Out of the vast yumber 
of ceremonials I select 1 few of the more important from a liturgical 
point of view”; and he gives three. It is to be presumed that for 
the purposes of this catalogue, permission was granted to examine the 
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manuscripts as they stand in the cases ; it would not have taken much 
time or trouble to note down merely the reference to these ceremonials, 
and the list of numbers could hardly have taken up half a page of 
print. Dr, Ehrensberger is perhaps right in being sparing in his 
references to books dealing with particular manuscripts, or giving a 
print of them, though at times the reason of his discretion or choice 
is not obvious. Some recent writers have given attention to the 
classification of liturgical books, treating the matter sometimes with 
considerable minuteness and arriving at definite conclusions, seeing 
clearly for instance (more clearly indeed than the writers of the 
original manuscripts themselves), the just distinction between Ordinal 
and Ceremonial, and Ritual, and Consuetudinary, and so forth. It 
could hardly be expected that Dr. Ehrensberger should not lay him- 
self open to exception in nice matters of this kind; there are those 
perhaps who may be curious to know, on looking over his lists, how to 
distinguish a sacramentary from a missal, or may even convict him of 
temerity, if not ignorance, on this score; whilst others, glad in any 
case to have the manuscripts described with so much care, may be 
‘silently content in the happy conviction (whether justified or not) that 
they at least are able to correct his technicalities if they be in the 
‘mind so to do, 

Of the books of English origin the most interesting is unquestion- 
ably the MS. Regina 12, a psalter written at St. Edmundsbury not 
long before the Norman Conquest. It is a large folio; the vellum 
thick and white; the handwriting plain, but bold and beautifully 
regular, without twists, twirls or elegances; the initial letters simple. 
But the absence of meretricious ornament and illumination is more 
than compensated for by the number of outline drawings slightly 
washed in in soft greenor red. These drawings are the production of 
our native school; but their starting-point is to be found in the 
famous Utrecht Psalter, now pronounced to be a production of the 
Rheims school of the first half of the ninth century. But the style of 
art thus initiated, whilst retaining many of its original characteristics, 
so improved in English hands as to take, it may be almost said, a 
different character; it became a real attempt, and was not an unsuc- 
cessful one, to copy nature. The studied contortions of limbs and bodies, 
which characterise the Rheims model and its earliest imitations in this 
country, show the intention to convey the idea of freedom of movement; 
but, as in the management of the drapery, the artist was unable to 
give his effects by any means short of extravagance. The drawings of 
the Regina manuscript seem to me to be of much importance for the 
history of English art; they can hardly come from a single hand, and 
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some, but only some, show the awkwardness and exaggeration of the 
Rheims prototype. It suffices to compare, for instance, the lanky and 
mean figuring at fol. 27°, or the poorness of the attitudes at fol. 70", with 
the general excellence of the composition and the disposition of the 
drapery at fol. 81° or 87°. The faces are reducible to a series of types, 
but some are presentations which even the modern artist would not 
disclaim, At times great care is shown in the drawing, as, for in- 
stance, of the foot at fol. 63”. Some of these drawings appear to be 
distinctly superior to those of the Harleian MS, 2904, selected by Sir 
E. M. Thompson as “ of the best style of the figure drawing” of our 
native school before it was overlaid and art was thrown back by the 
resplendent conventionalities that came in with the Conquest. They 
are the more noteworthy perhaps inasmuch as they are, with one or 
two exceptions, not formal compositions but drawings on the ample 
margins of the volume after the psalter itself had been written. They 
are forty-two in number, extending from fol. 21 to fol. 109; the re- 
mainder of the psalter (to fol. 145) has not been illustrated, except at 
fol. 118". Altogether the Vaticana may be esteemed fortunate in the 
possession of so remarkable a specimen of Anglo-Saxon art in its best 
period and on the very eve, it cannot be said of its decline, but of its 
contemptuous supersession. 

The second half of the MS. Regina 338 is also of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, dating at least from the tenth century; so far from con- 
taining “ Roman ordos and a pontifical,” it is a copy of Amalar’s 
“‘Eglogae in Ordinem Romanum,” printed more than two centuries ago ; 
but this manuscript would deserve the attention of a future editor ; 
for instance, it contains some verses not given in the print. 

Two or three other English volumes (of the dozen or so mentioned) 
are worth noting ; for instance, the Ottoboni MS. 163, a martyrology 
long ago used by the Bollandist Soller for his edition of Usuard, under 
the name of “ the Altemps MS.,” fromits then possessor. The names 
of saints are greatly disfigured in the print, but the mistakes of Pape- 
broch (or his copyist) can be corrected easily enough. Dr. Ehrens- 
berger (p. 185) calls it a Salisbury book; Soller thought its origin 
was to be sought at Winchester. I should rather think in East Anglia. 
In any case it is one of the most interesting, if not the most interest- 
ing, of extant English martyrologies. 

The Vatican Library also contains a book of hours (Ottoboni MS. 
548), once belonging to that Dame Anne Danvers, who (as D. Gasquet 
has recently pointed out) gave in 1517 to the nuns of Syon an English 
Bible, now in the possession of Lord Ashburnham. The lady’s signa- 
ture is in her prayer book bold and clear; the manuscript is poorly 
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executed, and is not otherwise remarkable than for a Rosary of the 
Blessed Virgin written in it after it came into Dame Danvers’s pos- 
session, which will be certainly of use to any one who will undertake 
to examine into the origin and antiquities of the modern Rosary. Mgr. 
Barbier de Montault and Father Esser have both said their say on that 
matter; very interesting and learned their productions are, but I 
venture to think not quite satisfactory. It would almost seem that 
the Rosary, as we have it, is really a sort of combination of a 
Dominican and a Franciscan devotion of the seventh decade of the 
fifteenth century ; that in the mind of the first promoters of either 
devotion there was not any idea of the “ mysteries”; that this was 
however soon superinduced on the Dominican devotion ; but by whom 
or where? It is certainly present in Dame Danvers’s Rosary, and 
that may suftice here. 


E. B. 


The Platitudes of a Pessimist. By the author of ‘The Life of 
a Prig.” 1 vol. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., Ltd. 1897. 


HE volume lately given to the world by the clever author of “‘ The 
Life of a Prig” cannot exactly be described as a “ new” book, 
for he tells us in his preface that most of the articles of which it is 
composed appeared in the Saturday Review about twenty years ago, 
and that some of them were reprinted in a little book called “ Dulce 
Domum,” the large first edition of which ‘“ went off very rapidly 
(uninsured, in a fire at the printer’s).” It is not therefore altogether 
surprising that many of the sketches have an old-world aspect that 
makes them a little remote from modern ways, since a burlesque of 
fashions long since passed down the stream of time partakes rather of 
the curious than of the amusing. It must also be admitted that the 
extreme slightness of the articles is sometimes scarcely in proportion 
to their length, while a few (such as “ The Only Sin”) are a trifle 
obvious, and others (we cannot help believing) must have been 
hackneyed even twenty years ago. 

Still, the author of “The Life of a Prig,” certainly possesses in a 
great degree that art of writing amusingly about little or nothing 
which is said to be one of the most valuable stepping-stones to 
journalistic success. He has a terse epigrammatic style, and some- 
times a directness of vision in exposing shams, and a power of sarcasm 
almost equalling Nordau’s. The industrious reviewer would always 
like to quote from a book of this kind, but in this case there is so 
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much that is good and so little that is actually brilliant that the task 
is a somewhat difficult one. Perhaps the one on “ Interesting Young 
Men ” is the best of the sketches. The following extracts from it 
will give an idea of the author’s style to those that do not chance to 
know it. 


Whether pugs or interesting young men are the more objectionable 
of the pets adopted by middle-aged ladies is a question upon which there 
may be some diversity of opinion, . . . Like most other pets, interesting 
young men are expensive, dainty, and queer-tempered. . . . They are 
less faithful than collies, less amusing than monkeys, and less useful 
than horses. 

Like most of the liberal professions, that of being an interesting young 
man is becoming overstocked. It might, indeed, be desirable, to submit 
those who aspire to its practice to a competitive examination in order to 
keep the numbers of its professors within proper limits. We all know 
the kind of candidates that would be likely to pass successfully. They 
would be good-looking, pale, and thin. Nothing is so uninteresting as 
fat. . . . They would look upon life as a mistake, and upon themselves 
as victims enduring an existence not worth having. 

His brain must be sensitive and his heart must be hard, or he will not 
succeed ; for in cultivated society he will find zesthetic ideas more useful 
than charitable sympathies ; and if he is lucky enough to have a dis- 
ordered digestion, he may rise to unknown heights of intensity. His 
eyes will revel in bilious colours . . . and his ears will endure nothing 
but nightmare strains, which will be respectfully hailed as the music of 
the future . . . and so on. 


This sort of “clever” writing was far less common twenty years 
ago than it is now. ‘To those who appreciate it we would recommend 
the perusal of “ Poor Creatures,” “ Amateur Dealers,” and “ Out of 
it,” as the best of the other sketches. For ourselves, we can recall 
several other books by the author of “The Life of a Prig ” that have 
given us greater pleasure. 


A. F. 8. 


Souvenirs du Général C* Fleury. Tome premier. (1837- 
1859.) Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1897. 


EW men could have had such a thorough knowledge of the inner 
working of the Second Empire as General Fleury. He assisted 
at its erection and lived through its glories, the intimate friend and 
counsellor, as well as the devoted admirer of Napoleon. The tragedy 
of 1870 broke his heart, but his allegiance to the Napoleonic idea 
lived on, and when the final blow came with the death of the Prince 
Imperial, the compiling of these recollections seems to have been 
undertaken as a solace and a distraction from the mourning of the 
cause he had always loyally served. 
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The book before us divides itself naturally into three parts. The 
first gives an account of Fleury’s experience of the African campaigns, 
until his recall to France by the events of 1848. The second 
describes the Presidency, and ends with the Coup d@’état. The third 
traces the history of the Second Empire up to 1859. 

The keynote of the book is struck in its opening chapter. Through 
Persigny, whose acquaintance he had made in London, Fleury 
obtained an introduction to the future Emperor, and when he lett, 
shortly afterwards, for Africa, he carried with him an abiding im- 
pression of that first meeting. The account of the African campaigns, 
which occupies several chapters, is interesting chiefly from the 
glimpses given of Yusuf—a strange, romantic figure—and of three 
men who were later to be famous—Saint-Arnaud, Pélissier, and 
Canrobert. 

Up to 1848 Fleury seems to have been without political convictions, 
and when the time came to espouse a cause, he hesitated between the 
Orleanist and Imperial parties. For the Duc d’Aumale as a soldier 
he had great admiration, but the spell of the Napoleonic idea was 
already working, and to recall that meeting in London was to throw 
himself on the Imperial side. Fleury had won good opinions in 
Africa. On his return to Paris he’ was speedily presented to 
Napoleon for the second time, and seems to have been promptly 
admitted to an intimacy which was to grow closer as time went on. 
The Presidential election, the long continued opposition of the radicals 
and royalists to Napoleon’s administration, the planning of the Coup 
@état, and its accomplishment, are related with intimate knowledge of 
the mainsprings of events. Fleury, who seems to have had a singular 
talent for the organisation of detail, was practically omnipotent in the 
Presidential household. ‘Le Prince,” he says, “ m’appelait aimable- 
ment son grand organisateur.” But he was something besides that. 
On several occasions, and notably before the Coup d'état, he gave 
important advice on matters of greater moment. More convincingly 
than any one, he urged the necessity of a decisive blow; more- 
over, he was ready with the name of the man—Saint-Arnaud—who 
was to be Napoleon’s chief instrument at the crisis. The episode of 
the recall of Saint-Arnaud, of his apparent desertion of the cause, 
and of his reconciliation, is one of the most interesting in the book. 

After the establishment of the Empire, Fleury was as indispensable 
as before. His account of Napoleon’s marriage, of the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, and of the relations between England and France at 
this period, has all the certainty of touch of a writer thoroughly a 
home in his subject. There are few more graphic passages in the 
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volume than the description of his intervention, at the eleventh hour, 
to prevent the recall of Pélissier from the Crimea. It was Fleury, 
again, who prevailed over the Emperor’s hesitations with regard to 
Canrobert and Bosquet, and procured their appointment as Marshals 
of France. The account of the visit of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort is made attractive by extracts from her Majesty’s journal, 
and Fleury has his own views upon the resuits of the meeting of the 
Sovereigns. 

The birth of the Prince Imperial, the visit of Victor Emmanuel to 
Paris, and that of the Emperor and Empress to Osborne, are the 
principal features of the concluding chapters, and the volume closes 
with the fétes at Cherbourg. Almost the last words are from the 
Queen’s journal, describing her impressions on that occasion. 

The writer refuses to dignify his “souvenirs anecdotiques” with 
the title of ‘‘ Memoirs,” but the fascination of an extraordinary and 
brilliant period would lend interest to a volume of much slighter 
literary pretension. It is, perhaps, too soon to expect from France a 
sober and impartial account of the history of the Second Empire. At 
any rate, Fleury’s devotion to his master was so passionate and so 
entire that it seems churlish to complain that his sketch fails to 
convince because of the very fervour of partisanship dictating every 
stroke. From one who knew him so well we had expected a strong 
light upon Napoleon. Unfortunately, the figure is suffused with an 
unnatural, tinted glow, fatiguing to the eye, and never searching or 
illuminating. Its effect is theatrical and insipid; we learn little or 
nothing of the real man. A feature of the book which may jar upon 
English readers is its curious tone of self-complacency. “ Kerivant 
pour mes enfants,” says the author, “je ne dois pas tenir secret pour 
eux ce qui peut me grandir 4 leurs yeux.” Surely this purpose 
would have been better served by reticence. 

A. F. S. 


The Celtic Church of Wales. By J. Wittis Bunn. London: 
D. Nutt. 1897. 


M’: us we may differ from many of Mr. Willis Bund’s views 

and conclusions, we must acknowledge that his work is a very 
remarkable contribution to the early ecclesiastical history of the Prin- 
cipality. That history has hitherto presented more difficulties to 
students than has the contemporary record of any other of the 
churches of the West. The scant survival of authentic records, the 
divergences which they indicated between the ideas and methods of 
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Celtic Christianity and those of the Continent, and, to mention but 
one other cause, the sectarian interpretations which were put upon 
them, have combined to invest the origins of the Church in Wales 
with such uncertainty and mystery that the task of evolving anything 
like a connected account of so remote a period has been seldom 
attempted, nor ever with such measure of success as Mr. Willis Bund 
may fairly claim. The task has been no easy one. Failing to find 
what was needed among the historical records of the Welsh churches, 
Mr. Bund has sought for light among documents of another class, the 
civil laws of the country, the kindred codes of Ireland, and the 
occasional references to local usages in the few memoirs of Celtic 
sanctity which have come down to us untampered with. In default of 
a better system of arriving at the truth this method is legitimate 
enough, though of course it is open for each one to draw his own 
conclusions from the facts so carefully collected and so cogently set 
forth by our author in support of the settled conviction to which he 
has given expression in these pages. ‘That conviction is briefly this. 
To understand Celtic Christianity in Wales we must set aside all our 
preconceived notions; we must not look for institutions and types 
familiar to us from our studies of early Latin Catholicism ; we must 
be content to find much that is strange and anomalous in the ways of 
those who in those remote parts of Britain had embraced the faith of 
Christ. Look at the facts. Christianity had certainly found its way 
to Britain before the departure of the Roman legions, though to 
what extent it had been received, or in what degree it had modified 
the aims and manners of those among whom it was working, or how 
far it had been organised as it was becoming organised elsewhere, are 
questions which are still fur from settlement, Perhaps Mr. Willis 
Bund does not attach as much importance to the traditional story of 
the conversion of King Lucius, the establishment of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and other details as other writers consider themselves justi- 
fied in doing; with a like independence he places but little reliance 
on the simple narrative given us by St. Bede and that truth-loving 
historian’s occasional references to Celtic religious affairs; these 
things need not concern us. His thesis is that even if there had been 
any fixed ecclesiastical organisation in the Romanised southern and 
eastern parts of Britain, the wilder tribes of Wales had never been 
brought within its influence ; that among them Christianity was being 
propagated slowly and painfully by the only means open to its pro- 
fessors—the clan or tribal system which governed everything in Wales. 
The laud was not a kingdom under a settled ruler with far-reaching 
personal and political influence such as Ethelbert possessed when St. 
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Augustine landed on the Kentish coast. The tribe was everything ; 
family relationship was the basis of such organisation as there was, 
the very tenure of land was a matter not of individual right, but of 
the communistic clansbip, which everywhere marked off the Celtic 
peoples from their neighbours. If for no other purpose, it would be 
well for those who can to read Mr. Willis Bund’s chapters dealing 
with this topic, so often ignored or misunderstood. 

The problem which the unknown or forgotten pioneers of Chris- 
tianity had to face when they first penetrated among the tribes of 
Wales was one not easy to solve. Large centres of influence were 
unknown, towns where they might have gained some hold on the poor 
and the outcast, towns in touch with the decadent civilisation of the 
Western Empire, were non-existent; their only hope then was to 
penetrate valley after valley, and to seek to gain influence slowly and 
painfully over the wandering tribes whom they might meet on their 
way. How longa time it took before any considerable number of 
tribes embraced the new faith we have no means of knowing; but 
this much seems certain that whatever influence Christianity may 
have had on the lives and morals of those who embraced it, it had prac- 
tically none on the tribal system into which it had thrust itself. Wales 
had lacked an empire-maker, and its religion continued till the later 
middle ages a domestic affair of the obscure half-cultured clans whose 
names were unknown beyond their native fastnesses. The difficulties 
which St. Patrick had encountered in Ireland and had but in part 
surmounted, were every whit as great obstacles to those nameless 
apostles his contemporaries, who were doing similar work among the 
Welsh hills. A tribe once won over, perhaps through some excep- 
tional wideness of view on the part of its ruler, who saw in the new 
comers a means of extending his influence and authority, the pro- 
cess of Christianising its members in however imperfect a manner was 
no very difficult task, The assignment of some of the tribal lands 
for the support of the new teachers—a transaction of no great diffi- 
culty, as the lands thus set aside by no meansceased to be tribal 
property—the tolerance of some among the tribesmen and the con- 
version of others, were all the preliminaries requisite. The 
rest was a matter for the future. That this was the general process 
Mr. Willis Bund makes clear. At first the Christian members of the 
clan were gathered together probably for convenience of worship as 
much as from any idea of danger from their feliow clansmen ; families, 
many or fewer as might happen, living together under the leadership 
of some kinsman of the tribal chief and holding strictly to the com- 
munity of goods in land and property which was the basis of their 
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whole social fabric. Later, considerably later, we find these Christian 
settlements, monasteries they were called, becoming something more 
like the religious houses of other countries. As the number of 
Christian families increased throughout the tribe from intermarriage 
and other causes, there was no longer any need for the close aggrega- 
tion of those who now formed a majority, and the earlier Christian 
settlements became the places of education and culture as well as 
continuing to be the chief places of assembly for more strictly religious 
purposes, Yet always the tribe was looked upon as owner and occu- 
pier alike ; the succession to the headship of these multiplying centres 
of Christian families was strictly regulated by laws of blood relationship 
to the chief of the tribe. 

Nor was any political power or independence attached to the 
exercise of the episcopal office among the “Christianities” thus 
established. Indeed, it seems that the bishops, so far from ruling the 
Church of God, were looked upon as merely officials, necessary indeed 
for the perpetuation of the church life of the clan, but still officials, 
and subordinate officials too, whose concern was strictly limited to 
their own special function in the conferring of orders and similar 
merely religious rites. Every tribe, then, was a church complete 
within itself, ruled in all matters by tribal law, and possessing as a 
necessary adjunct a bishop in every one of its more important 
Christian settlements. The evidences of this stzte of things are 
numerous and striking and, to speak frankly, painful. The cause 
must be sought in the unavoidable isolation in which the Welsh 
clergy found themselves. Cut off practically from Europe and from 
communication with the Holy See, and finding among their Celtic 
brethren, with whom alone communication was possible, a state of 
things similar to that to which they were accustomed, the early 
native Welsh episcopate must be pitied rather than blamed for the 
undignified position which it occupied. 

Many of the problems which Mr. Willis Bund has sought to unravel 
have a particular interest for us just now, when the celebration of the 
thirteenth centenary of St. Augustine’s landing directs our thoughts to 
that older Christianity with which he was so unwillingly brought into 
conflict. The failure of the Apostle of the English to bring his 
mission to the British Christians of Wales to a successful issue was 
due as much as anything to the non-existence of any recognised head 
among those whom he invited to conference. And at the second and 
larger meeting which he held with them it was not a bishop but the 
Abbot of Bangor who seems to have taken the lead among the Welsh. 
The situation was evidently one which neither St. Gregory nor St. 
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Augustine had been prepared for. Bishops, if there were any at all 
to meet St. Augustine, were, to speak plainly, nobodies; the im- 
portant people to deal with in religious matters were the “ abbots ”— 
laymen often enough, in default of a priest nearly enough related to 
the head of the tribe—the rulers of the Christian settlements, who had 
their own ideas of what was right and proper towards the representa- 
tive of an authority which they had known, if at all, only by hearsay. 
Unfortunately the opening thus made by the Roman mission was 
closed all too soon by racial antipathy, and centuries were to pass be- 
fore the churches of Wales entered into the full flow of the thought 
and life of Europe. The Romans did something towards the broaden- 
ing out of Welsh church life by planting colonies of Black Benedic- 
tines wherever they settled, and the work was still further hastened 
on by the arrival of the Cistercians, who became and long continued 
the most popular religious order in the country. 

On the minor topics of historical inquiry or controversy connected 
with Celtic Christianity, Mr. Bund has much light to throw. The 
form of tonsure affected by the un-Romanised clans, about which we 
hear so much later, is shown to have been originally a tribal badge, 
symbol of incardination in the sept. The mystery surrounding the 
sacred fire which was kept burning in St. Brigid’s monastery at 
Kildare, is cleared when we learn that only the head of a clan, secular 
or ecclesiastic, was allowed the privilege of an unextinguished hearth. 

On these and many other points our author has much to tell, and 
even where certainty is unattainable his guesses have always some- 
thing to recommend them. The good points of the book outweigh its 
detects, and we can forgive an occasional anti-Catholic remark or 
some trifling exhibition of ignorance or misapprehension in return for 
so much that is novel and of permanent value. 

One other suggestion we have to make, and that is that the lives and 
legends of the Welsh saints in Brittany should be studied for the 
illustration or correction of some of the theories advanced by Mr. 
Willis Bund in this extremely interesting work. 





La Nature Humaine. Par M. J. Garparr, Professeur libre de 
Philosophie 4 la Faculté de Paris, a la Sorbonne. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux, Libraire-Editeur, Rue Cassette, 10. op. 401. 
Frs, 3°50. 


iw the volume vefore us a most successful effort is made to accom- 
plish the intentions of his Holiness Leo XIII. in diffusing abroad 
the knowledge of the Angelic Doctor’s teaching. This is the first of a 
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series, several of which have already seen the light, whilst others are in 
preparation. After what to many will appear a superfluous preamble 
in which M. Gardair is at great pains to point out the honoured place 
philosophy occupies in the system of St. Thomas, he plunges in medias. 
Beginning with a general survey of his subject, he gradually widens 
the scope of his investigations, descending into the most minute details 
on matter and form life, substantial forms, man, the soul with its 
simplicity, spirituality, immortality, and intellectual activity. There 
is, moreover, one very interesting chapter which should prove attrac- 
tive in these days of anti-vivisection: it is on the soul of animals, 
wherein arguments are brought forward which, if they do not carry 
conviction with them, prove of great service. With commendable 
tenacity of purpose the author adheres to his original plan, and no 
side issue, no dispute of the Schools can tempt him away fromit. It 
were therefore presumptuous to criticise the psychological part of this 
work, as it is but the faithful reflex of the great master mind of the 
Middle Ages. We trust that the day is not far distant when we may 
meet with an English translation of “‘La Nature Humaine.” 
J. A. 
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Claudius. A Sketch from the First Century. By C. M., 
Home. London: Catholic Truth Society. 1896.—The picture 
given in this volume of Christianity and Paganism at Ephesus 
in the first century of our era, deserves to rank with that of the 
struggles of the early Church in Rome contained in the pages of 
“Callista” and “ Fabiola.” It helps us to realise the great moral 
convulsion of a society shattered from within by the new leaven 
of a supernatural ideal, overcoming, by its irresistible appeal to the 
better side of human nature, all the material forces arrayed against it. 
The sacrifice it demanded of its votaries, not only in its ethical 
restraints, but in the severance of old ties and associations, whether 
Jewish or Pagan, is vividly portrayed by the author, and the reader 
cannot help recognising the great merit of those who unfalteringly 
cast all their traditions behind them in response to the call of truth. 
We have on the one hand the Jewish, and on the other the Roman 
youth, made outcasts from their homes and cut off from their inherit- 
ance for love of the faith they had adopted. The sublime figure of 
St. Paul dominates the action, and the charm of his overpowering 
personality is strikingly conveyed. The character of Benoni, whose 
birth during the darkness of the Three Hours’ Agony left an inefface- 
able impress on his life, as well as on his mother’s memory, is happily 
conceived, ‘and the various influences rending Jewish society to its 
core, are epitomised in the story of his family. The stalwart Beotian 
Tribune, Heraclius, with his straightforward rectitude of purpose, is 
also successfully individualised, in contrast with the sneering cynic 
and traitor, Cimon the Athenian. The play of the various forces 
evolved from these actors gives a sustained interest to the course of 


the narrative. 


A Tuscan Magdalen. By Exeanor C. Donnetty. Philadelphia: 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 1896.—The poem which gives its title to this 
volume is the story of St. Margaret of Cortona, the Tuscan penitent, 
told in graceful and fluent verse, and forming the first of a series of 
similar versified legends. They are genuine lyrics of faith and love, 
all turning on devotional subjects, and treated with such narrative 
charm that it is difficult to lay down the volume before reaching the 
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last page. Many of the little tales of old-world miracle or marvel 
would furnish suitable subjects for recitation in schools or convents, 
as the simple pathos with which they are told would lend itself to 
vocal delivery. The author seems to have an endless store of poetical 
thoughts and fancies on religious themes, and her treatment of the 
latter has consequently a peculiar charm of its own. 





Mr. Billy Buttons. By Water Lecxy. New York. Benziger 
Bros. 8vo. pp. 274.—The above is a healthy and breezy book de- 
scriptive of life in a remote village in the Adirondacks, It is a tale, 
not in the sense of any elaborate plot, for plot there is none or next to 
none, but in the higher sense of a picture of a series of characters drawn 
from the life, with an account of what they had been, and what 
became of them. The author is the pleasantest of gossips—he is not 
afraid to admit his passion for gossip—and he has in a high degree 
that sympathy and insight of heart which enables him to give to his 
pictures a touch of real pathos. That is a gift which needs to be used 
with reserve, and just once or twice one begins to fear that the author 
has allowed it to carry him to within sight of the melodramatic. The 
book has all that lifelike robustness and simplicity and whoiesome 
freshness which ought to make it a favourite in Catholic families. 


La Dame au Voile Blanc. Par Mlle. GasrieLLe p’ETHAMPEs. 
Paris: Téqui. 1896.—Here is a French novel, full of exciting incident 
and romance, free from anything objectionable, and written in an 
excellent Catholic spirit. In spite of the most fiendish plots, all ends 
happily, the right people are married, and even the principal villain 
dies a good Christian. It may be doubted whether all the incidents 
would be what might be expected or even in the least likely to happen 
in real life; but, after all, how often in real life the unexpected and 
the unlikely happen. 





Les Revolutions d’Autrefois. A. Genevay. Paris: Téqui. 
1897.—Two short historical romances form the contents of this 
volume. The first iurns on the conspiracies and intrigues fomented 
by Richelieu against the rule of Philip IV. of Spain, in 1640, and is 
told in the form of a personal narrative contained in the manuscript 
of “ Don Ramos,” confidential steward of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
and his agent in the organisation of the revolution. The story is all 
the more interesting as Spanish history furnishes a comparatively 
novel setting for the fiction of other countries. Thesiege of Florence 
in 1529-30 forms the subject of the second tale, of which Francesco 
Ferrucci, its gallant young defender, is the hero, and his tragic death 
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its closing episode. All the picturesque details of an event which 
closed an era in history, are faithfully narrated with a spirit and grace 
which give them renewed interest for tke reader. 


Sketches of Lindisfarne. By the Rev. M.P. Horgan. London 
and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 1896.—Father Horgan 
has here developed, in a series of episodes narrated in fluent and 
musical verse, the stery of the great Northumbrian shrine and of the 
holy men whose names and lives were associated with it. We con- 
gratulate him both on the idea and on the way in which he has carried 
it out, for the legendary records of the great early saints of the north- 
country lend themselves to poetical treatment. Oswald and Oswin, 
Cuthbert, Aidan, and Wilfrid, all figure on his pages, which are thus 
a repertory of historical information as to a period little dwelt upon 
by ordinary writers. King Alfred appears in his last canto in an 
unfamiliar aspect: no longer as the wise and learned student, but as 
the grasping ‘monarch endeavouring to appropriate ecclesiastical 
property, with St. Wilfrid as his antagonist. 


Mrs. Craven. Par Mrs. Bisuop. Traduction de Mdlle. Mar- 
GUERITE Papin. Paris: Perrin & Cie. 1897.—Mrs. Craven’s com- 
patriots will gladly welcome a French version of Mrs. Bishop’s 
sympathetic life of one who claimed an equal number of admirers in 
England and France, on whom also both countries have a claim. 
While nothing further is heard of the long-promised French “ Life of 
Mrs. Craven,” Mrs. Bishop’s work holds the field; and Mdlle, Papin’s 
admirable translation was thus required to introduce the first serious 
study of her career to her native country. It has lost nothing in 
interest in its new shape, and we doubt not will command as large a 
number of readers among the French public as it did amongstour- 
selves in its original form. 


Columbian and Canadian Sketches. 2nd Edit., Dublin: M. 
H. Git & Son. 8vo, pp. 370.—This volume embodies the impres- 
sions of a tour made in the United States and in Canada. The great 
centres of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver city pass in succession upon the canvas. Both under the 
Stars and Stripes, and under the Union Jack, the author has wisely 
put aside all the mere banalities of guide-book information, and has 
contented himself with reproducing the living pictures which present 
themselves to the eyes of an intelligent and observant traveller. The 
style is clear and vivacious, and the interest throughout is very well 
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sustained. Those who seek to acyuire the advantages of American 
travel without exposing themselves to the risk of its fatigue and dis- 
comfort cannot do better than possess themselves of the volume betore 
us. 


Directorium Asceticum; or, Guide to the Spiritual Life. 
By Joun Baptist Scarame i, 8.J.; originally published in Italian. 
Translated and edited at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. With a 
Preface by His Eminence the Most Reverend Cardinal Archbishop 
Manninc. Fourth Edition, in four volumes. R. Washbourne, 18 
Paternoster Row, London. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinatti and 
Chicago. 1897. Pp. 1663.—The “ Directorium Asceticum” of Fr. 
Scaramelli has been before the world for more than a hundred and 
fifty years. During that time it has been translated into many 
languages, and amongst solid readers has always found a very large 
number of admirers, That its popularity is not waning we find 
sufficient proof in the new edition which has just been called for. 
There can indeed be no doubt that the “ Directorium Asceticum” is a 
perfect storehouse of spiritual reading and of materials for devout 
meditation. But the work is somewhat long and unwieldy, and its 
parts are of very unequal excellence. A compendium of the entire 
work, or selections judiciously made, would, we think, be very accept- 
able to the Catholic public and meet with an extensive sale. But till 
such a compendium, or series of selections, appears, the “ Direc- 
torium,” in its present form, will, no doubt, continue to command a 
large and well-deserved circulation. 


The Spiritual Standard and other Sermons, preached 
chiefly at Oxford and Durham. By Wa ter Hosuovse, M.A., 
Head Master of Durham School, formerly Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Rivington, Percival & Co., King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 1896. Pp. 219.—Some of these sermons, as the 
author informs us in his preface, were preached before the University 
of Oxford, others were preached in Christ Church Cathedral or in 
college chapels, and others again were preached to schoolboys at 
Durham. ‘The hortatory discourses to schoolboys are characterised 
by a devout and healthy tone, but we fear that, from the professedly 
expository discourse on “ The Meaning of the Eucharist,” the school- 
boys can have received but little enlightenment. ‘I want to speak 
to you,” said the preacher at the outset of this sermon, “ on the nature 
and meaning of the Sacrament of Holy Communion, because I think 
that often in a school, as indeed in the larger world outside, there is 
much haziness and misconception on the subject.” But our firm 
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conviction is that the schoolboys, though they attended to the dis- 
course with a closeness of attention which is certainly not common 
amongst those of their kind, would have carried any “ haziness ” they 
might have possessed on the subject right through the sermon. We 
certainly failed to discover from the sermon what the Eucharist really 
meant to the preacher. 


Mostly Boys: Short Stories. By Francis J. Finn, 8J., 
Author of ‘ Perey Winn,” “Tom Playfair,” &c. Benziger Bros. 
1897.—This is another of Fr, Finn’s books about boys and for boys,. 
but we do not think he succeeds so well in the short stcry as in his. 
longer tales of school life. The motive of these little stories is in 
most cases exceedingly slight, and Fr. Finn hardly convinces us that. 
they were worth the telling. They are of course readable, and now 
and then there is an approach to real pathos, as in “ The I.ast shall be 


First.” But the author hardly manages to ‘get under way ” before- 


his tale ends, and his breezy style suffers from the restraint of the 


form imposed upon it. We prefer Fr. Finn’s last schoolboy story.. 


“ Ethelred Preston,” and shall be pleased if he returns to his former 
manner. 


Phénix et Fauvette. Par A. Getine. Paris: ‘Téqui, 33 Rue du 


Cherche-Midi.—This book is quite a happy exception to the accepted. 


idea that, in the matter of French fiction, ‘“‘ harmless” and “dull” are 
synonymous terms. The story is not particularly interesting in itself, 
and, at its opening, curiously recalls the mechanical complications of 
‘Victorian ” farce; but the writing is bright and pleasant enough, and. 
there is some skill in characterisation. It is needless to add that the: 
moral is unimpeachable. 


Ethel’s Book; or Tales of the Angels. By Freperick 
Wituiam Fazer, D.D. New edition. London: Burns & Oates.— 
We are glad to welcome a new and beautifully brought out edition of 
Father Faber’s poetical tales for children, in which, as he says in his 
dedicatory lines to Lady Etheldreda Fitzalan Howard, he takes “ the 
angels instead of fairies, and the dead instead of ghosts.” With this 
as his leading idea he teaches the most sublime lessons with a sim- 
plicity which brings them within the child’s comprehension, and with 
a wealth of imagery and fancy which will appeal to the child’s sen- 
sitive imagination, The Guardian Angel is made the vehicle of the 
message to the soul of his little charge in various forms of trial 
and temptation, the ever ready assistance of the protecting spirit 
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being thus realised by the help of a fiction which is but trans- 
parently veiled truth. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. By Emmy Many Suap- 
cote. London: Burns & Oates.—In a handsomely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated volume, we have here in an exhaustive monograph 
all the beautiful legends and traditions of the Church in connection 
with the sacraments of the altar. Beginning with the ages of persecu- 
tion in the Catacombs, the early practices of Christian worship are 
described, when its mysteries were expressed only in symbols, unin- 
telligible to the profane, and even catechumens were excluded from 
the most solemn portion of the sacrifice. The subject is then traced 
out in all its bearings, not only in the records of miraculous manifesta- 
tions, but in the lives of those saints whose devotion to the blessed 
‘sucrament was so sensible as to seem rather of sight than of faith. 
Among these, in times approaching to our own, were St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre, called in Rome “Il Povero delle Quarant ’Ore” (the 
mendicant of the forty hours), Mary von Morl, known as the “ Esta- 
tica,” and Mary Lataste, the lay sister of the Order of the Sacred 
Heart, whose life was such a wonderful series of divine revelations 
-and communications. One of the most poetic attestations of Catholic 
faith on the subject is the pious belief of the Italian peasantry that 
the tire-flies dancing above the ripening wheat are so many tiny living 
Jamps of the sanctuary lit in honour of its future consecration, and 
thus offering their anticipatory service of adoration. 


Imitation of the Most Blessed Virgin. New York: Benziger 
‘Bros.—This little work, which is after the model of & Kempis’ “ Imi- 
tation,” is translated from the French. The author follows the Blessed 
Lady in the different mysteries and circumstances of her life. The 
fourth book relates to the devotion of the August Mother of God, and 
is well calculated to sustain and re-animate sentiments of love towards 
her. The translator has done her work well, and has given us an 
attractive and helpful little book. Bcund with it are devotions during 
Holy Mass, and Vespers for Sundays. 





The Blessed Sacrament, Our God. London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited. 1s,—This little work is calculated to do much among that 
class—a large one, we fear—who more from thoughtlessness than 
irreverence are apt to treat the Real Presence in the tabernacle with a 
familiarity, or perhaps we should say an indifference which is painful 
to the devout Catholic, and unedifving, if not worse, to non-Catholics, 
lt is written in the spirit of reverence and earnestness in simple and 
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forcible language. We heartily commend it to the attention of all 
Catholics, particularly to those “careful about many things.” In 
these days of inquiry after truth it is especially incumbent on us as 
Catholics to show the reality of our faith by our acts, as well as in 
profession, ‘The story is told of the late saintly Cardinal Mermillod 
that by humbly prostrating himself before the Blessed Sacrament, 
when he believed himself to be alone, he so touched a Protestant 
present as eventually to bring about his conversion. 


Guide for Confession and Communion. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. 60 cents.—The name of St. Francis of Sales is more 
than sufficient to commend any work of this nature. Mrs. Bennett- 
Gladstone deserves the thanks of all devout Catholics for her excellent 
translation of this most helpful and needed work of the gentle saint. 
In these days of doing many things in a rush, a book of this kind is 
apt to make the more earnest turn their thoughts to the time and 
preparation given to the greatest and highest act in the spiritual life. 
The work breathes throughout the spirit of the autlior, and no saint 
is, perhaps, more loved and revered universally than the apostle of 
gentleness and sweetness. Those portions devoted to Confession and 
Communion are all that one could possibly desire. In our opinion it 
is one of the best books of the kind we have seen. 


Entretiens avec Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Paris: Pierre 
Téqui, 29, Rue de Tournon.—A work which has reached its tenth 
edition needs but few wordsfrom us. These prayers and meditations 
are pre-eminently suitable for those more advanced in the spiritual 
life, and especially those who have great devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the altar. It is practical as well as spiritual, and all who 
have leisure to use this little book will find it both profitable and 
helpful. 


Cromwell in Ireland. A history of Cromwell’s Irish Campaign, 
By the Rev. Denis Murpuy, S.J. New edition. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill. 1897.—The service rendered to history by the late Fr. Denis 
Murphy has evidently beea widely appreciated. This narrative of 
Oliver Cromwell’s Irish campaign was compiled by him with infinite 
care from every record available, and wherever possible he wisely 
prefers to let the original documents tell their own tale without 
attempting to make them lend colour to any preconceived theories of 
his own. Considering the intense odium attaching to Cromwell’s 
name in Ireland, the work is singularly unbiased, and all parties 
have recognised its sincerity and genuine value as a contribution to the 
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literature which has grown up round the famous general’s name. It 
is a dreary record enough, this of the Puritan invasion of Ireland. 
Mutual distrust and disunion among the various sections of Irish 
Catholics made Cromwell’s task an easy one. His admirable general- 
ship, to which Father Murphy does full justice, his care for every 
detail of a war of conquest if not of extermination, aided Cromwell 
no less than the race hatred and religious fanaticism with which his 
troops were animated. ‘The impact of a strong force, backed by all the 
influence and wealth of England, on an impoverished and distracted 
people, could have but one result; a result whose consequences have 
not yet ended, To this new edition of the valuable work of Father 
Murphy a short memoir of the author has been appended. 


Bossuet et le jansénisme. Notes historiques publiées par 
A. M. P, Incotp. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 1897.—For a century 
and more no readier way to ruin the character of their antagonists 
offered itself to those who sought or possessed influence in the court 
and Church of France than to besmirch them with the title of 
Jansenist. All were liable to this cruel system of attack; few 
escaped it. The fair fame of Bossuet has by some been called in 
question in consequence of the unjustifiable insinuations of his con- 
temporaries and rivals, but after M. Ingold’s vindication of his 
orthodoxy and loyalty to the Church, such suspicions may be enter- 
tained no longer. The setting forth of the charges against the great 
Bishop of Meaux, their examination one by one and, we feel con- 
vinced, their triumphant refutation, make up the work of M. Ingold. 
All who value the good name of a noble-minded man, and the reputa- 
tion of the French Church, should study these pages for which we are 
indebted to the scholarly championship of M. Ingold. 
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8vo, pp. 349. 
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London: R. Washbourne. 8vo, pp. xxxi.-535. 
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English Local Government of To-day. Vol. ix. No.1. Milo 
Roy Maltbie, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University. Crown 
8vo, pp. 296. 

The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. John Lowe. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 8vo, pp. 264. 


Roma e Canterbury. Third edition. Salvatore M. Brandi, 8.J. 
Roma: Civilta Cattolica. 8vo, pp. 87. 


Beitrige zur Erklirung der Apostelgeschichte. Dr. Johannes 
Belser. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 8vo, pp. 168. 


Biblische Studien : 11 Band, 2 und 3 Heft. Die Alexandri- 
nische Ubersetzung des Buches Daniel und ihr Verhilt- 
niss zum Massorethischen Text. Professor Dr. August 
Bludau. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 8vo, pp. 381. 


The Old English Bible and other Essays. Very Rev. F. A. 
Gasquet, O.S.B. London: John C. Nimmo. 8vo, pp. 398. 


The Gospel of St. John. Rev. Joseph MacRory, D.D. Dublin: 
Brown & Nolan. 8vo, pp. 386. 


The Epic of Sounds. An interpretation of Wagner’s Nibelungen 
Ring. Freda Winkworth. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. Small 8vo, pp. xlvii-185. 


The Five Thrones of Divine Love. Translated from the French 
by R. P. Alexis-Louis de Saint Joseph. London: Burns & 
Oates. 8vo, pp. 268. 


Thoughts for all Times. Monsignor John 8S. Vaughan. Preface 
by Bishop Hedley, O.8S.B. London: Roxburgh Press. 8vo, 
pp. 380. 

La Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus 
ceélébres. L’Abbé P. Feret, D.D. Paris: Alphonse Picard et 
Fils. Crown 8vo, pp. 453. 


Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by Henry Bradshaw, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Librarian. 
Cambridge University Press, Two vols. Crown 8vo, pp. ccxe.— 
160-957, 


Commentarium in Facultates Apostolicas. Fourth edition. 
Edited by Joseph Putzer, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Bros. 
8vo, pp. xx.—466. 
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Catalogo cronologico, alphabetico-critico, sistematico e per 
soggetti delle Edizioni Hoepli, 1872-1896. Introduction 
by Gaetano Negri. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. Crown S8vo, pp. 
xv.—284, 


Pontificale in usum ecclesizs Mediolanensis necnon Ordines 
Ambrosiani. Edited by Doctor Marcus Magistretti. Milan: 
Ulrico Hoepli. 4to, pp. xxxviii.—147. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. A new translation. London: Burns 
& Oates. 12mo, pp. 277. 


The Mission of St. Augustine to England according to 
Original Documents. Being a handbook for the thirteenth 
centenary. Edited by A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, 
and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. 8vo, pp. xvi.-252. 


Prelectiones Dogmatice quas in Collegio Ditton Hall habebat 
C. Pesch,8.J. Vol. vii. Christianus Pesch, 8.J. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: B. Herder. Crown 8vo, pp. xiii.—432. 

Crisis juxta principia Angelici Doctoris Instituta. Auctore 
G. Arendt, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 463. 

Die Metrik des Buches Job. Professor Dr. Paul Vetter. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau: B. Herder. Crown 8vo, pp. 82. 


Mémoires du Comte Ferraud, Ministre d’Etat sous Louis 
XVIII. Le Vicomte de Broc. Paris: Alphonse Picard et 
Fils. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.—313. 

Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot. William O’Connor 
Morris, sometime scholar of Oriel, Oxford. London & New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 376. 


Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici. Auctore P. Ch. Makée. Paris - 
A. Roger et F. Chernovitz. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 505-500. 


The Assumption of Moses. R. H. Charles, M.A. London: 
A. & C. Black. 8vo, pp. 100. 


Les Martyres de la Charité. La Comtesse D. de Beaurepaire de 
Louvagny. Paris: Téqui. 8vo, pp. 354. Illustrated. 


Introduction to Philosophy. Oswald Kiilpe. Translated from 
the German by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. Titchener. London : 


Swan Sonnenschein. 8vo, pp. 256. 
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Examen ad usum Cleri. R. P. Jos. Deharbe, S.J., and P. Jos. 
Schneider. Ratisbon: F. Pustet. 8vo, pp. 307. 


The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin. Rev. Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. 
Second edition. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 120. 


Life of St. Patrick. Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P.V.G. Eighth 
edition. London: R. Washbourne. §8vo, pp. 277. 


Fair, Kind, and True. Junius Junior, Scranton, Pa: Scranton 
Republican Print. 8vo, pp. 208. 


Little Catechism of Liturgy. Translated from the French of 
L’Abbé Dutilliet by Rev. Aug. M. Cheneau. New York: John 
Murphy & Co. 12mg, pp. 206. 


The Book of Teph. J. A. Goodchild. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 8vo, pp. 259. 
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Europe. 2 vols., each 5s. 
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Goldsmith’s Works. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Tales. With Introduction by ANDREW 
Lane. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Guizot’s History of Civilisation. 3 vols., 
each 3s. 6d, 

Hawthorne’s Works. 3 vols., ae 3s. 6d. 

Hazlitt’s Essays. 7 vols,, each 3s. 6 

Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. 
Edited by Cosmo Monxuovss. 5s, 

Henderson’s Select Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages. 5s. 


2 vols., 


Illustrated by Crurx- 
Illustrated by 
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Hooper’s Waterloo. New Edition. With Maps 
and Plans. 33 6d. 

Irving’s Works. 17 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
Mrs. Narrer. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Josephus, re Works of. New Translation by 
the Rev. A. R. Surtteto, M.A. With Notes by 
Sir C. W. Witson, K. C.B. 65 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Lamartine’s Mistory of the Girondists. 
3 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Lois s Works and Letters. 4 vols., each 
Ss 

Lessing’s Lesheen, &c. 
lation.) 3s. 

Lessing’s ; Works. 2vols., each 3s.6d. 

— Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 vols., 
eac 8. 

Manzoni’s Betrothed. (‘I Promessi Sposi.’) 5s. 

Marryat’s gy ovels and Tales. 
8 vols., each 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 

Michelet’s Hi History of the French Revo- 
ution. Ss. 

Mignet’s Te of the French Revo- 
ution. 3s. 6d. 

Milton’s Poetical and Prose Works. 
7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 
lated by C. H. Watu. Each 3s. 6d. 

Montagu: +4 M Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Letters. oy THomas’s Edition, Revised. 


2 vols., m 5s. 
Edited by the 


Edited by 


(Brastey’s Trans- 


on vols. Trans- 


North’s Lives of the Norths. 
Rev. A. Jessopr, D.D. 3 vols., each 3s, 6d 
Plutarch’s Lives. (Translated by Srewarr and 
Lowe). 4 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Pope’s Homer’ ’s Iliad and Odyssey. With 
all Fnaxman’s Illustrations. 2 vols., each 5s. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Caznv- 
THERS. 2vols. Illustrated. Each 5s. 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etchings by 
Macuise. 5s. 

Racine’s Dramatic Works 
R. B. Boswziu. 2 vols., each 3s. 6 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Professor GonnER. 5s, 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6 

Smith (Adam) On the Wealth of Nations. 
Edited by E. Betrortr Bax. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chiet Works. Edited by R. H. M 
Etwes. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols., each 5s. 

oo Lives of the Queens ot 

ngland, 6 vols.; Mary Queen of Scots, 

= oa s.; and Tudorand Stuart Princesses, 
1 vol. Each 5s. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With 
Appendix by Dr. Ricuter.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Young’s (Arthur) Travels in France. 
Edited by M. Beraam Epwarps. 3s, @d, 

Young's 1 Azeee) Tour in Ireland. Edited 
by A, W. Hurron. 2 vols,, 3s. 6d. each, 
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For Itching, Insect Butes, 
Face Spots, Rashéé. 


FOR “THE SKIN IN HEALTH - AND DISEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
‘* For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions, and removing pimples i in a few days.” —The Baby. 
‘Most effectual in “allayi ing the irritation caused by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and is as excellent i in the 
nursery as it is for the toilet.’ '"—Oueen. ‘An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc." —Lancet. 


‘An em ollient cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required.” —British Medical Journal. 


‘* Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the skin.” — Woman. 


Is. id. and is. 9d. per Box. 
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SOOTHING. SOL UBLE. SAFE 


PRESS NOTICES. 
*Vinolia Powder is well adapted as a_ustin ng powder for toilet purposes.” —Lancet. 
e, 


‘* An impalpable rose dusting powder, solu of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, 
toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating z feet." —British Medical Journad. 
“c 


uperseding the old-fashioned ‘toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up 
the pores of the skin.” —Zadies’ Pictorial. 


Ils. and is. 9d. per Box. Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 
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